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PREFACE. 


^aCT,      u     u  """  *°"'  '""'  "  ""y'  *"•«  -ore  briUian 
and  hard  fought  than  those  which  terminated  in  the  annexa- 
t.on  of  the  Pimjaub.     It  i,  Mtisfactory  to  know  that  the  con. 
quest  of  the  Sikh,^  b»ve  and  independent  n«e-w»  tot 
brought  about  by  any  of  the  intrigue,  which  marred  the  bril- 
Wcy  of  «,me  of  our  early  eonqueste.  or  by  greed  for  additional 
territory,  but  waa  the  result  of  a  wanton  i«v«.ion  of  the  state, 
under  our  protection  by  the  turbulent  soldiery  of  the  Punjaub, 
who  beheved  themselves  invincible,  and  embarked  upon  the 
confl,ct  with  a  confident  beUef  that  they  would  makfthem 
elve,  masters  of  Delhi,  if  not  drive  us  completely  out  of  Indt 
It  was  fortunate  for  Britain  that  the  struggle  w„  not  delayrf 
_o   a  few  years,  and  that  there  was  time  for  the  Puniaub  to 

Mu^ny  for  had  the  Punjaub  declared  against  us  at  that  critical 
ponod  .t  would  assuredly  have  turned  the  scale,  and  the  woA 
of  conquenng  India  must  needs  have  been  undertaken  antr  I 
h^e  endeavoured   while  keeping  my  hero  well  in  tTeTore 


G.  A.  HENTY. 
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THROUGH  THE   SIKH  WAR: 

A  STORY  OP   THE   CONQUEST  OP  INDIA. 


CHAPTER  I 

EASTWARD   HOl 

lOVES,  hero  is  a  letter  for  you,"  Dr.  Bubear,  the 
head-master  of  a  large  school  at  Dulwich,  said,  as 
the  boys  rose  from  their  places  to  leave  the  school- 
room at  the  conclusion  of  their  work.     The  lad 
addressed,  a  boy  of  about  fifteen,  went  up  to  the  desk. 

"It  is  from  your  father's  lawyers,  Messrs.  Sims  &  Hammond. 
I  have  received  one  from  them  myself,  I  think  you  will  find  it 
satisfactory,"  and  he  nodded  kindly.  "You  had  better  stop  in 
here  to  read  it,  for  it  looks  somewhat  bulky,  and  I  fancy  con- 
tains an  inclosure." 

Percy  Groves  returned  to  his  seat,  and  did  not  open,  the 
letter  until  he  was  alone  in  the  school-room.  It  was  a  long 
til.  ince  he  had  received  one.  Fifteen  months  before  he  had 
lost  his  father.  Major  Groves  had  returned  on  half-pay  a  year 
before  his  death,  being  obliged  to  quit  the  service  from  the 
effects  of  a  severe  wound  which  he  received  at  the  storming  of 
Ghuznee.  His  regiment  had  been  absent  several  years  from 
England,  and  after  he  had  left  the  service  and  taken  a  house  at 
Dulwich,  he  had  made  but  few  acquaintances,  spending  most 
of  his  time  at  the  military  club  to  which  he  belonged. 
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Percy,  who  was  an  only  child,  had  been  bom  in  India— his 
mother  dying  i^hen  he  was  five  years  old.  His  father  had  kept 
him  three  years  longer  with  him,  and  had  then  sent  him  home 
to  England  to  the  care  of  his  grandfather,  who  had,  however, 
died  a  year  later;  and  from  that  time  Percy  had  known  no  home 
but  Dr.  Bubear's,  until  his  father  returned  and  took  up  his 
residence  near  the  schooL  A  few  days  before  his  death  Major 
Groves  had  a  long  talk  with  his  son. 

"I  am  troubled  about  you,  Percy,"  he  said.   "Besides  my  half- 
pay  I  have  but  three  thousand  pounds— a  sum  sufficient  indeed 
to  finish  your  education,  pay  your  expenses  at  the  University  if 
you  decide  to  go  into  one  of  the  learned  professions,  and  to 
help  you  a  bit  until  you  make  your  way.     I  have  written  to 
three  or  four  of  my  old  friends,  who  will,  when  the  time  comes, 
do  their  best  to  procure  you  a  commission  in  the  army,  in  case 
you  have  a  fancy  then,  as  I  know  you  have  now,  for  soldiering. 
Lastly,  there  is  my  brother.    We  have  never  kept  up  much  cor- 
respondence, but  we  have  always  been  good  friends;  he  was  in  the 
army  himself,  but  sold  out  after  only  serving  a  year,  as  he  saw 
that  there  was  very  little  chance  of  active  service  in  Europe. 
He  knocked  about  the  world  for  some  years  and  then  went 
out  to  India»  and  the  next  I  heard  of  him  was  that  he  had 
entered  the  service  of  Runjeet  Singh,  the  leader  of  the  Sikhs, 
who  had  great  respect  for  European  troops,  and  employed  a 
number  of  foreign  officers— Italian,  German,  and  a  few  English 
— to  train  his  troops  on  our  method. 

"I  have  not  heard  of  him  for  some  three  or  four  years,  but 
when  I  did  he  was  still  in  the  Sikh  service,  and  held  the  rank 
of  colonel,  and  was,  I  heard,  high  in  favour  with  Runjeet  Singh, 
and  there  I  have  no  doubt  he  is  still,  that  is  if  he  is  alive.  No 
doubt  he  is  married  to  some  dusky  princess,  and  has  probably 
accumulated  a  fortune.  These  adventurers,  as  Europeans  in 
the  service  of  native  princes  are  generally  called,  either  get 
murdered  soon  after  they  get  out  there,  or  else  accumulate  large 
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fortunea     I  have  no  doubt  that  if  he  is  alive  he  will  take 
charge  of  you,  ^'^ 

.  J!T^*  f  •  "  *"  adventurous  one,  and  I  do  not  say  that  I 
should  advise  you  to  adopt  it;  but  in  that  respect  you  mus 
decide  for  yourself,  when  you  reach  the  age  to  do  so.^  ?f  your 
uncle  ,s  able  to  push  your  fortune  outlhere  you  might  do 
worse  than  stay  with  him;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  when  you  g  t  to 
the  age  of  seventeen  or  eighteen,  you  do  not  care  to  remL  i^ 
India,  you  must  come  home  and  get  the  officers  to  whom  I  have 
:SirtH^  ««etl>eir  influence  to  obtain  a  commissioner  you 
which  they  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  be  able  to  do,  as  the  son  o 
^officer  forced  to  retire  from  the  service  in  consequence  0 
wounds  18  always  considered  to  have  a  claim. 

n,«f  Jn^'^*'  T^  *^*  ^°°^^«<^g«  th»*  you  will  obtain  of  Indian 

Z  But  InS"^"""  r  ^'  ""'  *  ''''  ereat  assistance  to 
you.  But  inind,  if  you  do  go  out  to  your  uncle  it  will  not 
be  possible  for  you  afterwards  to  choose  one  of  theZmed 

out  Zr  '"  ^°r-r«^  y-  -ay  try  to  educat  yo3l 
out  there,  you  will  not  be  up  to  the  mark  of  lads  who  have 
gone  through  the  regular  course  of  schooling  here." 

mini  f    K*  '"',/°'  *^**'  ^**^'''  ^  ^»^«  *^^ay«  n^ade  up  my 
mind  to  be  a  soldier,  as  you  were.    I  should  like  very  much  t^ 
go  out  to  my  uncle  if  he  will  have  me." 
The  major  was  silent  for  a  few  minutes. 

"  Veiy  well,  Percy,"  he  went  on,  turning  to  hi.  «,n  "I  will 

an  .n,wer  from  him-that  i.  M  the  better.    Work  h»ri  It 
.choo;  H  „d  le«n  »  mnch  „  y„„  e«>,  for  y„n  "m  g^bn 

TmT^  °  V  "^  "  y""  ""*  ^0"^  »«'  »« to  h.«  you 
or  thinlc  th..   hing.  .re  too  disturbed  and  an«tUed  onltC 
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for  him  to  undertake  the  responsibility,  you  must  fall  back  on 
the  other  plan  and  remain  at  Dr.  Bubear's  until  you  are  seven- 
teen. I  have  written  letters  to  the  friends  who  promised  to 
see  after  your  commission ;  you  will  find  them  in  my  desk.  Keep 
them  by  you  until  you  are  leaving  school,  and  then  post  them, 
that  is  if  your  wish  to  go  into  the  army  is  unchanged.  If  it 
should  be  changed,  Messrs.  Sims  &  Hammond,  my  lawyers,  will 
put  you  in  the  way  of  carrying  out  your  wishes  in  whatever 
direction  they  may  lie." 

There  had  been  several  such  talks  between  father  and  son, 
and  Percy  knew  that  he  should  not  have  his  father  long  with 
him.  He  listened,  therefore,  gravely  to  his  words,  but  with- 
out showing  emotion;  for  although  when  alone  he  often  gave 
way  to  tears,  he  knew  that  the  major,  himself  a  quiet  and 
self- restrained  man,  was  adverse  to  any  display  of  feeling. 
The  boy  did  not  think  the  end  was  so  near,  and  though  pre- 
pared in  some  way  for  the  blow,  it  was  a  terrible  shock  to  him 
when  his  father,  five  days  later,  expired.  He  had  again  become 
a  boarder  at  Dr.  Bubear's,  remaining  there  during  the  holidays 
as  well  as  in  school-time. 

Two  or  three  times  old  friends  of  his  father  had  come  to  see 
him,  and  had  taken  him  out  for  the  day.  This  was  the  only 
change  he  had  had,  but  he  had  worked  hard  and  risen  con- 
siderably in  his  place  in  the  school.  In  accordance  with 
instructions  from  Messrs  Sims  &  Hammond  he  had  gone 
regularly  to  a  riding-school,  as  the  major,  knowing  the  Sikhs 
to  be  a  nation  of  horsemen,  had  thought  it  desirable  that  he 
should  learn  to  have  a  good  seat  on  a  horse.  The  lawyers  had 
also  arranged  that  he  should  twice  a  week  have  lessons  in 
Hindustani,  and  he  was  allowed  to  work  at  this  instead  of 
Greek.  His  progress  was  comparatively  rapid,  as  after  a  time 
the  language  he  had  heard  spoken  for  the  first  eight  years  of  his 
life  came  back  to  him  rapidly.  He  had  hardly  begun  to  look 
lor  a  reply  from  his  uncle  when  Dr.  Bubear  handed  him  the 


lASTWARD  HOI  ]. 

letter,  which  he  doubted  not  contained  the  answer      R.  h.A 
h«dly  hoped  that  it  would   be  favourable     rkurtag  ^ 

n1m."^°K°  ^"', '""'«'  «"™"'»8  »'  -hat  wjgo  ng 
on  in  the  Punjaub,  and  Imew  that  .ince  Eunjeet  Singh',  death 

.tlL  „  ttn     ''°\  ^  ""  '»'»  ""«■"■  yoT  father,  in- 
mrncted  u.  that  we  were  to  be  guided  entirely  by  your  deciLn 

rh.:^rL-of'zitCtj-eiif!^^^^^^ 

Mrth.    A  client  of  oure  in  Calcutta  wUl  we  doubt  n„»  .1 
on  your  arrival  there  for  forwariiZ  ilf       .l    ^    """^^ 
your  uncle."  Jorwarding  you  up  the  country  to 

re^t^Z^.^  ^^  "">"'  *■"  "»>  <"  tke  -"lo^re  and 
.oouldl.    HeteUalTarh^-rr^---;;-.;^ 
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whose  charge  he  could  place  you,  and  asks  if  I  wiU  have  you 
out  with  me  until  you  are  of  an  age  to  enter  the  army  at  home, 
if,  indeed,  you  do  not  decide  to  follow  my  example  liud  take 
service  with  one  of  the  native  princes. 

"As  far  as  taking  charge  of  you  goeK,  I  am  perfectly  ready 
to  do  so— indeed  more  than  ready;  for  it  will  give  me  great 
pleasure  to  have  poor  Hugo's  son  with  me  and  to  treat  him  as 
my  own,  for  I  am  childless.  But  the  sort  of  career  I  have 
chosen  is  pretty  nearly  clossd.  The  Company  have  most  of 
India  under  their  thumb,  and  allow  no  English  except  their 
own  officials  to  take  service  with  the  protected  princes.  At 
present  the  Punjaub  is  independent,  but  I  don't  think  it  can 
remain  so  much  longer.  Since  the  death  of  the  Old  Lion,  as 
Runjeet  Singh  was  called,  things  have  gone  from  bad  to  worse. 
One  ruler  after  another  has  been  set  up,  and  either  dethroned  or 
assassinated.  The  army  is  practically  master  of  the  country; 
and  one  of  its  first  steps  was  to  demand  the  dismissal  of  all 
foreign  officers,  and  the  greater  part  of  us  were  accordingly 
discharged. 

"Some  of  them  left  the  country;  others,  like  myself,  are 
living  on  the  estates  granted  us  by  Runjeet  Singh,  and  on  the 
pickings,  which  were  considerable,  that  had  come  to  us  during 
our  term  of  service,  *ad  we  'u-e  waitinf  to  see  what  may  be 
the  next  turn  of  thf  v'-f...  '  ife  here  "■  >  umething  like  that 
of  a  baron  of  old  in  iiii^iand.  My  house  is,  in  fact,  a  fortress 
perched  on  a  rock.  I  have  a  garrison  of  several  hundred 
picked  men,  and  as  I  am  a  much  easier  master  than  most  of 
these  Sikhs,  who  wring  the  last  farthing  from  the  cultivators, 
I  could  raise  a  thousand  more  at  a  couple  of  days'  notice.  Still 
the  place  is  not  impregnable;  and  in  the  present  disturbed 
state  of  the  land,  where  there  is  practically  no  law  save  that  of 
might,  I  might  be  besieged  by  some  powerful  Rajah,  and  in 
the  event  of  the  place  being  taken  there  is  no  doubt  what  my 
fate  would  be. 
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they  know  T^  T^  f  ^''.*"  ''"^^^^^^  ^^'^'  »««.  especially  ■ 
Sks.    Mnr  ,P^'  '"  ""'  ''  ^  ^ken  without  ha. 

nZt^  ,  ^"^«°^«^»J'hough  we  who  take  service  witl  foreL 
prince,  have  no  claim  whatever  for  protection  from  our  own 

eTtTntTrr;  '''  'r'  ^'  "^  '""«  ^  ^n,mmTis  t    som 

you-I  w7u  Ztlf^r  T'  T  ^"^^  ^  ""^  ^«  »y  ^est  foi 
IhLl^Vi  ^T         '  "  ^'^  «  I  ^a'^.  your  father's  place.     At 

out  Mvlw!  •''  ».»o  predicting  how  matters  may  turn 
out.  My  own  opinion  is,  however,  that  our  people  can  nev«r 
permit    he  state  of  things  that  prevails  heiT  to  gol^ 

tney  are  fully  »  match  for  us.  I  know  better.  They  are  brave 
but  so  impatient  of  discipline,  that  alth  >ugh  they  bok  TeU 
"gTeg^  '  '''"  "''^'  '"°"^  •^  ^^^ '«  mob Xn  filh" 

Enllr^  "m  '%  *^**  *?'  annexation  of  he  Punjaub  by  the 
Enghsh  would  suit  me  admirably,  but  ther  will  be  a  time  of 
grea  trouble  and  danger  before  that  can  b,  accomplished  I 
daresay  you  wonder  that  I  do  not  come  he  ae.  having  made 
a*  you  may  suppose,  a  fortune  amply  suffic.n  to  life  uS 
there.     But  I  do  not  think  I  shall  ever  do  U  at;  I  have  Zd 

^ourZrLh    V*  ""  ""'"'r  f"^  ''  ^"^^^^^  -*y«'     ^ow  tit 
your  poor  father  has  gone  I  have  not  a  single  friend  in  Enriand 

and  the  humdrum  life  would  kill  me  in  no  time,  aSer  hS 
for  four-and-twenty  years  Uved  in  an  atmosphere  of  intZe 
excitement^  and  danger.  mingue, 

self  ^b7  Zy"""""  *"  '^V'  ^'''y'  -"^  «»»  J  '^ge  ^or  your- 
self.   By  the  time  you  get  this  letter  you  will  be  ahnost  fifteen 

and  as  your  father  tolls  me  that  he  has  talked  the  matter  ove; 
with  you,  capable  of  forming  some  sort  of  an  opinioT  As  Jar 
aspey  goes,  donot  let  that  influence  you  one  wayorthetSilr 
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The  Old  Lion  was  one  of  the  most  liberal  of  paymasters;  and 
although  one  spends  money  freely  out  here,  I  took  care  to 
transmit  a  considerable  portion  of  the  presents  I  received  and 
the  money  I  earned  to  a  firm  who  act  as  my  agents  in  Calcutta, 
so  as  to  be  in  safety  if  at  any  time  I  had  to  make  a  bolt  of  it. 
That  money  will  some  day  be  yours  whether  you  come  out  to 
me  or  not,  for  I  have  no  one  else  to  leave  it  to;  and  I  am,  by 
the  same  messenger  who  carries  this  letter  to  the  British  agent 
at  Loodiana,  sending  instructions  to  my  agents  that  in  case  of 
anything  happening  to  me,  the  money  is  to  be  transferred  to 
your  name,  and  they  are  to  communicate  with  the  firm  who 
are,  as  your  father  tells  me,  his  lawyers  in  London. 

"I  don't  know  whether  I  am  acting  altogether  wisely  in 
agreeing  to  your  coming  out;  and  I  certainly  should  not  have 
done  so  if  it  had  not  been  that  your  father,  who  must  have 
been  perfectly  aware  of  the  disturbed  state  of  this  country, 
evidently  wished  that  it  should  be  so.    Well,  if  the  life  has  its 
dangers,  it  has  its  advantages.     In  our  army  at  home  an  officer 
is  but  one  bit  of  a  great  machine;  his  life  is  a  routine,  and  in 
peace  time  as  dull  as  ditch-water.     Here  a  man  has,  every  day 
and  every  hour,  need  of  his  brains,  his  courage,  quickness,  and 
spirit.    In  war-time  we  fight  the  enemies  of  the  Maharajah; 
in  peace  we  have  to  combat  the  intrigues  of  our  enemies  and 
rivals,  to  guard  against  the  dangers  of  assassination,  to  counter- 
mine the  approaches  of  the  enemy,  to  be  ready  for  instant 
flight,  or  sudden  favour  and  promotioa 

"It  is  a  man's  life,  Percy,  and  to  a  man  of  spirit  worth 
a  hundred  existences  at  home.  If  I  knew  you  personally  I 
could  form  a  better  idea  as  to  whether  I  ought  to  say  to  you, 
stay  where  you  are,  or,  come  here.  Your  father  says  that 
he  thinks  you  have  a  fair  share  of  pluck  and  determination, 
and  that  he  considers  you  to  be  as  sharp  and  shrewd  as  most 
boys  of  your  age.  As  he  was  the  last  man  in  the  world  to 
speak  one  word  beyond  what  he  considered  due,  I  take  it 
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that  his  estimate  of  vour  charonfui.  ;.  ;.. 

ing  ^  ^  cnaracter  u  m  no  way  too  flatter- 

any  of  your  compMions)  Are  you  good  1  nl.^nfn        "     ". 

mischjaf,  »d  ready  to  take  tUuJZ^^i^i'oltTX 

hough  ™h  gift,  „  these  do  not  recommend  a^y  to  th   fav!^ 

wage  Of  allthe  dead  languages.   It  is  pluck  and  endurance  and 
adownnght  love  of  adventure  and  danger,  that  have  "2  usthe 

that  he  18  wilhng  and  ready  to  meet  it  from  whatever  ou.rt.r» 
Z"""".    However,  there  is  no  occasion  fryouTmako  „„ 

wmoo^ » rr'fTr"™  ^^  '"'point  wheS;:^;:s 

wiu  come  out  to  me  for  three  or  four  years-  whon  if  n^-ii  u 
t.me  enough  to  make  your  final  decision.^  W^toT^Lav 

X3^rLrthtrr.:^ji;-? 

He  wa.  cut  out  for  the  life  he  has  led  Porcv  "  h.  h.A     ■;, 
to  him.   "Hewast,h6l«»H«i..v..ii    .~  .™' "'"y.   he  had  said 

amount  of  IZZlZT^t!    f  ""'t.'*'  "  '"'""•>;  •" ''«'  ""y 

officer  in  the  king's"  fofhe^tf  "°'  f"™  """^  »  «°»^ 

and  would  ^^■>XT^i.^,^:^:zz'^'-':'^^^''- 

forwardnL'^C  nlre'tSS  "erSy'lf  r'^f 
confidence  of  any  of  these  Indian";'Cl'i^5  X 
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are  to  being  Burrounded  with  intriguers  ready  at  all  times  to 
take  sides  with  the  most  powerful,  and  to  sell  themselves  to  the 
highest  bidder.  He  will  tell  you  frankly  whether  he  thinks  you 
had  better  come  out  to  him  or  stay  at  home.  But  mind,  if  you 
do  go  out  he  will  expect  a  good  deal  of  you,  and  if  you  don't  do 
credit  to  him  as  well  as  to  yourself,  he  will  have  no  hesitation 
in  packing  you  off  home  again  at  an  hour's  notice." 

Percy  was  pleased  to  see  that,  although  he  warned  him  of 
the  diflSculties  and  dangers  of  the  position,  his  tmcle  clearly  did 
wish  him  to  come  out  to  him,  and  he  had  no  lasitation  what- 
ever in  making  his  decision.  After  reading  the  letter  for  the 
third  time,  he  placed  it  in  his  pocket  and  went  across  to  the 
doctor's. 

"I  expected  you,  Groves,"  the  latter  said,  when  he  was  shown 
into  his  study.  "So  your  uncle  is  willing  to  receive  you,  but 
leaves  the  choice  entirely  to  yourself.  That  is  what  Messrs.  Sims 
&  Hammond  said  in  their  letter  to  me.  Evidently  they  think 
it  a  very  foolish  business,  but  say  that  as  they  are  bound  by  their 
instructions  they  have  only  to  carry  them  out  if  you  decide  to 
go,  but  they  hope  that  I  shall  use  my  influence  to  induce  you  to 
decide  upon  remaining  here.  I  have  no  intention  of  doing  so. 
It  was  for  your  father  to  make  his  choice,  and  he  made  it.  He 
knows  the  country  and  he  knows  your  uncle's  character,  and  as 
he  thought  the  opening  a  good  one  for  you,  I  do  not  feel  that 
it  lies  within  my  province  to  influence  your  decision  any  way. 
I  need  hardly  ask  what  the  decision  is.  I  know  that  you  have 
been  looking  forward  to  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  and  the 
ardour  with  which  you  have  worked  at  Hindustani,  as  your 
master  tells  me,  shows  that  your  wishes  lay  in  that  direction. 
So  you  have  made  up  your  mind  to  go?" 

"Yes,  sir.  My  uncle  does  not  try  to  persuade  me  to  come, 
but  he  says  that  he  will  be  very  glad  to  have  me  with  him.  He 
lives  in  a  fortified  castle  with  a  lot  of  retainers,  like  a  feudal 
baron,  he  says." 
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"Then  I  am  quite  sure  no  more  need  be  said,"  the  doctor 
replied  smiling;  «I  don't  think  any  boy  could  withstand  the 
prospect  of  living  in  a  fortified  castle.  And  now  I  suppose  you 
want  to  go  and  see  the  solicitors?" 

"If  you  please,  sir." 

"Very  well.     I  will  give  you  leave  off  school  this  afternoon. 

If  you  find  that  there  is  a  ship  sailing  shortly  you  will  have 

many  preparations  to  make,  and  as  I  am  quite  sure  your 

thoughts  will  be  too  occupied  to  think  of  lessons  you  may 

consider  them  at  an  end.    If,  however,  you  find  it  will  be  some 

little  time  before  you  are  able  to  sail,  I  shall  expect  you  to  put 

the  matter  altogether  out  of  your  head  until  the  time  ap- 

proaches,  and  to  work  as  hard  as  you  can;  though  we  will  give 

up  Latin,  and  you  can  devote  yourself  entirely  to  Hindustani 

Let  me  see  you  when  you  return  from  the  lawyer's.  You  know 

the  way  to  London  Bridge.     You  cross  that,  and  anyone  you 

meet  will  then  direct  you  to  Fenchurch  Street      You  had 

better  have  your  dinner  before  you  start." 

Messra  Sims  &  Hammond  did  not  conceal  from  Percy  their 
opinion  that  his  decision  to  go  out  to  join  his  uncle  savoured 
of  lunacy      "We  are  willing  to  carry  out  your  father's  in- 
structions,   the  senior  partner  said,  shrugging  his  shoulders. 
We  considered  it  our  duty  to  express  our  opinion  frankly  on 
the  subject  to  him.      Having  done  that  without  avail,  our 
duty  m  the  matter  is  at  an  end.    We  find  it  a  not  unusual  thing 
for  our  chents  to  prefer  their  own  opinions  to  ours,  not  un 
frequently  to  their  own  cost.     Since  we  have  received  your 
uncles  communication  yesterday,  we  have  made  inquiries  aa  to 
the  vessels  loading  for  Calcutta,  and  find  that  the  Indiaman 
the  ^.ccanwUl  sail  m  ten  days'  time.     That  will.  I  take  it.  be 
sufficient  time  for  you  to  make  your  preparations.     One  of  our 
clerks  will  at  once  go  with  you  to  take  your  berth,  and  then 
^company  you  to  some  outfitter's  to  get  all  that  is  requisite. 
Your  father  left  with  us  a  list  of  the  clothing  and  other 
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matters  he  considered  would  be  required  in  the  event  of  your 
going." 

Five  minutes  later  Percy  set  out  in  charge  of  an  elderly 
clerk,  and  by  the  close  of  the  afternoon  the  passage  was  taken 
and  the  whole  of  the  outfit  ordered,  and  Percy  walked  back 
to  Dulwich  quite  overwhelmed  at  the  extent  of  the  wardrobe 
that  his  father  had  deemed  necessary  for  him  for  the  voyage. 
Several  suits  of  clothes  had,  in  accordance  with  the  instruc- 
tions on  the  list,  been  ordered,  of  a  size  considerably  too  large 
for  him  at  present.  Major  Groves  had  appended  a  note  to  the 
list,  saying  that  he  did  not  consider  it  necessary  that  a  large 
stock  of  such  clothes  should  be  provided,  as  there  would  be  no 
difficulty  in  having  them  made  in  India,  and  that,  moreover, 
Percy  would  probably,  to  some  extent,  wear  native  attire. 

The  ten  days  passed  rapidly.  Percy,  although  nominally 
free  from  the  school-room,  nevertheless  worked  with  ardour  at 
his  Hindustani 

"You  have  made  great  progress.  Groves,"  his  teacher  said 
on  the  last  day.    "  I  should  advise  you  strongly  to  work  several 
hours  a  day  at  it  during  the  voyage.    Some  of  the  passengers 
who  are  returning  to  India  are  sure  to  have  with  them  native 
servants  and  ayahs,  and  you  had  best  take  every  opportunity 
of  speaking  with  them.     You  must  remember  that  there  are  a 
large  number  of  dialects,  and  even  of  distinct  languages,  in 
India;  and  it  is  probable  that  you  will  find  your  Hindustani 
of  little  use  to  you  in  Northern  India.     Still,  it  wUl  greatly 
facilitate  your  learning  the  other  languages,  and  most  of  the 
educated  natives  understand  it,  as,  like  French  on  the  Conti- 
nent, it  is  the  general  medium  of  communication  between  the 
natives  of  difierent  parts  of  the  country.    Possibly  you  may  find 
among  the  servants  on  board  a  native  of  Northern  India^  and 
may  be  able  to  commence  your  study  of  Punjaubi  with  him." 
Two  days  before  the  vessel  sailed  Percy  went  by  appoint- 
ment to  the  lawyer's  office,  and  Mr.  Hammond  took  him  to 
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',  moreover, 


the  shipping  office  and  introduced  him  to  the  captain  of  the 

Deccan. 

"I  will  give  «i  eye  to  the  lad  as  far  as  I  can.  Mr.  Ham- 
mond  Captain  Grierson  said;  "though,  to  tell  you  the  truth, 
I  would  almost  as  lief  have  a  monkey  as  a  boy  to  look  after. 
btiU  1  don  t  feel  the  responsibility  as  great  as  that  of  my  young 
Mv  passengers.  Do  what  I  may,  they  will  indulge  in  flirtation! 
and  I  have  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  anger  of  the  relatives  to 
whona  they  are  consigned  in  India,  when  they  discover  that 
my  charges  have  already  disposed  of  themselves  on  the  vov- 
age. '  ^ 

During  those  last  days  Percy  was  the  object  of  the  greatest 
envy  and  admiration  of  his  school-feUows.  To  be  going  all  the 
way  out  to  India  by  himself  was  in  itself  splendid;  but  the  idea 
that  he  was  to  live  in  a  castle  with  armed  retainers,  and  the 
possibility  of  a  siege  and  all  other  sorts  of  unknown  dangers, 
seemed  almost  too  great  a  stroke  of  good  fortune  to  fall  to  the 
lot  of  anybody.  Most  of  his  effects  had  been  sent  direct  on 
board  the  Decern,  but  he  had  obtained  from  the  store  where 
they  had  been  deposited,  the  cases  containing  his  father's  rifles 
double-barrelled  gun  and  pistols,  and  the  fact  that  he  was  the 
possessor  of  such  arms  greatly  heightened  the  admiration  of  his 
companiona 

But  even  the  knowledge  that  the  pistols  were  in  his  cabin 
and  the  other  arms  stowed  below  with  the  greater  portion  of 
his  belongings,  scarcely  sufficed  to  keep  up  his  spirits  as  he 
stood,  a  solitary  and  rather  forlorn  boy,  on  the  deck  of  the 
grwt  ship  as  she  warped  out  through  the  dock-gates. 

The  doctor  had  come  down  early  to  see  him  on  board,  but 
had  been  obliged  to  return  at  once  to  his  duties  at  the  school 
and  everyone  but  himself  seemed  to  have  friends  to  see  them 
•      ^  The  entrance  to  the  docks  was  crowded  with  people  wav- 
mg  their  handkerchiefs  and  shouting  adimt  to  those  on  board 
while  many  who  were  to  land  at  Gravesend  wer^  on  deck 
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chatting    with    their   friends.      The    captain    stopped   good- 
naturedly  by  his  side  for  a  moment  as  he  passed  along. 

"All  alone,  Groves,  eh?    You  will  soon  make  friends,  and  I 
think  you  are  really  better  off  than  those  who  haven't  got  over 
saying  their  last  good-byes  yet     I  always  think  it  is  much 
better  to  finish  all  that  sort  of  thing  at  home,  instead  of 
prolonging  the  pain.    Here,  Harcourt,"  he  called  to  a  young 
fellow  about  sixteen,  in  a  midshipman's  dress,  "you  haven't 
anything  to  do  just  at  present    Give  an  eye  to  this  youngster; 
he  is  going  out  to  join  an  uncle  in  India,  and  is  all  alone  on 
board.    Introduce  him  to  the  other  midshipmen  when  you  get  an 
opportunity.     I  have  told  the  steward  to  mesa  him  with  you; 
he  will  be  much  more  comfortable  there  than  he  would  be  with 
the  people  in  the  cabin  aft     You  will  like  that  arrangement, 
won't  you.  Groves?" 

"Very  much  indeed,  sir,"  Percy  said,  feeling  as  if  a  great 
load  had  been  lifted  off  his  mind.  Harcourt  led  him  down 
between  decks  to  the  ward-room,  as  they  called  it,  where  the 
third  and  fourth  officers  and  the  four  midshipmen  messed. 

"  This  is  our  palace,  Groves.  A  bit  of  a  hole  in  comparison 
with  the  saloon,  but  a  snug  little  den,  too,  when  everything  is 
going  on  well  and  everyone  is  in  good  temper.  I  will  tell 
the  others  that  the  skipper  has  made  you  free  of  it  The  third 
and  fourth  officers  are  both  good  fellows,  and  I  think  you  will 
find  it  comfortable.  If  you  don't,  you  have  got  the  saloon  to 
fall  back  upon." 

^^  "I  am  sure  to  find  it  comfortable,"  Percy  said  confident'  . 
"I  have  come  fresh  from  school,  you  know,  and  am  not  accus- 
tomed to  luxuries;  I  should  find  it  miserable  among  all  those 
grown-up  people.  I  only  wish  I  was  gomg  out  as  a  midship- 
man  instead  of  a  passenger,  so  as  to  have  something  to  do." 

"Ah,  well,  you  can  talk  to  the  skipper  about  that  Perhaps 
he  will  put  you  on  a  watch  if  you  ask  him.  I  don't  say  the 
work  is  very  lively,  for  it  isn't;  but  I  know  that  I  should  be 
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very  sorry  to  have  to  make  the  voyage  with  nothing  to  do 
but  walk  about  with  my  hands  in  my  pockats.  However  I 
must  go  on  deck  now.     We  had  our  breakfast  long  ago-   we 

until  then  I  will  get  our  steward  to  bring  you  a  biscuit." 

to  eaVbl':'!  I?ft7'  "^"'  '  '^  *  ^"^  ^'  ^^  -^  --^^-^ 
Percy  followed  Harcourt  on  deck  again,  and  feeling  now 
more  settled  as  to  his  position,  was  able  to  loik  on  with  iftel" 
and  pleasure  at  what  was  being  done  around  him.  The  pas- 
sengers had  settled  themselves  a  little;  some  had  got  out  their 

1"'! 7  "T  '«**!^«^»"i"g  i»  groups,  but  the  ladies  for 
he  most  part  wore  below  arranging  their  cabins.  Men  in 
couples  walked  up  and  down  the  waist  smoking,  or  leaneS 
gainst  the  bulwarks  discussing  the  voyage  and  their  mutu^ 
acquaintances.  Most  of  the  sails  had  now  been  set,  for  The 
wind  was  favourable,  and  the  great  ship  was  running  f;^'  Sown 

and  with  his  trousers  turned  up  to  his  knees,  was  sluicinis  the 
dretj  "'.'"•  0^—-l-g"P  ropes.  0th  ag^ 
of  a  sailors  costume,  were  standing  at  the  sheets  and  braces  in 

tTr^rS%!r  '""  t  ""^  ''  P^'^  -  Btarboard,Ts  the  ha^ 
turns  of  the  river  brought  the  wind  on  one  quarter  or  2 

Percy  was  surprised  at  the  silence  that  reigned  among  so 
many  men,  but  he  understood  the  reason  wlien  thTsLp 
orders  we«  shouted  from  the  quarter-deck  where  the  S 
officer  was  standing  by  the  side  of  the  pilot.  Then  there  was  a 
hauling  of  ropes  and  a  creaking  of  blocks,  and  the  towIrL 
pile  of  yards  and  sails  swung  over.    Now  and  then  the  shin'! 

cirthrg:^ 'tr'^"^^'  '^'^^^^'  «^"^«  barge  of  :ma;fe 

cratt  that  got  m  her  way,  sometimes  missing  by  the  smallest 
margin    running    them    down.      On   one  !r  C  ofthese 
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occasions  a  mate  shouted  angrily  down  at  those  in  charge  of 
these  craft,  and  these  shouted  as  angrily  back  again.  Once 
past  Erith  the  river  widened  and  the  dangers  of  collision 
ceased,  for  the  craft  were  all  proceeding  in  the  same  direction; 
for  the  stream  was  now  running  too  strongly  for  the  barges  to 
attempt  to  make  their  way  against  it,  even  by  hugging  the 
shore  and  keeping  in  back-waters.  At  twelve  o'clock  the 
luncheon  bell  rang,  and  the  passengers  disappeared  from  deck. 
But  Percy  was  so  absorbed  in  watching  the  shore  that  he  was 
quite  surprised  when  Harcourt  touched  him  on  the  shoulder 
and  said: 

"  There  are  two  bells,  youngster.  You  must  keep  your  ears 
open  or  you  will  be  missing  your  meals;  for  they  do  not  ring  for 
us,  and  anyone  who  does  not  turn  up  to  his  grub  goes  without  it." 

The  voyage  was  a  very  pleasant  one  to  Percy  Groves.     The 
captain  did  not  allow  him  to  act  as  a  volunteer  midshipman; 
but  it  was  not  long  before  he  ceased  to  regret  this  decision,  for 
he  found  among  the  four  or  five  native  servants  returning  to 
India  with  their  masters  one  from  the  Punjaub.     The  man's 
duties  on  board  occupied  but  a  very  small  portion  of  his  time, 
as  he  had  little  to  do  except  wait  on  his  master  at  meals;  and 
he  was  very  glad  to  arrange,  for  what  seemed  to  Percy  a 
ridiculously  small  sum,  to  spend  five  or  six  hours  a  day  in  con- 
versation with  him.     Accordingly,  after  breakfast  and  dinner 
the  two  took  seats  up  in  the  bow,  Percy  on  a  low  stool,  the 
native  squatted  beside  him,  and  there  spent  hours,  at  first  in 
learning  the  Punjaubi  equivalents  for  Hindustani  words,  and 
then,  as  time  went  on,  in  conversation. 

The  native  knew  a  little  Hindustani,  and  could  get  on  fairiy 
m  English,  so  that  they  were  able  from  the  first  to  compre- 
hend each  other;  and  as  Percy's  former  studies  helped  him 
matenally,  he  picked  up  Punjaubi  quickly,  and  by  the  end 
of  the  voyage  was  able  to  express  himself  in  it  with  consider- 
able freedom.     He  was  always  up  early  in  the  morning,  and 
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off  dutrir  'T'^*"'^  ''''^  *"^  ^«^«"»  «''  midshipmen 

w^a  fi«    I  ''  '^'"'  °^  ''*^°"^'  ^^«"  ^^^J'  ^o'^"^  that  the  lad 
Zl«  W^     "  P^^/^g^' on  his  way  out  to  India  to  join  au 

ZldvZT  T.^r"^'^  ^^'^  ^'•"'  ^^^"8  «*^"«k  with  the 
teady  way  m  which  he  passed  the  greater  portion  of  the  day 

•♦my  don't  you  come  aft,  Groves?"  one  of  them  asked  him. 
th«  iS  *^'^gf  ther  strange,  sir.     The  two  officers  and 

the  midshipmen  are  all  very  kind  and  friendly,  and  we  live 

d7w,Tw?T'.*"^  V^*^  "^^^^  "^°^«  *'  »^o°^«  than  I  shodd 
do  with  the  ladies.  I  have  not  been  accustomed  to  ladr 
I  do  not  remember  my  mother,  and  for  years  I  lived  altogether 
at  school  After  my  father  came  back,  and  I  lived  atCe 
witu  him,  only  gentlemen  came  to  the  house.  I  like  it  all 
very  much,  and  should  not  like  to  change.  Besides,  if  I  got 
to  know  a  good  many  p-sengers,  I  might  not  be  able  to 
spend  so  much  l^me  in  work;  and  I  do  s!  want  when  I  job 
my  uncle  to  be  able  to  be  useful  to  him.  which  I  could  notl^^ 
if  I  did  not  know  anything  of  the  language." 

whnn  ^-  *"u.'"^'  ^^''''^^'  y°"^  ""^''^  ought  to  be  pleased 
when  you  jom  him  to  know  how  hard  you  have  worked.  It 
would  be  a  veiy  good  thing  if  every  young  cadet  and  writer 

Irk™  zr'^'.'r  r  '^•'  ^^^^  ^^^p' ^«  ^--^^  ^^^ 

work  out  there,  instead  of  wasting  six  months  in  lounging 
about,  trying  to  make  himself  agreeable  to  the  women  on  boTrd 
He  would  not  only  find  it  very  useful  out  there,  but  he  wouui 
find  It  very  profitable.    For  a  young  fellow  who,  on  aS 
was  able  to  speak  one  of  the  languages  pretty  flu;ntly,  would 

find  himself  in  a  responsible  and  well-paid  berth,  while  the 

tZZL  to''  '*  't'  ^^  ''^^""^  or^BombaT'or  s^t  fu 
as  assistants  to  unimportant  posts. 
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"It  is  my  aervant  who  is  teaching  you,  and  he  tells  me  that 
you  are  making  wonderful  progress,  and  that  you  already  know 
as  much  of  the  language  as  many  officers  who  have  been  in  India 
for  years.     I  can  tell  you,  too,  that  you  could  not  have  taken 
up  a  more  useful  dialect  than  Punjaubi.    At  present,  of  course, 
the  Punjaub  is  independent,  and   the  consequence  is  there 
are  very  few  officials  who  have  taken  the  trouble  to  learn  the 
language;  but  no  one  doubts  that  the  time  is  not  very  far  dis- 
tant when  we  shall  have  to  interfere  there,  and  in  a  few  years 
we  may  have  to  take  it  over  altogether.     In  that  case  I  need 
hardly  say  that  there  will  be  a  groat  demand  for  officials  able 
to  speak  the  language;  and  should  you  enter  the  Company's 
service,  you  would  have  every  chance  of  obtaining  a  post  there 
of  grflater  importance  and  profit  than  you  could  hope  to  reach 
after  years  of  service  under  ordinary  conditions. 

"I  myself  am  stationed  in  the  province  south  of  the  Sutlej, 
which  the  Sikhs  at  any  rate  consider  to  be  a  part  of  the  Pun- 
jaub, and  am  pretty  well  acquainted  with  what  is  going  on  at 
Lahore.    I  don't  know  your  uncle  personally,  although  of  course 
I  know  him  well  by  reputation.     He  was  one  of  the  best  of  the 
European  officers  in  the  Sikh  service;  and  although,  like  all 
the  others,  he  was  dismissed  at  the  bidding  of  the  mutinous 
soldiery,  I  have  always  heard  him  spoken  well  of.     He  was 
popular  among  the  men  of  the  two  regiments  that  he  com- 
manded, and  bore  an  excellent  reputation  among  the  natives 
generally,  abstaining  from  the  high-handed  exactions  by  which 
some  of  the  foreign  officers  amassed  large  sums  of  money.     He 
is  said  to  have  been  prompt  in  action,  to  have  maintained 
excellent  order  amongst  his  men,  to  have  protected  the  natives 
against  any  acts  of  plundering  or  misconduct,  and  the  districts 
where  he  was  stationed  were  contented  and  prosperous. 

"Like  most  of  the  other  foreign  officers,  he  held  himself 
altogether  aloof  from  court  intrigues.  Doubtless  they  were 
perfectly  right  in  doing  so;  but  for  all  that,  as  matters  have 
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turned  out.  it  might  have  been  better  for  the  Punjaub  had 

weight  into  the  scale  in  favour  of  some  strong  man  who  would 
have  put  a  stop  to  the  dissensions  that  if  they  contLurwill 
certainly  bring  ruin  upon  the  country. 

"However,  their  position  was  a  very  difficult  one.    The  Sikh 
chieftains  were  always  adverse  to  Runjeet  Singh's  policy  of  Euro 

ho  extended  to  the  Europeans  in  his  service;  consequently  the 
position  of  these  officers  was.  from  the  moment  of\is  death 
an  extremely  dehcate  one.     Moreover,  it  is  probable  that  the 
Indian  authorities  would  have  viewed  with  considerable  dis- 

^ZneL'"^^°'  '''  ^^"^  ''  *'^  ^"^J^^^  -^^  ^^^  hand« 
of  European  adventurers  of  whom  only  two  or  three  were  Eng- 

hsh     The  foreigners,  of  course,  would  have  had  no  sympathy 

whatever  with  our  aims,  and  would  indeed  have  been  formid 

able  opponents  in  case  of  trouble,  their  interests  lying  entirely  in 

the  maintenance  of  the  present  state  of  things  in  the  Punjaub 

You  are  going  out  to  the  most  troubled  portirn  of  India. 

youngster;  and  I  almost  wonder  at  your  uncle  allowing  you  to 

z^/iTz:'}' '' ' '''-'  ^^"^"^^^^'^ ''-'  ^«^-  -*^- 

••  So  he  told  me  when  he  wrote,  sir.  I  am  only  going  out  to 
him  till  I  gef  old  enough  to  either  go  into  the  army  or  fo  enter 
the  Company's  service,  if  my  father's  friends  can  obtain  a  com- 
mission or  a  writership  for  me." 

"Get  a  writership.  my  boy,  if  you  have  the  chance.     The 
civil  service  is  vastly  bettor  paid  than  the  military     Well  il 
may  be  that  we  shall  be  thrown  together  again  ouf  the^  ' 
s  nearly  time  for  our  commissioner  at  Loodiana  to  go  home 

appointod  to  his  post  during  his  absence,  in  which  case  I  am 
pretty  certain  to  be  in  communication  with  your  uncle-  and  S 
may  be  that  when  the  time  comes  I  shall  be'^ble  to  end  ^ou  a 
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helping  hand  to  enter  the  service.  If  you  stick  to  work  as 
you  are  doing  now,  I  shall  certainly  feel  justified  in  recommend- 
ing you  as  one  who  would  prove  a  valuable  young  officer  in 
the  Punjaub  if  we  become  its  masters,  or  on  the  frontier  if 
the  country  still  maintains  its  independence.  In  the  meantime, 
if  there  be  trouble  in  the  Punjaub  and  you  have  to  fly  for  your 
life,  remember  you  will  find  a  hearty  welcome  at  Loodiana." 

The  voyage  was  free  from  any  incidents  of  importance.  The 
Deccan  rounded  the  Cape  without  experiencing  any  unusually 
bad  weather,  and  except  for  one  or  two  minor  gales  the  weather 
was  fine  throughout  the  voyage. 

Most  of  the  passengers  were  delighted  when  she  dropped 
anchor  at  last  in  the  Hooghly,  but  much  as  Percy  longed  to 
see  the  wonders  of  India,  he  was  almost  sorry  when  the  voy- 
age came  to  an  end,  for  the  time  had  passed  very  pleasantly  to 
him.  This  had  been  especially  the  case  towards  the  latter 
portion;  for  his  studies  had  increased  in  interest  as  he  acquired 
a  knowledge  of  the  language,  and  by  the  end  of  the  voyage  he 
had  come  to  know  a  good  many  of  the  passengers.  His  first 
friend,  Mr.  Fullarton,  had  spoken  warmly  to  others  in  favour 
of  the  quiet  lad,  of  whom  they  caught  sight  when  they  happened 
to  stroll  forward  to  smoke  a  cigar,  occupied  so  intently  upon 
his  conversations  with  the  native  beside  him. 

"  I  hate  book-wonus,"  one  of  them  had  said  when  Mr.  Ful- 
larton had  first  spoken  to  him  on  the  subject.  "  Give  me  a 
lad  with  pluck  and  spirit,  and  I  don't  care  a  snap  of  the  finger 
whether  he  can  construe  Euripides  or  solve  a  problem  in  high 
mathematics.  What  we  want  for  India  are  men  who  can  ride 
and  shoot,  who  are  ready  at  any  moment  to  start  on  a  hundred- 
mile  journey  on  horseback,  who  will  scale  a  hill  fort  with  a 
handful  of  men,  or  with  half  a  dozen  Sowars  tackle  a  dacoit 
and  his  band.  What  do  the  natives  care  for  our  learning?  It 
is  our  pluck  and  fighting  powers  that  have  made  us  their 
masters." 
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and  enaisM  and  v„l,   •    r       .  *°  ""y*?"'  '''^'«  *«  "^dets 

do«  act  I^k  e.tf  p  „fk:riiri^''r  '  ""  '""  *"  ""' 
earlier  than  you  are  in  th»  JL'*^  I  o™  «P  «  good  deal 

the  rigging  Z rj^y^'Zf.tLT "T ^^ *'"»' 
tliere  as  are  anv  «(  *i,.  •  J  t  •  ^  "  "  '""'=''  »'  kome  up 
toT^Z^^l  the  mzdehapmen  some  of  wl>„n>  have  been 
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Encouraged  by  Mr.  Fullarton,  Percy  got  out  his  pistols  on 
the  first  day  when  the  practice  began,  and  never  missed  an 
opportunity  afterwards.  "Never  mind  the  rifle,"  his  friend 
said;  "you  are  not  likely  to  do  tiger-hunting  at  present,  and  you 
will  have  plenty  of  time  and  opportunities  for  that  later  on. 
Stick  to  your  pistol  practice;  you  are  going  among  a  wild  set  of 
people,  where  the  knife  is  readily  drawn  in  a  quarrel,  and  where 
men  do  not  hesitate  to  rid  themselves  of  a  foe  or  a  rival  by  assas- 
sination. Practise  with  your  pistols  steadily  on  every  occasion 
here,  and  keep  it  up  afterwards;  it  may  be  of  more  use  to  you 
than  everything  you  have  learnt  at  school  from  the  day  when 
you  first  went  there.  You  know  I  approve  of  your  sticking 
to  your  Punjaubi,  but  you  can  well  spare  an  hour  three  or  four 
times  a  week;  and  although  it  may  do  you  more  good  in  your 
future  career  to  be  a  good  linguist  than  to  be  a  good  pistol- 
shot,  the  last  may  be  the  means  of  saving  your  life,  and  unless 
you  can  do  that,  your  study  of  languages  will  be  so  much  time 
thrown  away." 

And  so  by  the  end  of  the  voyage  Percy  became  a  very 
fair  shot  with  the  pistol,  and  indeed  there  were  few  of  the 
passengers  who  could  break  a  swinging  bottle  more  frequently 
than  he.  He  was  surprised,  when  the  anchor  dropped,  at  the 
eagerness  evinced  by  the  majority  of  the  passengers  to  get  on 
shora  He  himself  looked  on  quietly,  for  the  captain  had  said 
to  him  early  that  morning,  "There  is  no  use  in  your  hurrying 
ashore,  Groves;  you  know  no  one  there,  and  an  hour  earlier  or 
later  will  make  no  difference  to  you.  I  shall  be  going  off  this 
afternoon  and  will  take  you  with  me,  and  after  I  have  been  to 
the  shipping  office  I  will  go  with  you  to  the  people  you  have 
letters  for.  I  know  them  personally,  and  an  introduction 
from  me  will  probably  interest  them  more  in  you  than  will 
the  formal  letter  those  lawyer  fellows  are  likely  to  have 
written." 
The  captain's  introduction  was  of  great  benefit  to  Percy.   The 
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agent  took  an  interest  in  him  and  nnf  i,; 

a  fortnight    At  the  end  Tthat  time  I      "^  **  5"  ^°"««  ^'' 

take  a  passage  up  country  in.      T    ^  "''^"S"^  ^^^  ^^^  to 

officers  LlarCdtToXThlrt'n'^l*"^  '^  *^-« 
town  there  would  be  no  dTfficuL  in^-     ^'^u''  ^^''"^  ^^^ch 
at  which  he  would  disLurk  aL  .J    ^^  *  *'"*'  '^  '^'  ^^^^ 
He  enjoyed  his  journey  much  .Iflf     !"''  *'*^'^  "P  ^y  'o^- 
'  able  tima     He^ouJd^re  '  nf  °"^^  ''  T^^^^  '^  <'^»«<ier- 
but  time  was  no  part'ct^roC  17,^'^  '*^*^'  ^^  '^^' 
he  would  be  cheated  righrandlef;  t^  v   t  *^'"*  *^""6^<^  *^«t 
and  might  not  improSb l  ha-        ^'%^f  S'^'"^  ^^'  vehicles, 

Percy  greatly  prefeL7thepasra.eTvW   '"  ''^''^'  «^^-- 
he  had  to  take  to  a  close  vehST    ^    ''"'''  """^  ^^«°  ^^^lly 

he  had  accomplished^  greatt^a^^^^^^^^  ''''''''  '"^'^ 

the  dust,  heat,  and  inconvScefo^  1  ff  ^""T'^  ^'^  ^^^ 
that  he  would  have  done  Z  ^  '  °*  [»"/  travel.  He  learned 
from  England  to  the  otherside  oT  J^^^^ 
Indus,  but  he  supposed  VhJT  ,  ""'^  ascended  the 
come  t^  CalcutrCuse  ht  "°'^'  ^*^  ^'''''^  ^^  to 
make  the  arrangemer for^h^^^^^  T^  ""  *'^'^  ^'^^^  ^-^ 
that  the  passage'  theS  e  by  w2  would' b'"'''^  """'"^' 

Calcutta  had  been  chosen  Irj'Vr*'  *^^  '«-^"  -% 
about  the  time  his  uncL  wrote  tf  ^'"'^'^^-  ^^''^  ^ad. 
sometimes  accomp^^d  by'^^;^^^^^^^  '^""^''^  <>'  robberies 

the  Indus  in  boa^  and  ^'.T^VZZVT'''''  "^ 
safer  route  up  the  Jumna  had  bL  I  '^^'"^^^  **^e  longer  and 
at  Sultanpoor,  and  haHw  .  i.  /  f'""  ^"  ^«^*  ^^^  l>oat 
through  Umballah  and  wtd  o"  W  """  °'  ^"^^^  *^-- 
was  known  as  the  protected  d.wif  w  ''"^  ^  '***^°°  »»»  ^^^^ 
jPuniaubwerestatrnedll^r^^^^^^^ 
whose  special  duty  wa!  toT««n  .k        """"P'  '^^'^  *  ^««^d««t. 
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The  agent  had  advised  him  on  his  arrival  at  Loodiana  to  go 
straight  to  the  Besidency. 

"It  is  probable  that  your  uncle  will  have  written  to  the 
Besident  about  your  coming,  and  that  instructions  as  to  the 
best  course  for  pursuing  your  journey  may  be  awaiting  you 
there.  It  is  a  long  way  from  Loodiana  to  Ids  place,  which  lies 
quite  in  the  north  of  the  Punjaub,  and  but  a  short  distance 
from  the  Afghan  frontier.  He  will  know  about  what  time 
you  will  arrive,  and  may  even  have  sent  down  one  of  his 
officers  to  accompany  you  on  the  way.  He  could  not,  of  course, 
guess  chat  you  would  know  any  of  the  languages,  and  it  would 
be  impossible  for  you,  speaking  nothing  but  English,  to  make 
your  way  alone  through  the  Punjaub.  Even  as  it  is,  I  should 
advise  you,  should  you  on  arriving  at  Loodiana  find  no  one 
there  from  your  uncle,  to  send  up  word  that  you  have  arrived, 
and  to  wait  quietly,  even  if  it  be  a  month,  till  you  hear  from 
him." 
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looted  up  rtu,  .  ™i,f "  "fh7,  ™  f  t»8  «t  »  d  J.    H, 

astonished  to  see  Mr.  FaCtonJ  wt^^^^  "^  ^'"^  ^^ 
on  board  the  Ltccan.  '  *"  """"" ''«  •«"»  »»i<l  good-bye 

"1.  »<!  that  I  m„,t  tr»vS  uTat  M  »  i^"  M«ophe«„n  was 
started  ne«  m„™i„g  J  t^^veM  Jf^  '°J°"*™  ''™.  «•  I 
me  up  the  countnr  I  have  W  K  ." '""'"'  '^'^  »«k« 
weks.    Ihave„o7foritte™  It    5'"  '"  """^  *«"  f"^' 

'^»re:ter»^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
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camped  on  the  plain  over  there.    You  will  know  the  tent  by  a 
blue  flag  flying  before  it. 

"I  told  your  uncle  that  I  had  made  your  acquaintance  on 
board  the  ship,  and  that  I  thought  he  would  be  very  well 
pleased  with  you.  I  did  not  tell  him  anything  about  your 
having  picked  up  so  much  Punjaubi,  but  left  it  for  you  to  give 
him  a  pleasant  surprise.  Of  course  you  will  put  up  here  for  to- 
night I  shall  be  knocking  off  work  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
and  in  the  meantime  you  may  as  well  go  and  have  your  bath, 
after  which  you  will  feel  more  comfortable.  I  will  send  a 
man  across  to  your  fellows  to  tell  them  you  have  arrived,  and 
will  be  ready  to  start  in  the  morning.  By  the  way,  I  ♦hink  it 
would  be  as  well  if  you  went  over  there  at  once;  it  would 
please  them,  and  there  is  nothing  like  making  a  good  impression. 
My  buggy  will  be  at  the  door  in  ten  minutes,  and  I  will  drive 
you  out  there.  So  you  had  better  have  a  preliminary  wash 
now,  and  can  take  your  bath  after  we  get  back" 

Touching  the  bell  a  servant  entered.  Mr.  Fullarton  gave 
him  orders  to  take  Percy  to  a  room,  to  have  what  boxes  he 
required  carried  up  there,  and  to  pile  the  rest  in  the  halL  By 
the  time  Percy  had  got  rid  of  some  of  the  dust  of  travel,  and 
changed  his  travelling  suit  for  another,  the  Kesident  was  ready, 
and  they  were  soon  driving  over  the  sandy  plain  in  a  light  trap 
drawn  by  a  wiry-looking  native  pony.  In  a  few  minutes  they 
reached  a  small  tent,  before  which  waved  a  blue  flag.  As 
they  approached  a  stir  was  seen.  A  native  officer  ran  out  of  the 
tent,  ranged  his  men  in  military  order,  and  placing  himself  in 
front  of  them  saluted  as  the  Resident  drove  up. 

"Good  afternoon,  Nand  Chund;  I  have  brought  the  colonel's 
nephew  over  to  see  you.  He  has  just  arrived,  and  will  be 
ready  to  start  with  you  to-morrow,  but  even  before  eating  he 
wished  to  see  the  officer  whom  his  uncle  had  chosen  as  his 
escort." 

The  Sikh  raised  his  hand  to  his  cap  in  salute  to  Percy,  and 
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"  Thank  j-on,  N.nd  Chund,"  Percy  -dIM  in  n. 
tongue,  "I  am  sure  that  you  mu,t  te  L^S.^  u°  '^ 

uacle  hae  peat  tn»t  and  con7de„«  »"  hfwL'ldtri."'' 
chosen  you  for  .uoh  a  mission  "  °'  '"'™ 

bil^^X^  «"'"^  ""^^'^  »'  ^""«  *"•  an»„e«d  in 

ao<;:j:^irtonr'"My!r:^';,^'  *«  ^--s  •^'^  h«d 

afid  me.  and  tSTl  shou  d  lav    ^  T-  """"  "<"  "'«^"- 
«.3;a.h.g  ..at  it  was  ne'X tVo'°u?:^l'^  '"^  "^  »'«"' 

do  so'  :^te  IZeXrCttt  r-;-  "•"  '  ^«-  - 
"My  uncle  was  well,  I  hope,  w^^n  ;:n'leThimr  """"^• 

was  hght  at  the  news  that  you  would  s  ^T  ^i^.  him  »  "^ 

to  eicess.    TW  do  soX.^  ^  r.™""  "  '■""»  "ho  drink 
nij  T-     i.      r,  """  ™  highest  to  the  lowest    tk. 

Old  Lion  himself  used  to  be  drunk  everr  n-.u    n  * 

they  will  have  a  good  meal  bZi'liZ^t,^  ^■'"^"-  " 
will  see  iliat  they  will  all  Z...T  !  "™^'»  *'  the  liquor,  yon 

«  if  they  h«,  tlStti^g  '^ng:' th^.:!"  X""^'" 
wonderful  constitutions  and  Ift^rTfl  T    ^  ,    ^^^  ^*^« 
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•tractor,  who  had  been  out  when  he  first  arrived,  and  who  now 
conducted  him  to  his  room. 

"It  is  far  better  here  than  on  board  the  ship,  sahib,"  he  said. 
"There  Ram  Singh  was  of  no  account,  even  the  common  sailors 
pushed  and  jostled  him;  here  he  is  FuUarton  Sahib's  butler,  and 
gives  orders  to  all  the  servants." 

"  No  doubt  you  feel  it  in  that  way,"  Percy  laughed.  "I  feel 
it  is  better  because  here  is  a  great  cool  room  and  quiet,  and  a  bath 
ready  for  me  without  having  to  wait  for  an  hour  for  my  turn. 
It  is  certainly  very  much  more  comfortable,  but  there  are  draw- 
backs too.  There  was  no  dust  on  board  ship,  no  occasion  for 
an  armed  guard,  no  fear  of  disturbance  or  troubles." 

"That  is  so,  sahib;  but  what  would  life  be  worth  if  some- 
times we  did  not  have  a  change  and  adventure.  As  I  have 
told  you,  I  have  had  my  share  of  it,  and  now  I  am  well  content 
to  be  the  head  servant  of  the  Burra-sahib.  But  my  lord  is 
young,  and  it  is  well  for  him  that  he  should  learn  to  bear 
himself  as  a  man,  and  to  face  danger." 

"  Well,  it  may  be  so,  Ram  Singh,  but  just  at  present  it  seems 
to  me  that  I  should  prefer  a  peaceful  life  for  a  few  yerrs." 

"The  sooner  a  cockerel  learns  to  use  his  spurs,  the  better 
fighting  bird  he  will  turn  out,"  the  man  said  sententiously. 

"  Yes,  that  is  all  very  well,"  Percy  replied.  "But  if  he  gets 
badly  mauled  when  he  is  a  cockerel  he  is  likely  to  shirk  fiffht- 
ing  afterwards." 

After  taking  his  bath  and  dressing  himself  in  a  suit  of  white 
linen,  Percy  went  down  to  dinner.  He  was  pleased  to  find 
himself  alone  with  Mr.  Fullarton,  who  in  the  course  of  the 
evening  told  him  much  more  than  he  had  hitherto  known  of 
the  state  of  affairs  in  the  Punjaub. 

«  Things  look  very  bad,"  he  said.  "  But  it  is  possible  that 
they  may  go  on  for  months  and  even  years  before  the  crisis 
comes.  As  to  this,  however,  your  uncle  will  be  able  to  tell 
you  more  than  I  can.     Mine  is,  of  course,  the  official  view  of 
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-    matters,  gleaned  from  the  reports  of  men  in  our  pav  at  L,.hnr« 

W^aJ^ISir  *'^  ''""^■^"'-    '^^^  -Po"b  oTsuch  t 
Kril!-  ?  T'  "^P""  *°  «^*^«  suspicion.     As  they  take 

bnbes  from  m  they  may  take  bribes  from  others  or  mav  be 
are  m  some  way  interested  in  deceiving  us     Yonr^^nl^  n 

t:t:zX7^}^:!''i'''^^'''  ^?h::ghi:rtat  n^n" 

active  part  in  the  plots  and  conspiracies  that  have  been  continu 
ally  going  on  ever  since  the  death  of  Runjeet  SinThe  must" 
have  been  more  or  less  behind  the  scenes  throughout;  and  w" 
certainly  have  tried  and  trusted  agents  at  Lahore. 

«  fh«/''''°*  T  *'"  °°^y  interested  in  these  matters  as  far 
as  they  concern  the  safety  of  your  uncle  and  yourselt     Stm 

nt::wb:t'^' ""'"' '° '  ^°^"*^  "^«  *^"  to  h^e  r  4^ 

mto  what  ,s  going  on  around  you.    Should  there  be  trouble 

^e  Ukelv  tT  i  u-^  !"PP°'^"«  ^°'  »  "^O'"^"*  that  you 
«^e  hkely  to  show  he  white-feather,  still  you  may  be  involved 
n  danger  that  would  shake  the  nerves  of  hardened  men     The 

coolness.  To  show  weakness  would  forfeit  the  respect  of  vour 
omi  people  and  would  in  no  way  alter  the  fate  that  wol 
beau  you  if  you  fell  into  the  hands  of  your  foes  You  W 
the  old  saying-' Assume  a  virtue  if  you  have  it  not'  tZ 
you  should  be  alarmed  in  such  a  position  wo^b  only  ,atur^^ 

you  anCuster  %  '"/''  u'^  '°°^"^^^  ^^  inmereZ.  as 
you  can  muster.     Remember  there  are  verv  few  mar,  »i,«  a 

not  feel  horribly  uncomfortable  when  e^sTd  t  grrdlnge^^ 
and  that  bravery  exists  not  so  much  in  having  Tee?2  of 
fear^of  concealing  all  expression  of  it  ^  ^  ^^ 

and  tW  hr"-^'*?.""^  ^"""'^S  *^**  ^^  h*"  never  felt  fear 
and  that  he  enjoys  being  under  fire,  take  my  word  for  it  hlT^ 

U  cavitl'r  l''^"^^'  "'''  especiall/in  the  excitm  n 
Of  a  cavalry  charge,  the  sensation  of  fear  is  lost;  but  in  the 
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praliminary  stage  I  never  knew  a  man  yet  who,  speaking 
honestly,  would  not  confess  that  he  felt  horribly  nervous.  I 
will  not  keep  you  up  any  longer,  you  have  had  a  long  journey 
to-day  and  must  be  early  in  bed.  You  will  be  called  before 
daybreak,  for  you  may  be  sure  your  men  will  be  heie  before 
the  sun  is  up,  and  they  will  be  gratified  to  find  that  you  are 
prepared  to  be  off.  I  need  not  repeat  now  what  I  told  you  on 
board  the  ship,  that  should  you  have  to  fly  for  your  life  you 
will  meet  with  a  warm  welcome  here." 

It  was  still  dark  when  Percy  was  aroused  by  Ram  Singh. 

"It  is  time  to  get  up,  sahib.  I  have  water  boiling,  and 
there  will  be  a  cup  of  tea  ready  for  you  as  soon  as  you  have 
had  your  bath.     The  bheei>l;i  is  outside  with  the  water-skin." 

"All  right!"  Percy  said,  jumping  out  of  bed.  "Send  him 
in." 

Taking  a  bath  consisted  of  squatting  down  in  the  comer  of  the 
room,  where  the  floor  was  mada  to  slope  to  a  hole  which  carried 
off  the  water  poured  fiom  a  skin  over  the  head  of  the  bather. 
As  he  dressed,  Percy  drank  a  cup  of  tea  and  ate  a  couple  of 
biscuits,  while  Ram  Singh  packed  up  his  trunk  agaia  He  had 
just  finished  when  he  heard  the  trampling  of  horses.  He  at 
once  went  out. 

"  You  are  in  good  time,  Nand  Chund." 

"It  would  not  have  done  to  have  kept  the  sahib  waiting," 
the  Sikh  said,  "  though  we  scarce  expected  to  find  him  ready 
for  us  so  soon." 

He  then  ordered  the  baggage-horses  to  be  brought  up,  and 
four  strong  ponies  were  led  forward.  Percy's  trunks,  which 
had  all  been  made  of  a  size  suited  to  such  transport^  were  firmly 
lashed  one  on  each  side  of  each  saddle.  When  this  was  done 
a  handsome  horse  was  brought  forward  for  Percy.  He  was 
about  to  turn  to  enter  the  house  to  say  good-bye  to  Mr. 
Fullarton,  who  had  the  night  before  told  him  he  should  be  up 
before  he  started,  when  the  Resident  made  his  appearance. 
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a  2*lTamL^Jr/^' .'"°'"  ^'  «"^'  "»°*J  ''^^^  »  drive  or 

opportLty.  rwl:';^^^^^^^^^         ^^^  ^^^  - 

your  head  clear  and  your^:rl;  ^^^X^^ 
^rown  away  from  want  of  prompt  Tecision  at^'aTriUcll'r 

^^^^St^X^Jt:^^^^  ^eapt 
he  kad  learned  at  the  ridinSll  »'"?''• "™'' 
«»  U.„„«h  the  »e„.  ;h 'S^f  LZZZ  'nflT 

ch.od,r;ed  r^jid  T^"^z^,  z  :fii  ^^i^ 

«id.  "^Thr   ^  ""•'  "T  '»  '"''»'  '"  at  thi.  speed)"  Pe„. 
"■A       The  p.ok.«.„n.Ia  will  not  be  able  to  keep  up  wS 

"They  wiU  follow,  sahib, 
chaige  of  them." 

S^J^lTV:!'"!  .l""^  '•^"''  "*  *•  fo"  other  bag. 
gage  animals.  Two  o£  them  we  shall  find  when  we  h.lt  ftf. 
food,  when  the  sun  gets  hieh  Thev  will  i,.,  •.  Z  j  "' 
i»  the  shade  of  «,me  tiee,  «d^S  hTv^  Z   ""?"•*»,'<'■" 
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the  end  of  three  days  we  shall  have  reached  a  point  where  care 
will  be  a  necessity,  and  will  then  travel  in  a  body." 
"But  from  whom  have  we  reason  to  fear  danger?"  Percy 

"  We  do  not  fear  danger."  the  Sikh  replied,  ••  but  we  prepare 
to  meet  it     In  the  first  place  there  are  robbers-bands  of  men 
Who  acknowledge  no  master,  such  as  deserters  from  the  army 
fugitives  who  have  excited  the  enmity  of  some  powerful  chief 
and  cnmmals  who  have  escaped  justice.     Such  men  form  bands' 
rob  villages,  plunder  well-to-do  peasants,  and  waylay,  rob.  and 
murder  travellers.     These  are  the  ordinary  foes;  all  those  who 
journey  have  to  prepare  for  them,  and  they  are  not  really 
dangerous  to  a  well-armed  party.     Then,  again,  there  are  the 
bands  by  profession  robbers,  but  who  are  for  the  time  hired 
by  some  powerful  or  wealthy  sirdar  who  wishes  to  gratify  a 
pnvate  spite     Openly  perhaps  he  would  not  dare  to  move 
!;?1kI     T  T  u'T'°'  '"^  *^'  background,  and  hires  bands 

^  J  Ki  T;  fu  ^''  ^"''"'''-  ^"^^  ^''^^^  ^^  f«  «^ore  for- 
midable than  those  composed  of  ordinary  marauders,  for  they 
are  of  a  strength  proportioned  to  the  object  they  have  to  ac- 
complish,  and  may  even  number  hundreds. 

"It  is  these  against  whom  we  have  to  take  precautions.    Mv 
lord  your  uncle  has  powerful  enemies,  and  these  doubtless  em- 

IZ  '^Z'  Tf  r  T^'  '"^''^  '^  ""  ^^'^^  P^«««  i«  his  strong, 
hold.  Should  they  have  learned  that  he  was  expecting  your 
arrival  they  would  of  course  see  that  your  capture  would  be  a 
valuabJ  one,  as  they  could  work  on  him  through  you  At 
m  rate  the  departure  of  my  band  is  sure  to  be  noticed,  and 
though  we  travelled  by  a  circuitous  route  we  may  probably 
fW  J^r/^^^^^.  *«  I^^<>diana.  Besides,  they  might  think 
Itl      f.uTt  '""P?*""*  '"^'"'"  ^"^  *h«  ^"ti«h  Resident 

enable  them  tr  work  my  master's  ruin,  and  so  will  spare  no 
pains  to  wrest  it  from  ma  "pare  no 
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to  my  Mb  TonTl^"''  '"'  ^"^  "°*  ^^"^^  '^'  'o«te  leading 

we  are  making  for  thetn  '  uT  "^  '^^  J°"^"«>^.  ^^en 

eye  open,  to  fravel  hv  '  *     ' """     '"  ^'''  '^  '^^«P  ^'^  °"« 
part  by  ni.ht    Thl  ^^V"  "^T*"^  '^''^'^  ^^^  '^^  the  most 

upon  by  his  enemies"^^  a  pr^f t^t  L     '"?  "'"^?  '''  ^^'^«^ 
British,  and  in  the  second  iS.  ®  ""^  ^^^^^ued  with  the 

where,  so  C«l  L  irnlj.T'"'?  «  ^^^^'''^^  '"  the  castle, 
surpri;e  or  aS  ^0^^^!'  "  ^^'"'  ^'"  °^  '^"^  «"^^«" 

a  guard  or  open  a  «ate  ani^  f.    ?f  ""T  ''""'^^^  "^'g^*  ^^"•"Pt 
«  Rnf  ♦»,       •     ^    . '  ^^  '^"^  ^®' »» the  troops  of  an  <  nemv  " 
iJut  there  is  no  civil  war  Nand  r>,„n^     i«  "x  an  <  nemy. 

a  chief  venture  to  attack  maunder  ^"''  *^'°  '^^^ 

»d  .  handsome  p?r„T^^5  t:tTTi  '''?""""'  ''«'"• 
has  p.88ed  »TOv  th.1  Jr^  ""•  "*"'  ""«<' «"»  Lion 

it  pleasM  tl,«r  ^  ?!,         '        ""  «^™''  «'"<'™  have  done  a. 

trade™  who  ^^Z^Tj^'tyfiT t:"",."".  "'"'''  "■« 
the  land  or  bury  their  weahh  1  f  "  ?"  "^'5'"  """^  % 
poverty;  the  m«kl  L  I     1  ?    T""  *»  Wrance  of 

wealthy,  ^^:^l^:  ^^Z^Z^L'Z^/'  " 
other.  arei^pov^^h^T  Se:ZtX;tSrjt 
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rights  that  he  gives  those  under  his  protection,  and  for  taxes 
as  light  as  those  imposed  by  him  in  his  district." 

"But  I  thought  that  all  Europeans  had  been  deprived  of 
commands,"  Percy  said. 

"That  is  true,  but  in  this  country  a  man  only  surrenders  a 
profitable  post  when  he  can  no  longer  hold  it.     Even  Runjeet 
Smgh  8  orders  to  governors  to  surrender  their  posts  to  others 
were  often  disobeyed,  and  he  was  obliged  to  march  armies  to 
enforce  them.    It  is  far  more  so  now.    Three  years  ago  my 
lord  was  nommally  deprived  of  his  command  of  the  dis^ct  aa 
weU  as  that  of  his  troops  by  tho  orders  of  the  court  at  Lahore 
but  he  was  too  wise  to  obey.     Had  he  opened  the  gates  he 
would  assuredly  have  been  taken  a  prisoner  to  Lahore,  and 
there  have  been  put  to  death;  so  he  held  on,  and  none  have 
cared  to  undertake  the  work  of  turning  him  out. 

"StiU  the  man  appointed  as  his  successor  is,  we  may  be  sure 
only  waitmg  his  opportunity.     He  belongs  to  the  family  of 
one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  princes-one  who  could  put 
ten  thousand  men  in  the  field;  but  the  colonel  has  nearly  two 
thousand  good  soldiers,  and  such  strong  walls  that  with  these 
he  could  repulse  an  open  attack  by  three  times  that  number 
Besides  this  aU  the  district  is  in  his  favour.     They  dread 
nothing  so  much  as  that  another  should  take  his  place,  and 
the  news  thi^t  an  army  was  advancing  would  at  once  swell  his 
force  by  three  thousand  fighting  men.     Moreover,  he  has  allies 
among  the  hill  tnbes  who  have  never,  save  under  the  pressure 
of  forc^  acknowledged  the  authority  of  Lahora    It  is  not  until 
his  rival  8  relations  have  made  some  compact  with  another  sirdar 
6quaUy  powerful  that  they  are  likely  to  attack  us  openly 

th.  i'TI'^l  ^'•''''''.''  "  *^^*y'  ^  ^  ^'^<  *»d  ««»  more 
the  knife  of  the  assassin.     We  believe  that  the  soldiers  can  be 

trusted  to  a  man;  but  who  can  tell?    Gold  is  very  powerful 

ajQd  among  two  thousand  there  must  be  some  who  would  sell 

their  dearest  friend  were  the  bribe  sufficiently  lai^e  " 
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ond.r  if  foreign  offiL",,™^!?/'"  ""J--  "■"* 
his  death  there  w«"riZ  hIT  '?*.'"■  *"  "■»•  Alter 
Old  Lion  h.d  tr«n^  r^lt!;  ;  w  *°  '"^  which  the 

■»i««il  of  .Ul  foreign  offi^™  Z.  i„  "^  "'?»""<'  '<"■  ">«  d"- 
to  ohooM  their  own  C?«  .^    nT°  °'  W-  '"  "-e  right 

There  ia  no  CV^^^i.^ or 'otr'Tf  ""'^  "'''^■''^ 
people,  they  dictate  UtZ  t!  th.  !l  J*"^  "PI"'""  "«' 
unmake  maharajaha    lUt  „1,^  .r"'  """^  ""  "»'"  » 

they  have  eve,yUg'l  ^^^^^^-^"uilK''?^"'' 
no  one  to  control  the  mL,  y.h^J    a        ■    "'*"'  """  » 
if  only  they  keep  on  L^i!  "•^r^"'", "."  P'""""  •*<"». 
That  would  maiter  but  littriT    u*°  ''"^"  "'  "»  ""y 
each  other  they  havol^tl  >'"''»  ""^  "'*  »»  »"«k 

or  two  and  the  thing  i,  La    Th}'  ?•'""?'  ""  *  "P"""' 
lord.  ^     ''°'"'    There  hee  the  danger  of  our 

thi'^r  frwerLnhtr"  ■"■'  ■''-  'o  ""-^  -•«■ 

-^stance  of  «.»e'o?t  "ShVyXfa-Ve""  ""^"  *' 
theee  an  hoetfle  liemselve.  to  «„?  i  !!.  ?  """"  '»  "■»' 
foreigner,  and  at  pr«entl7^'»,X,J'^^r  he  i.  . 

w  only  because  the  colonel  had  .0  '^  .  '?""*""•    '' 

-for  all  knew  that  althI„!Lk       *?^     "'""  "■  ""  »™y. 

stect,hewa,aIway:'w*a^SlrZ  ™  """"'"°'  "■■>" 
without  ^use,  thltl  h^  nottL'-tW  r^'"""""^ 
none,  and  used  all  thA  ,««.      '"^       es,  that  he  oppressed 

maharaiah  to  obtifn  S  ;:y"rhi.'';r""f  T""  *»  »'<■ 

militaiy  chief,  have  «,  fowled  ,-    T!?  "8"l«'ly.-that  the 

to  any  movement  agl'rhlm  ^     *°  ""*'"  *»  "'•»■" 

"  ^^'^  *°  '™'-  «"  «»•«  that  he  i.  a  brave  I«„ler,  and 
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know  that  his  men  wiU  die  in  his  defence.    Therefore,  it  would 
need  a  higher  bribe  than  usual  to  induce  them  to  risk  their  lives 
in  a  struggle  from  which  they  would  gain  nothing.    It  is  far 
easier  to  revolt  for  extra  pay  than  to  obtain  the  money  by  an 
attack  on  the  colonel's  fortress.    Thus,  for  aught  we  know,  it 
may  be  years  before  serious  trouble  comes.    It  will  depend 
upon  what  events  occur.    At  present  the  soldiers  are  well 
content  to  do  nothing  but  eat  and  drink  at  the  expense 
of  the  people.    In  time  they  wiU  become  restless,  and  then, 
who  knows,  they  may  attack  and  plunder  the  strong  places,  or 
they  may  make  war  upon  the  English.    They  believe  that 
they  are  invincible.    They  have  an  immense  number  of  guns, 
and  they  think  that  because  the  Sikhs  have  conquered  Cash- 
mere and  wrested  territory  from  the  Afghans,  and  hold  all 
the  country  north  of  the  Sutlej,  nothing  can  withstand  them. 
I  know  nothing,  I  am  but  an  ignorant  man  as  to  all  things 
outside  our  country;  but  I  know  that  the  English  conquered 
Scinde  although  its  sirdars  and  soldiers  were  many  and  brave, 
that  they  made  themselves  masters  of  Afghanistan,  and  even 
after  their  great  misfortune  there  came  back  and  again  took 
Cabul  and  punished  the  Afghans;  and  I  say  to  myself,  Why 
should  the  Sikhs  want  to  fight  this  people,  who  do  not  inter- 
fere with  them,  and  who  have  always  respected  the  treaties 
they  have  made  with  usi 

"The  Old  Lion,  who  feared  no  one  and  who  spread  his  rule 
far  and  wide,  always  kept  friends  with  the  English,  although 
most  of  his  chiefs  would  have  taken  advantage  of  their  trouble 
in  Afghanistan  to  go  to  war  with  them.  He  knew  the  power 
of  the  foreigners,  and  was  always  ready  to  engage  white  officers 
to  teach  his  soldiers.  He  had  a  wiser  head  than  any  of  the 
soldiers  who  are  now  ready  to  raise  the  cry  of  war  with  the 
iinglish;  and  I  know  our  lord's  opinion  is,  that  should  we  en- 
gage m  a  struggle  with  his  people  we  shall  assuredly  be  beaten. 
ant  what  avaU  are  these  things  with  men  puflfed  up  with  pride, 
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Maharajah  ObZpSi^Z  ^h.  p""  ""'.'    ^°'  *»  W. 

"id  a  Lie  pS;  °"?tI'  """"'?  '*«  ■'»"•■'  '^»  »««» 
thousand  Blrone  and  tl.«  .w  ''  "  '  '"""''''^  «"*  «*? 

Beside,  whenTl  t.  tZTT  ""?  «""«  "  «'-' 
fioW  you  would  have  your  w^„  «*.."'"''  ™''  ""  »  the 
were  nece«a,y  England  ITdl  f«'"?S  P"""-  ""'«  «  it 
-trong  «  that  now  Sldrlriti^T'  "'^  ""^  " 

attention;  they  are  mere  8he«»^f'      ?."  *"  "^^  ">»  I«™ 

:;That  ie  all'we  w^rCith^d"'"'''  ""  ^'  '^'^'^  -" 

byahoI2it^i:Jrj»"^'.;'*'\«n<'  can  be  canned 

three  or  four  of  thZ  ^-^  VZ  it"'^  '"««'«*     W"  '■"^ 

wim  us,  so  that  we  can  at  any  time  pitch 
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one^should  we  arrive  at  a  halting-place  before  the  baggage 

oA^Z^'^!  an  hour  later  Percy  waa  lying  under  the  8h;;Je 
of  the  ten<^  the  sides  of  which  were  tied  up  to  permit  the  air 
to  pass  freely  througL  In  a  short  time  tiffin  was  served,  con- 
swtmg  of  an  exce  lent  pillau  of  fowl,  a  dish  of  meat  prepared 
jnth  savoury  condimente.  followed  by  an  assortment  of  delicious 
»uit.  The  dnnk  consisted  of  water  cooled  in  a  porous  jar. 
flavoured  with  the  juice  of  a  slightly  acid  fruit. 

"  I  would  have  brought  wine,"  the  officer  said  apologetically, 
but  my  lord  your  uncle  said  that  you  would  not  1^  accus^ 
tomed  to  It,  and  that,  riding  in  the  sun,  it  was  better  you 
should  teke  only  cooling  liquors.  He  has  sent,  however,  a  tin 
filled  with  an  herb  that  with  hot  water  make,,  a  drink  of  Uich 
be  is  very  fond;  it  is  sent  up  to  him  in  a  chest  from  Calcutta. 
He  said  you  would  know  what  to  do  with  it.    He  calls  it 

"  I  am  glad  of  that."  Percy  said.  «  There  is  no  difficulty  in 
preparing  it.  It  needs  but  boOing  water  poured  over  it  I 
will  have  some  this  evening.  I  am  very  fond  of  it  too.  but  I 
am  accustomed  to  drink  it  with  sugar  and  milk." 

"We  have  sugar."  the  man  said,  "but  milk  will  be  difficult 
to  obtain.     Our  master  never  uses  it  with  his  tea." 

I  r'n51'if'l*''"'*T'^*^  ^*'"  ^^"^y^^  "though  I  am  sure 
]^sha  n  t  like  it  so  well  at  first    At  what  time  do  le  move  on 

« In  about  six  hours,  if  it  so  pleases  you.  It  is  ten  o'clock 
now  by  four  the  sun  wiU  have  lost  some  of  its  power  " 

"How  many  hours' ride  shall  we  have?" 

"  Three  hours  at  a  canter.  We  are  doing  but  a  short  joumev 
to-day  as  it  is  the  first  After  this  we  shall  never  be  LrtZ 
eight  hou„  m  the  saddle ;  that  is,  if  it  is  not  too  much  foTyoT' 

rath«r  ;rff7  "1    T  .T^'"  ^'''y  ''P"«^'  "^"t  I  «hall  feel 
rather  stiflF  for  the  first  day  or  two.  after  not  having  ridden  for 
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A.  I  told  yoo.  we  .re  to^.^Slw*''  /«"  Sultanpoor. 
To-morrow  we  .hall  .triie„o^j,^",'?°f  "  "S'-g  «°  I-h«re. 
The  nextmoramgwe  rtall  o^Thel^l"""''?"^*"'"'*"-- 
to  the  north-west,  pa«  bv  ^n  '°' '»''  *«"  *»  tarn 

where  we  dnUl  ,Wk<,  thrht  „^' °°f*  '»""  '"^^  ■»"«». 
wh.oh  extend.  «,me  thirty  i"ihr'  ""  '""'''  ''"Wet 
Th»  „  the  route  by  which  iZ^tl  ""f  f  ""K  ""  Wl'e. 
danger  by  4he  way  we  .hall  „f  *"■""'•  ■>•  '  «  1  lew  of 

eft  "  n,ay  be  n,.^t  e^ntl^l'S  f*'  '"''''"  "S^or 
to  forty  mile,  a  day     o„,T  J^f^eys  «re  from  thirty 

farther  but  we  mlT^egS/te  ,7.00:^  h'  ^ii  "°°"'-  «»  »"«i 
animali    We  Aall  be  fn  l7.       f    ''  ""^  "">*  «'  'he  b.gg«,, 

"own  we  did  it  i„  ZeZ,,T^ """"  ''''  ""^    S 
«iTival»  ""  "^J"  ">  ««ler  to  be  in  time  for  ^ 

^^f'Z  S'a  Wh'  Tyr  ""  '"■'*  '^a  «-y  thing," 
with  aU  that  W  p  J™  "r  ■"»'  »h.--k  I  trj:vel  aSt 
are  iiUed  with  tWn|.  my  Ife  wZ/?  ?"'■  *'  °""»  'o»r 
^>  .get  for  him  and  «nd  ouTwIth  1  r  ^  "^^  «*  ^ome 
18  in  them."  '  "'"  me.    I  have  no  idea  what 

le«.  likelihood  of  being  meddled^  '>?'?'  ""«  «»«.  the 
know  yon,  box.,  when  wo  eomenn  within  V"-  ^»"  *'"  "'»' 
tU  evening.     R  would  neX  hav!  ?  "'°.'"«8««e  «imal. 

through  the  Punjaub  at  prjnt  wSL^"  f  ^  '""eiling 
(W)  P""*"'  with  boxe.  of  English  make- 
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they  would  be  looted  by  the  first  party  of  soldiers  who  came 
across  them.    I  had  them  measured  the  evening  you  came  to 
my  tent,  and  carpenters  were  at  work  all  night  to  make  boxes 
^hat  would  contain  them.    Then  the  boxes  would  be  sewn  up  in 
matting  before  the  animals  started  this  morning,  and  marked  with 
native  marks  to  the  address  of  a  liierchant  in  Jummoo.    The 
road  for  the  first  four  days  is  the  same  as  if  we  were  going  there. 
Thus  if  the  matting  is  cutv  the  native  box  will  be  seen  inside. 
"  The  four  men  with  them  are  dismounted,  and  their  horses 
led  by  those  who  came  on  here  ahead  of  us.    Jummoo  was  the 
safest  place  that  we  could  choose  to  address  the  packages  to, 
for  Ghoolab  Singh  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  our  chiefs;  the 
most  powerful  perhaps.    He  is  brother  of  Dhyan  Singh,  who 
was  Eunjeet  Singh's  chief  c  unsellor,  and  uncle  of  Heera  Singh, 
who  succeeded  his  fathei  alter  his  murde:*  by  Ajeet  Singh.    He 
it  is  who  is  your  uncle's  principal  enemy  as  it  is  his  son  who 
obtained  the  appointment  of  governor  of  the  district.    Baggage 
directed  to  a  merchant  in  Jummoo  is  therefore  less  likely  to  be 
interfered  with  than  if  intended  for  another  town,  as  com- 
plaints laid  befoi    Ghoolab  by  an  influential  merchant  might 
cause  inquiries  to  be  made  and  punishment  to  be  dealt  out  to 
those  who  have  interfered  with  his  goods  in  transit.    Ghoolab's 
name  is  still  powerful,  evon  with  the  soldiers,  and  his  influence 
among  the  leaders  is  quite  suflBcient  to  obtain  some  sort  of 
redress  for  injuries  committed  upon  those  wealthy  enough  to 
pay  for  his  protection." 

"It  seems  a  curious  state  of  things  to  anyone  coming  straight 
from  England,"  Percy  said,  "where  the  law  protects  everyone, 
and  where  the  richest  and  most  powerful  dare  not  wrong  t^p 
poorest  peasant" 

"That  is  good,"  the  Sikh  said  thoughtfully,  twirlmg  his 
moustache,  "but  in  that  case  how  can  the  rich  obtain  any 
advantage  from  their  money?  How,  indeed,  can  they  become 
rich!" 
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or  oomp«,i«!.-  ^  '"""  '^""'y  "'™'«>  »  public  fund. 

.'.'^iT'"" ''°  '^'^  *°'' '"  *^  "Wm"  to  dor 

then  r  °'  "•  """^'-^  "-y  •  -^kbour.  wh.t  do  they  do 

g.v,n  by  tk.  judges  „i  „,,  ^oh^  «^il  to  ob^T"' 

jm  tho  lame  u  the  poorest"  ■»"■«"  to  obey  them 

"It  wund.  very  good,"  the  Sikh  nid  tl  wahtfullr  "I,.,,  v 

^r.r^rtCx^h7i-^?»-^^^ 

£ri^rt^ffL-Lrtro:erdrji- 
xcXre-ftT.  rLX"»  "b^T  ""^^ 

mn  CM  «,„ire  wealth."         ^       ^  "^"^  "'""  "  ««" 

£t';;\e^i^.-rrdT.dt.T  '-s;.: 

««  all  aeleep  .h:e«ly.  it  i.  getting  too  hot  even  to  tit"  ^  "' 
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CHAPTER    IIL 

AT  THE  CASTLE. 

™R  four  days  the  journey  was  pursued  without  incident. 
•^  They  had  brought  with  them  a  sufficient  store  of  pro- 
visions for  th<   journey,  and  travelled  by  by-paths,  avoiding 

•iT  *?  T""^.  *"  ^"'^^'''  ^'^^''S  for  five  or  six  hours  in  the 
middle  of  the  day,  and  performing  the  greater  portion  of  the 
distance  after  8u„»et  Just  as  they  had  started  for  their  even- 
ing nde  on  the  fifth  day  two  howemen  overtook  them  and 
reined  up  as  they  did  so. 

"We  have  missed  our  path,"  one  said,  "can  you  tell  us  how 

,!i"  ***.*  ^^  '^^*'®  "^^  ^^'^  ^""^  «*»elt««*  for  the  night?" 
Ten  miles  farther  you  will  find  yourselves  in  the  miUn  road 
a  mile  from  Sealkote.  «« *"»u, 

"If  you  are  bound  thither  we  shall  be  glad  to  ride  with  you 
f^protection  »  one  said.  "There  are  many  parties  of  L- 
mashes^hont,  but  they  will  hardly  interfere  with  so  strong  and 
respectable  a  company."  * 

"We  travel  slowly,"  Nand  Chund  said,  "and  shall  not  reach 
Sealkote  to-night     When  the  beasts  are  tired  we  shall  halt" 

We  are  m  no  hurry,  and  do  not  care  whether  we  reach  the 
town  to-night  or  to-morrow  morning,  therefore  if  you  have  no 
objection  we  will  share  your  bivouac  Far  better  to  los^  a  few 
hours  than  to  run  the  risk  of  having  our  throats  cut" 

..  1     ^""^JK  ^""^  ^^"^^  ""^     "You  are  very  welcome 
to  stay  with  us,  if  it  so  pleases  you." 
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animals  were  unlotdeA  « t^n*  Jf!^k  T   !^  *'  *"®  baggage 

It  18  for  you  to  decide,"  Nand  Chund  said.     "You  ar«  w«I 

party  and  glided  away  to  the  right  ^ 

"I  have  sent  him  to  watch  them  "  K«», ^  r»u     j 

and  mU  bring  us  word  if  they  move  on."  ^  ' 

What  do  you  suspect  them  to  be  I" 

"What  makes  you  think  so,  Nand  Chund?" 

«ngul»,  J«,  th.ir  diMg,  of  intention,  when  th.y  found  th!J 

rhreS"""'  Thai,  convention  t«.ij:rr 

"What  did  they  talk  about!" 
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What  was  the  harm  in  that?"  Percy  asked  in  Burprise. 
Only  that  it  waa  natural  when  tailing  in  with  a  party  like 
ours  that  they  should  have  asked  .aany  questions.      Whence 
we  came,  and  whither  were  we  going?    What  merchandise  we 
carried?    Were  we  trading  on  our  own  account,  or  were  we 
carrying  goods  for  some  trader?  How  was  it  that  I  had  such  a 
strong  armed  party  with  me?     These  are  the  questions  honest 
menir-nM  ask,  but  they  spoke  only  of  their  own  doings  and 
Mked  no  word  about  ours.     I  nave  no  doubt  whatever  that 
they  Imow  who  I  am  and  who  y/.u  ar«,  and  that  all  they  really 
wanted  to  learn  was  where  we  Juto^r^ed  to  stop.     Now  they 
are,  I  am  certain,  watching  us,  or  probably  one  may  have 
ndden  oflF  to  carry  the  news  and  fetch  their  band,  while  the 
other  remains  to  see  that  we  do  not  move  our  camp." 
"What  are  you  going  to  do,  Nand  Chund?" 
"I  shall  wait  till  Euzam  returns.   If  they  should  have  ridden 
straight  on  we  shall  move  at  once;  if  they  both  remain  on  watch, 
and  It  seems  that  they  are  likely  to  do  so  till  morning,  I  shall 
when  Ruzam  returns,  go  off  with  four  of  the  men,  and  making 
a  circuit  come  down  upon  them  from  behind  and  despatch 
ttiena.    If  one  goes  and  the  other  remains  on  watch,  Ruzam 
can  be  trusted  to  give  a  good  account  of  him  before  he  returns 
here. 

"But  it  would  be  terrible  to  HU  two  men  who  have  not 
actuaJy  harmed  us,"  Percy  said,  shocked  at  this  his  first 
experience  of  the  customs  of  the  Punjaub. 

"They  have  not  done  us  much  harm  yet,"  Nand  Chund  said 
gnmly;  «'but  they  are  endeavouring  to  draw  us  into  an  ambush 
which  will  cost  us  our  lives  and  you  your  liberty,  and  per- 
haps our  lord  his  fortress  and  his  life.  Therefore  I  shall  have 
no  more  hesitation  in  killing  them  than  I  should  in  shooting  a 
lurking  tiger."  ° 

Three  hours  passed,  and  then  Ruzam  glided  into  the  camp 
'  What  is  your  news,  Ruzam?" 
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They  have  jUBt  left,"  the  man  said;  "I  have  been  close  m, 

them  aU  the  time  Uatening  to  their  talk.     They  have  been 

watching  you  from  a  spot  half  a  mile  away.    Thoy  would  have 

come  up  to  hear  what  yoii  were  saying,  but  neither  would  stay 

behmd  alone,  saying  what  was  true  enough,  that  we  also  might 

be  watching  them,  and  if  they  separated  they  might  be  taken 

singly    For  the  same  reason  neither  would  stay  while  the  other 

rode  forward.    I  could  have  shot  one,  but  I  could  not  have 

been  sure  of  killing  the  second  before  he  rode  off,  and  so  thought 

it  better  to  be  quiet     At  last  they  concluded  that  you  had 

really  encamped  for  the  night,  and  that  they  could  safely  ride 

off  with  the  news.    It  was  unfortunate  that  the  moonlight  was 

80  bright,  for  it  prevented  my  crawling  up  close  enough  to 

attack  them  before  they  could  mount" 

"Did  you  hear  what  roads  are  li^aly  to  be  beset?" 
"No,  they  did  not  enter  into  particulars;  but  they  said  that 
they  would  be  sure  to  have  you,  as  there  would  be  parties  on 
every  road.  It  is  the  young  sahib  they  aio  anxious  to  capture- 
and  the  orders  were  strict  that  he  was  to  be  taken  unharmed, 
and  that  all  the  rest  of  us  were  to  be  kUled  or  taken  prisoners  " 
"We  will  delay  no  longer,"  Nand  Chund  said.  "We  will 
leave  the  tent  standing  and  put  some  fresh  wood  on  the  fire. 
They  can  be  at  Sealkoie  in  an  hour,  and  perhaps  will  return 
with  a  party  without  delay.  Load  up  the  horses  and  let  us  be 
off.  Did  you  hear  them  say  where  they  have  come  from 
Ruzami"  ' 

"Yes,  sahib,  there  were  six  of  them  at  Loodiana.  They  must 
have  got  nerra  from  someone  in  the  fortress  of  the  object  of  our 
journey,  they  arrived  there  on  the  day  after  you  did.  The 
morning  we  started  one  man  was  sent  off  with  the  news  while 
the  others  followed  us,  not  together  but  singly,  so  that  every 
road  we  could  take  should  be  followed  and  our  steps  traced. 
Each  night  one  man  has  been  despatched  with  the  news  of  our 
halting-placea" 
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"You  Me.  Mhib,"  Nttd  Chund  wd  to  Percy,  "I  w„  not 

now'w^  lirrr'™  '""  ^^  ■»»"  "«"  am..Jh "or": 
now  we  must  see  if  we  cannot  double  upon  them." 

AS  aoon  u  the  baggi^e  waa  packed  the  party  mounted  and 

ponfm.,-^  •  "        '  ^  "°P®»  ™*ke  8«re  that  we  have 

eon.  0.  acro^  ^;  ^o.^  by'lt  c^n  rXroCl":^  t" 
hope  before  we  have  travelled  verv  far  fL  kT  ^^ 

leading  in  Hi«  ^;-    *•     "'^""^^  ^®'y  i*^  w>  hit  upon  another 

do  without  it"  ^'  '  "•  on  a  road  we  can 

thej^^m'radtr." 'uT^*^  "v  «*:'"«  *"«"  ''°"«'  *» 

party  followed  it  in  Igfe  ?,.  ""^  """*  '""""8  •«  on  it  the 

poiiT'w  thTofflce^%'£"o^::  *",>*«•  •»'■»■'  "■•" 

Dio,  sahib,  the  colonel's  boxes  may  be  of  imDorf*ni.«  a  j 
at  any  rate,  it  has  not  come  to  that  yit  If  we  ar^I^^^  .^? 
have  to  mHa  fnr  u  ^t  ^  ®  *^®  attacked  and 

n»ve  to  ride  for  ,t^  of  coume  we  must  leave  them,  for  whatever 
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wf  werrtravem^'  wirbeT  "'  "'f  T" ''  ''^*'»'    ^ho  road 
that  thev^Il  hit  r»,    •        r"""  ***  '^«'"'  »»<*  't  "  alone 

th.  woril. »         ^  ""'  "'"  '"'"  ''"''  """'Mwed  ample  to 

«  yo«  «y,  th,  peop,.  .„  ^,  h,„„„XrhL  "        ^  "'""°' 

vated,  and  they  cou  d  1^1?^  »        .       •"'.''  """"'■J'  »  »"™l*i- 
of  betog  <«.covld  if  tt.Vf  l'°"°'?'l'"i'''"'"'™"«^ 
.noampfd„rZt.r.'        '  ^"^  '"""""""  "'"•  ""em  «.d 
All  night  the  journey  eontinaed.    Percy  wu>    .  .i«.„    .i.  . 
he  Mver.1  time,  doaed  off  in  hi.  M.t  .^i  Zi      t'^"  ""' 
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bv  tU  ^Z   '  .«■  "'^  «i«y  then  directed  their  couree 

ifthe  right  Sn  *^""'  ""  ""*  "f"-  •  P**  '«"Jtag 
JfwoXf  °"  """  °™''''  "'"'"•  ""^  ^'^  *™  ""»  «»rth 

rode  on  at  a  brisk  napA  wK,-i-  *u    '"'^;"^^™cnons,  and  at  once 

l4  when  Na7clX«  wrh^do„°r'.li^^^ 

"All  is  well,  eahib  A  IJ^t  r?  '"' "'"'"^<'«  «>"1  '"d: 
I  doubt  not  th;t  the'ooloiCw:;!  thl"^  '''"^^  ""» 
Jeroy  le.pt  to  hi,  feet  „d  „.«,»  hi,  way  to  the  edge  of  the 

m  Zzz:7  TsLSror  ^.",V"f '  ""-'^  -  "•"■-^ 

the  colonel  hin>Belf  at  tC  ZS  !^'2'  "^^f^  "^'•»"  '» 
horse-hair  crest  to  hi,  helmet"  ""'  '^*  *«  ''^i'' 

fron.  h.-s  ho™  b"e,lf  CSjng^S^^X^  '-'' 
boy.  I  am  glad  indeed  to  see  you  safe  and  lm,n7  t  u^^l  "^^ 

^her,  were  '^XZZ.':^.^:^'^^''-^^^ 


te  different 
iheir  course 
they  came 
hth  leading 


U  that  last 
>8,  decided 
Bast.   The 
id  at  once 
ashes  and 
g  a  space 
d  cooked, 
9  thicket, 
i  to  Percy 
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'rift  th«  «w,  a..t  yrKo  th,„7  ""'''?'*°  "'  "«'' »"'". 
tiU  I  c«.,  „m  to  fetch  ™,f-^rI'L1^''  "'""  '■''^"8  ""^ 
long  in  getting  fat„  the  Sie  WoTt,!^?'' V  "'^  "»' 
l^ginning,  M;  but  you,  ZuL. T™  «  l'»l«n  »  rough 
may  be  lun  that  there  fa  nTZ  !  .  f  *?  °°*  "o"-  You 
to  t,y  .onolueion,  wS  u"  ht^^n*  Jrl"""  '^''  "■""«> 
Puniaub.  I  hardlv  Z..?/  u  !  "'  ""  *""  '"»!»  i»  «>e 
I  doi't  knot  when  iCt  h    '  ^°"  ,"""''>  '"™  »"'«^  I'««'y- 

the  letter  fromlTFultoonri^  5  '"''  ''.'"'™  ^  "«»"^ 
come  out  with  him;  ^^wol^^:^'";? 'f"* 'k"  you  had 
daye."  '  "''™  probably  be  there  in  a  few 

"I  was  very  glad  to  come,  unoIe,-TerT    It  did  „„f .  i. 
«ve,  m^nutee  to  decide  aboH  conlingX'l  tr°::j'';": 

aith'o'^s  rti:^t^!/'"i  T-  i'T'^  ^°»  <»  ^'  p-^. 

like  what  your  fatter  wL  J  ""^  *"*  y™  ^»«"  "»  »«« 
that  we  wrC^XTuXit''  ""■"  •""  ^"'^'^''^ 
But  I  don't  eee  the  liC-fS  "  '"  "^^  J'™"  "e"- 
-».  Your  father.  de„  ^  felTw  r^r  ""f  "■"  ""'  ' 
OS  if  he  had  a  .tiff  colllr^  T  .  '  ""•  •'"'J™  '»°''«d 
method  «,d  orfer;  »S"o  Lb^T  '"""  .•^'y  k'  "«  •"  for 
I  hated  both.    WeU  ™  1  °  „  "  '«'"  ™™8''-  "•""g'' 

me  about  your  royl^L  "7-?  T">  "X""".  "I  you  can  tfu 

work  we/NLSr  Tw  rati  c  7d  '71 ''""  ^°" 
hoy  in  your  oh.^    Have  yo^uTe  ^tjuir  b;;^^  Z"" 
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M  soon  as  you  started.  We  must  find  out  these  traitors,  Nand 
Chund,  and  make  an  end  of  them.  However,  we  will  talk  that 
over  afterwards." 

By  this  time  the  horses  had  been  led  out  from  the  thicket 
The  colonel  watched  Percy  critically  as  he  mounted,  and 
nodded  approvingly  as  he  sprang  into  the  saddlft 

«r"'?*^  "  "^^*'  ^^''  ^  *®®  *^*^  y^^  *''«  a*  *»oni®  on  »  horse. 
We  shall  make  a  Sikh  of  you  before  long.  How  have  you  got 
on  with  him,  Nand  Chundl  You  must  have  been  quite  in  a 
fog,  Percy,  as  to  what  was  going  on.  Your  tongue  must  have 
haa  quite  a  holiday  since  ycu  left  Loodiana." 

"The  young  sahib  speaks  Punjaubi  very  fairly,  colonel,  and 
we  had  no  difficulty  in  understanding  each  other." 

"Speaks  Punjaubi!"  the  colonel  repeated.  "You  must  be 
dreaming,  Nand  Chund.  How  can  the  boy  have  learned  the 
language.  I  suppose  you  mean  Hindustani-though  how  he 
could  have  picked  that  up  in  an  English  school  is  more  than 
I  can  understand.  There  was  no  such  thing  heard  of  when 
I  was  a  boy." 

"It  is  Punjaubi  he  speaks,  colonel,  though  he  told  me  he 
could  also  make  himself  understood  in  Hindustani,"  the  officer 
said  in  the  native  language. 

"Nand  Chund  tells  me  that  you  can  spe.^  Punjaubi,  Percy, 
but  in  truth  I  can  hardly  believe  him." 

"I  don't  speak  it  very  well  yet,  uncle,  but  I  can  get  on  with 
It     I  worked  five  or  six  hours  a  day  on  the  voyage  out  with 

Punjaubi  servant  of  Mr.  Fullartoa     I  thought  it  would  be 

tZlf  "T  ^?  ?.'  t^''.^''  something  of  the  language  when  I 
arrived.  As  to  the  Hindustani,  I  have  had  a  master  at  school 
twice  a  week  for  more  than  a  year  before  I  sailed." 

"I  am  delighted,  Percy.  You  must  have  worked  hard  in- 
deed to  speak  as  fluently  as  you  do,  and  it  does  you  tremen- 
dous  credit  I  own  I  should  never  have  thought  of  spending 
my  time  on  board  ship  learning  a  language.    You  do  take  after 
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your  father  more  than  me,  after  all;  it  is  just  the  sort  of  thing 
he  wou^d  have  done.  Well.  I  am  pleased.  boy,~very  pleased 
Mr.  FuUarton  spoke  in  very  favourable  terms  about  you  when 
he  wrote.  I  wondered  then  how  he  should  know  anything  about 
a  boy  of  your  age  who  chanced  to  be  a  fellow-pisenger.  but 
thought  ,t  was  merely  a  bit  of  civility  on  his  pak.  and  meant 
nothing.  I  suppose  he  heard  from  his  servant  that  you  were 
workmg  up  the  language  with  him.  and  so  came  to  toke  an 
mterest  m  you.     Perhaps  you  sat  near  him  at  table?" 

"No.  uncle;  I  took  my  meals  with  the  second  and  third 
offcers  and  the  midshipmen.  The  captain  offered  to  put  me 
there;  it  was  so  much  nicer  than  going  among  a  lot  of  grown- 
up people,  and  of  course  it  gave  me  a  great  deal  more  time  for 
work.  But  towards  the  end  of  the  voyage  I  came  to  know 
most  of  the  passengers.  Mr.  Fullarton  was  the  first  to  be  kind 
to  me.  He  used  very  often  to  come  forward  to  where  I  was 
worbng  with  Eam  Singh-that  was  the  name  of  his  servant  - 
and  he  would  explain  things  about  the  graiumar  that  I  coild 
not  understand  and  Ram  Singh  could  not  tell  me,  for  of  course 
ne  didn  t  know  anything  about  grammar." 

"Well,  you  can  ride,  you  can  talk  Punjaubi  fairly,  and  you 
know  something  of  Hindustani.     That  is  a  capital  beginnL 
i'ercy.     Have  you  any  other  accomplishments?" 
,^..      "Nothing  that  I  know  of,"  Percy  laughed,  "except  that  on 
Uie  way  out  I  practised  pistol-shooting;  and  before  we  got  to 
^alcutta  there  were  not  many  on  board  who  shot  much  better 
Mr.  Fu  larton  made  me  practise  from  the  first,  and  told  me  that 
to  shoot  straight  was  one  of  the  most  valuable  accomplishments 
I  could  have  m  India." 

"He  was  perfectly  right,"  the  colonel  said  heartily  "A 
quick  eye  and  hand  with  the  pistol  are  invaluable,  especially 
in  a  country  like  this,  where  assassination  is  the  most  oniinarv 
way  0  getting  rid  of  an  enemy.  My  pistol  has  saved  my  life 
several  times,  and  the  fact  that  I  am  a  doad  shot  has  no  doubt 
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taved  me  from  many  other  such  attempts.     Even  the  most 
desperate  men  hesitate  at  undertaking  a  job  wWch  invoTve 
certain  death;  for  even  if  they  planted  a  dagger  between  my 

a  stnng  mne  tmies  out  of  ten  at  twelve  paces.   It  is  very  seldom 

Now'amlTain-r  J  f'""'  ''  *  ^°"««'  -»^«  *^-  «-" 
JNow,  am  I  at  all  hke  what  you  expected  me  to  be?" 

uncle    Tfh^^^'i  ^'^  '""^'^  "°^  ^'''^''  i^«»  »bout  you, 
uncle     Father  said  you  were  taller  than  he  was  and  bigger 

and  that  perhaps  you  would  have  a  beard,  as  most  of  the  S 

"We  all  adopted  the  native  costume  to  a  great  extent,"  the 
colonel  said.    "Of  course  there  was  always  a  prejudkTlifst 

kent^^t  br''?.'  "'?  5  ^"^'^"^  ''«^«  wouldVrconSy 
kept  1  before  the  mmds  of  our  men  that  we  were  foreirer; 

c?^  Jlrt  '2;.''"  y*''  '"^  "^°"  «~y  *han  our  owTr* 
climate  like  this,  and  I  don't  think  anyone  could  den v  f^  ! 
moment  that  it  is  a  good  deal  more  pictLesquI"  ^        "^  '''  * 

wISoVof  rlt^'o  'l^'t  i\*^'  ^°«^P^«*«  g*^^  «'  »  Sikh 

steel  cap  feU  a  curtain  of  light  .teel  links,  coverinrth^^^^^^^^ 
down  to  the  eyebrows,  and  then  '^'ng  so  ^  to  shied  tSf 

it  cotdd  h«T       ?'i  ''''  ^"'^    ■'"^^'^  "P'  ^»*  '^hen  "quired 
80  as  to  afford  protection  against  a  sword-stxoke  from  the  S 
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^nnA  i  ^^^y-'l^i^'^d  Bilk  feU  from  the  neck  to  the  kneea 
Bound  the  body  were  four  pieces  of  armour,  of  work  aiX 
to  the  helmet     One  of  these  formed  a  back,  Ind  the  otherth" 

tt::  Sh^  ^"^"  ''''''  '''  ^^'  -^'-'"^^  --  — ed 
Across  the  back  was  slung  a  shield  of  about  eighteen  Inches 

rEuron«  i  1  '..*^,"^  ""^^  "P°"  *^^  *^  "ke  those  in  use 
protected  by  steel  pj  ces  from  the  elbow  to  the  wrist  ih^ 
hands  bemg  covered  b,  fine  but  strong  linl-mail  kepuf  k  t 
by  straps  across  the  palm  of  the  hand.  The  leg  were  covered 
by  long  tightly-fitting  white  tromers  reaching  tfthrfeerThe 

rggel'^Ltthtf  '^^'  T^^t^'^  '^'''''  ^t^ttlsL'l 
inf  rL^  .  "'°"'  *^*^°"8^  «^'°"«  ^"'i  «»P»We  of  resist- 
beL  ofl^l'filr.'  '''"-''r^'  "^^  ^'^'y  "g^*'  *^«  «teel 

;rs;rrdr  t^r  ^^^  ^'^^^^  ^^  ^^^  -^-^'« 

The  officers  were  very  similarly  attired.    The  soldiers  were 

ban  rr  ?T.'  'T '  ^"  ohain-armour.  with  smZ^I^I 
than  those  of  the  officers,  but  of  leather  with  metal  bosses 
some  wore  turbans,  others  steel  caps.  ' 

as  he^?n//-^';.*^?^  '*  °^?  "^^"'  ^^^°y'"  *h«  «^lo«el  asked. 

fJ'^^^^^if?  fi,°®-^°«^n«  men,"  Percy  said  doubtfully,  "but 
they  would  look  a  great  deal  better  if  they  were  all  dress^' 

"  Ahl  that  is  your  European  v,otion,  Percy.    No  d-y^.h  to  an 

scratch  H  but  dress  makes  no  difference  when  it  comes  to 

hfd  ^aba^^..'^'"^^'  ""^'^^j^'^  European Tffic.  : 
had  to  abandon  the  idea  of  introducing  anything  hke  uniform- 
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ity  in  iresB.  The  men  clof;he  thmsAv^,;  a..d  in  i  Mition  to 
^e  e^^e  it  would  be  to  them  to  get  ne;  clotl!:!  on^ 
^nl    ^^  '^  indopendenc.  would  revolt  against  any  dictf! 

tetZr  *  f"'"'-  ''  ^  *^^  '^'^"^  ^«^^«^  diffilult  to 
get  theB.  u>  submii  to  anything  like  £uropeaB  diacipline,  but 
to  attempt  to  mU-oduc.  un- .rmity  of  garb  would  produced  r^ 
v^ution  «no^  them.  TKare  .  no  Lk  tLing  i  uniform^ 
e.en  m  the  attire  of  the  mos^  highl.v-iavoured  troops  of  the 

ii  irane<..  m  tiie  extreme. 

^.mo'ir  «,d  troppmg,  have  co.,>o  down  to  them  from  n>.ny 
g»e«t.on&    Some  carry  I,„ce,  «>me  matehloela,  «,me  oSy 

.wathed  np  to  the  eye.  m  gaud,  coloured  robea    So  that  a 

man  .  arme  are  serviceable,  Mid  he  b  willing  to  learn  hi.  driU 

.  obedient  to  di«ipli„e  and  of  goo«  behaviour,  I  ^  n'fi 

for  h,.  clothe.;  though  a.  far  a.  I  can  I  di,comage  a^y 2 

aU  are  fairly  dressed  m  accordance  with  their  notions  You 
mu.t  remember  that  untU  the  days  of  Mwlborough  there  w^ 
noU.««  hke  uniform,  in  European  armies,  cpeci^  longT 

w-f^-  •  ^^  """  "  *■"  «"»«  "-ere  was  very  conridS 
latitude  m  the  matter  of  drew."  ">nHaeraoie 

"n'wThV  '^\^f'''*'  ^'^  »  Sikh  faahion,  nndel" 

easv  a„H  fl  ""^^  '""''•  ^  I-'J""  «>eir  drew  is 
easy  and  flowing,  and  you  win  find  it  comfortable  Your 
European  dress  will  at  once  mark  you  out,  and  shodd  the«  to 
tKuble.  your  chances  of  escape  would  be  vastly  greater  in  Skh 
costume,  than  in  «iything  which  would  at  oncost  you  out 
as  a  Europeaa  In  the  course  of  »  year  you  will  Sa  T. 
bmguage  like  a  native,  for,  a.  you  _      supp^^^^ulSfh^ 

~    ,  li^lr^'  "''°"  ""  "^  '"^^  41.;/ And  ind.^ 
to  .,  ,  Punjaubi  now  comes  u  u*  .«te  naturaUy  than  English. 
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If  It  were  not  that  I  have  always  made  a  point  of  getting  a 
opportunity  offe.^,  I  should  almost  have  forgotten  my  nati^ 
re!  it  no??' ^^'  *'"  ''  '''  ^-^^-  ''  ^-^  ^^^^^/--t 
They  had  just  ascended  a  brow,  and  as  they  did  so  the 
stronghold  came  suddenly  into  view.  It  stood  on  a  rocky  spur 
runmng  out  from  the  hills  behind  it.  This  broke  suddTnly 
away  at  the  foot  of  the  walls,  and  seemed  to  Percy  to  be 
almost  perpendicular  on  three  sidea  Y  ^o  ae 

sc^thttrorr '"^'"  ^'""^'  ""'•'•  '"^^^^  "°^^^y  -'^^ 
"No;  except  by  treachery  it  is  impregnable  on  the  sides  you 
see,  or  at  any  rate  on  two  of  them.  On  the  side  facing  Z7t 
js  very  steep,  indeed  almost  inaccessible.  There  is  a  footpath 
cut  for  the  most  part  in  the  rock.     It  zigzags  up  the  C 

by  which  the  fortress  is  entered  from  this  side.     There  are 
three  places  that  can  only  be  climbed  by  ladders,  and  when 

get  up.  The  weakest  side  is,  of  course,  that  which  we  don't  see 
where  the  spur  runs  up  to  the  hills  behind.  I  have  taken 
every  pams  to  strengthen  it  there,  and  have  blasted  a  cut  thirty 

^ltt\  ,  ^r*  '°^*'^'  ^'^y  ^"^S^^y  *^^«d  *«  the  strength 
of  the  whole  place  since  I  was  first  appointed  governor  tn 
years  ago.  At  that  time  I  only  resided  here  occasionally 
sometimes  moving  about  in  the  towns  and  viUages,  at  otheJ^ 
absent,  often  or  months,  with  my  three  regiments  on  om^ 
mihtery  expeditioa      But  I  foresaw  that  there  wouldT 

;::;i::^t^r ''''''  '-''^  -'  ^^^^^^  -^  -^^^ 

aZl^'^Z  ?'  ^^'^  P°^"*«  °^  th«  place.    For  when  I  was 
fimt  appointed,  my  predecessor,  as  is  often  the  case,  declined  to 
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hand  over  the  fortress  to  me,  and  I  had  to  capture  it    It  was 

picked  men  to  scale  the  rock  unnoticed,  when  a  storm  was 

of  the  wall,  drew  up  a  rope-ladder,  and  so  got  a  footing-  we 
crept  along  the  waUs  with  scarcely  any  opposition   fo'/tle 
sentries  were  cowering  under  shelter  of  the  Varapel^  and  we 
reached  the  gate  before  the  garrison  had  taken^he  aiL^ 
The  rest  wa«  easy;  we  threw  open  the  gates,  fired  a  couple  of 
guns  as  a  signal,  ^d  the  main  body  of  my  troops,  who  had 
moved  unperceived  to  a  point  a  quarter  of  a  mUe  away 
hurried  up,  and  we  were  speedUy  masters  of  the  place.    I  at 
once  resolved  that  I  would  do  my  best  to  avoid  being  turned 
dMrT^  *  T"^''-    ®°  ^"  I  h*^«  «««ceeded. 

none  of  them  were  serious,  for  I  take  care  that  my  sentries 
don  t  sleep  at  their  posto.  and  it  would  need  a  regi^kf  s  eX 
a  large  force  to  teke  it;  I  mean,  of  course,  bf  Sikhs  The 
Bntish  have  proved  over  and  over  again  that  rU  fortre^es 

"How  large  is  it,  under 

"It  iB  .bout  a  quarter  of  a  mUe  from  end  to  end,  and  at  the 

to  wall  So  there  19  plenty  of  room  not  only  for  my  trooM  but 
for  a  l«ge  nnmberof  fugitive,  from  the  country  rou^nrTha™ 
p«n  etored  away  sufficient  for  a  year,  even  /the  rtrentth  If 

oimculty.   There  were  some  laige  tanks  when  I  took  nossession 

Z,  ^'  «r"'^'^''**  *«  *«"■•  Of  course  .iX^S 
that  falls  on  the  r«>fs  in  the  rainy  season  i,  cwefully^lir^ 
«d  stored;  and  in  «ldition,  I  have  constructedlrouX  tH 
^ot  -^  nules  away  in  the  hills.  This  brinrme  dol 
n^cient  water  for  our  daUy  needs  without  touohinf  the  snpp™ 
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in  the  tanks,  which  is  stringenUy  preserved  in  case  of  »  siege 
for,  of  course,  an  enemy  would  as  a  first  step  intercept  my 
supply.from  the  hills.  ^  ^    ^ 

"^e  supply  in  the  tanks  is  certainly  ample  for  many 
months,  and  would  of  course  be  replenished  in  the  wet  season, 
so  I  have  no  anxiety  on  that  head.     I  always  keep  a  consider- 
able amount  of  salt  in  the  magazines,  and  on  the  approach 
u*5  ?T^  f  **^®  "^^"'^  ^®  ^"^«°  ^  slaughtered,  and 

Jnr -ui      w»,    o*,  f 'f  "  *  '^''^^^  «*  °»^o'  ^««e««ity  here, 
for  although  the  Sikhs  have  no  objection  to  eat  it,  they  can  do 

very  weU  without  it,  and  are  perfectly  content  if  they  can  get 

plenty  of  the  native  grain  and  a  proportion  of  rice  " 

The  road  wound  up  the  valley  under  the  foot  of  the  rock 
on  which  the  fortress  stood,  and  then  climbed  the  hill  by 
ziga^s  cut  at  an  easy  gradient  until  it  reached  the  level  of  the 
shoulder  which  it  followed  down  to  the  castle,  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
away  The  wall  on  this  side  was  much  higher  ;  ;  ;.i  that  on 
the  other  faces.  The  gate  was  flanked  by  two  massive  stone 
towers  and  two  others  rose  at  the  angles.  A  drawbridge  was 
lowered  as  they  approached,  and  over  this  they  crossed  the 
deep  fosse  that  had  been  cut  by  the  coloneL  Ten  cannon 
were  placed  on  the  wall  and  four  on  each  of  the  towers 

"It  wodd  be  a  hard  nut  to  crack,  Percy,"  his  uncle  said, 
as  they  rode  Into  the  gateway. 

"It  would  indeed,  uncle.  No  wonder  you  have  been  left 
ar     'inmolosted. ' 

i-assing  through  the  gateway  they  were  faced  by  another 
wall,  which  extended  in  a  semicircle  in  front  of  them.  Four 
cannon  frowned  down  on  the  gateway  from  embrasures,  and 
the  parapet,  which  was  very  high,  was  closely  loopholed  for 

T*l.®*'^,  ^T^^  ^  ^^  "K^**  *^«y  'Ode  between  the  end 
of  this  wall  and  the  main  one,  and  then  turning  shaiply  to  the 
left  rode  into  the  town.  Percy  had  expected  to  find  only  » 
barrack,  but  there  was  a  main  street  with  shops  on  either  side 
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where  commodities  of  all  kinds  wem  «nW     pi.-   i  .u 

the  buildings  where  the  troorrrriodL       7-^  '\"^  ^'" 

of  the  town  stood  a  l^JZThZT     ^    '  """^  '°  *^*  *'*'»''« 

tidy.     Women  we^  ',f?^^^'^S  was  scrupulously  clean  and 

placed  abr^nrceX^'anTe^^^^^^^^^  «^"^- 

and  peaceful  that  Percy  wonde'd  v^y  whe  herfh"  ?t' 

a  force  as  r^^J^^L^;^^:^^^  ««--  -h 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

A  RAID  FROM  THE  HILL& 

A  S  the  party  rode  through  the  street  the  pflopl*  looked  up 
XX  m  surprise  at  the  young  European  riding  by  the  side  of 
the  governor  It  was  evident  that  though  the  secret  of  his 
coming  had  reached  the  ear  of  an  enemy,  it  had  been  well 
preserved  in  the  town. 

On  his  alighting  at  the  entrance  to  the  governor's  house  the 
colonel  said,  "Now  I  will  introduce  you  to  my  wife.  .She  is 
most  anxious  to  see  you,  and  is  quite  delighted  at  the  thought 
of  your  coming." 

Passing  through  the  great  hall,  where  the  colonel  received 
visitors,  listened  to  complaints,  and  administered  justice,  they 
passed  through  a  richly-carved  doorway  into  an  inner  room.  Here 
was  a  table  and  writing-d  sk,  with  a  large  English  arm-chair. 

"I  never  could  fall  into  the  Eastern  custom  of  sitting 
tailor-ways  and  writing  on  a  pad  1  my  knees,  but  have 
kept,  as  you  see,  to  a  table  and  cc  vr;.>rtable  chair.  This  we 
may  call  my  private  business  sanctum." 

Drawing  aside  a  heavy  curtain  in  one  comer  of  the  room 
he  entered  an  ante-cha^^er,  whose  walls  were  covered  with 
elaborate  carvings.  A  cushioned  divan  ran  round  it,  and  there 
was  a  thick  carpet  o^er  the  greater  part  of  the  n  arble  floor. 
Another  curtain  was  drawn  aside,  and  they  then  entered  the 
principal  room  of  the  zenana.  A  lady  some  forty  years  oM 
w«  seated  on  a  divan,  and  rose  at  once  as  they  came  in. 
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"hen  my  lo«l"  ^^1^^?!  ''°''  ' ""'"'<'  '''k  wi*  you 
•Wo  to  fflMwe  thtal  „?      ^'P"''  '""*  'ow  I  .hould  b^ 

«d  hitherto  u./,L  hrj  ledTfolW  ™  "'  °*"'^°''- 
to  adopt  one.    Not  that  I  h.Tbe»  if  T  T  ™'*°"'  *»<' 
for  «uco  the  death  of  Eunieot  ffilt      'f  "t,'^. '"  «'8'"  ^o"-'. 
"ith  me,  and  I  ha™  ne«r  bin  f/^  "^        '"  '"'"'J" ''''«' 
.hort  tour,  through  uTS^rir  f  ^rCiirT  "'  "*^' 
"d  even  whou  he  i,  .way  I  ,h.ii  f"^  fZ  ^f^."^  """i 
whom  I  can  tnut  entirely  to  l^t    ..      I """  ''  '"""oone 
fortre™  during  hie  ,b3  "^  ""^  ""  '^'"'"'o  of  th. 

tru'i'e'nw"  S:j°ta^:  ""»"»'•  »'  "y  oiBoo™  whom  you  can 

^^^zzrz:^z.;]  'fizz  '-^  r-^-- 

Porcy  i,  yojg  yet-te  L  bnTfih      '"  '""""  "»  •»»«'"' 
-.other  three  yeare  h.^U  t  i      '  ^°"  **"  ""-''«'  to 
your  right  h«,^pr„vidfarh.hn!rr  J"',""'  "«'  •««>■»• 
"Oh.  there  uL  ^'th^^XtXt "^^i™ 
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I  hop.,  uncle  von^  1  i^    '^    '''°  ""•*  ''°''  "'  <■'"'  "»»P'- 
callJ''."nS„"„fT  "'■"'"""t  I'"-)'.     The  Sikh,  may  b. 

horaehftPlr  v^h^^     v  ,  ^  ^^     •*  had  a  fair  seat  on 

chase,  but  I  wi  cTrtein  V  n^^       '  T^  '^*^  ""'  «*««P^^ 
w««-  T  "^«  certainly  nothing  particular  as  a  horaflmar, 

eacn  man  going  off  at  a  bat  as  fast  as  his  horse  can  lav  foot 
to  the  ground,  and  with  that  I  am  satisfifld     Tf  ;.      ? 
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work  el  ;„^°C  ;  L!r  f"'  "  ^'  "'»  «>»•  kari 
hoar  „„  otheflgT'^t'; '*»  u  """'n  "^1 "  ^»"  '^l 
out  much  regular  worke^Tolr        "^  ".t"™"''  """  "'*- 

-  give  you  into  his  SDecinl  ohnr^n  /-F  ^^^^^'^^^y*  and  I  will 
coirects  you  for  aToul  of  hf  n'  ^^  ^°"  '^^  *"  ^^"^  ^^^  ^' 
in  the  way  of  wo^k  You  11'  *  -^"^  ''  ^^"  ^^  ^"^'^  «"«»gh 
Hindustani.  Ihfve  a^Ltotm  tl  .T  "'''  ^°  °°  "^*^  y°- 
rolled  into  one,  who  sptts  r^e^^^^^^^  T''"''  '""^  ^'^^^^^ 
that  you  should  under'  at  l:"^^^!  t  "°"  '  I'  '^  -" 
to  you  here,  it  may  be  valuable  in„  ft  7 .  ""^""^^  ^*  "°  "«« 
in  other  pa;t8  of  India.     You  J  I  ."'"''  ^^'^^  ^^*  "  ^''^^ 

exercise     Nand  Chnn!!  J     ^    ^''^'^  '^^^  ^^  »  ^»t<^J«  «^ord 

learnt  all  h^Tan  t'eth"  y^I^^S  ZtZ'    T^"  ^^"  '^^^ 
so  that  you  may  learn  a  friVwI^    ^     ^^  °°  "^'^^  '°"*«  others 

vourpLuar.°:;7or^^^^^^ 

say  that  these  are  all  striXT  u  .  °  I^»njaub,  I  don't 
founded  on  4  and  a, I'v'a  ""J,  f  "'""""'^  ""'y '"'  ''" 
•tratagem,,  and  CderfnfelZf  °""  ""'  ""  '<»"'•  »"'J 
they  will  Lw  vouTnTr,!       '  '"'P™°''m«t»,  and  escapes, 

English  youraelft"  ^  ^°  ^"^  »P»»k  »"y 

..".titgh^tt  tS « IJar Ltt^' "'  '"■^ 

him,  we  could  sand  l«ffn™  *        ^^s^ea  to  write  to  me,  or  I  to 

''Shrit  /relaiiirftLTr'  "-S'""" «"»-  »•«• 
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»way,  to  w.m  her  of  a  plot  to  seize  her  in  her  house     The 
messenger  I  sent  w„  „.pt„„d,  tut  „  there  w..  nZZ  2l 

^rnt  *  ?"''  ?'  '"f"  "'"'  »  f^''  ''"'i'  ttey  did  n"  undo  " 
stand,  they  tossed  it  with  contempt  on  the  ground     My  „!n 

was  a  sharp  felW,  and  happened  to'^be  bare-fooW^^d  p^sont'v 

he  n,«,aged  to  shift  his  position  so  as  to  stand  on  the  pTec"  of 

paper  and  grasp  it  with  his  toe,.    He  was  led  off  a  prisoner 

tat  made  h,s  escape  in  the  night  and  brought  my  .ATtTmy 

himely!"  "'  """  '"  "^  °"'  """'  «8°  "-'  ">em  off 

"I  can  see  that  it  must  be  very  useful  in  that  way,  uncle  and 

that  It  would  be  just  the  same  as  a  secret  code     Does  aunt 

rg"    ""  '"''  "'  """  '""'  '"  ""O"'  -  "«^™"  ot 
"Not  qmte  so  freely  a,  that,  Percy,  but  she  certainly  does 
than  those  in  other  parte  of  India,  and  naturally  I  have  ner 

vSed  but  tb.i  i       ""  "■"   "'•'"  *»  8oes  out  she  is  always 
veiled ,  but  that  IS  a  concession  to  the  general  feeling.    In  fact 

tamly  no  thicker  than  a  widow's,  and  even  that  ehe  throw, 
aside  when  travelling  with  me  outside  a  tK>wn  » 

wsl'  a' ^fahTd '"  '"'i  ^T'f"'^'  ^y  »M-    "  My  father 
«lhl  ?'    •  ™  '""^  "'  "•'»  '""""H'  until  Runieet 

Singh »  t  oops  overcame  him.  He  was  kUIed  in  the  defenco 
of  his  fortress;  not  this,  but  another  thirty  miles  away.  W 
uncle  was  in  command  of  one  of  the  regimente,  and  my  mother 
and  I  were  sent  to  Lahore  under  his  escorl  He  ^.w  id 
took  a  fancy  to  me.  He  was  so  kind  and  considerate  »  the 
^mey^hat  m  spite  of  his  being  an  enemy  I  fell  i„  W^wUh 
im.    When  we  arnved  in  Lahore  Eunjeet  Singh  asked  him 
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what  present  he  should  make  him  for  his  good  services,  and 
when  he  said  he  should  choose  my  hand,  Runjeet  gave  it 
wilhng  y,  and  with  it  aya^Atr-that  is,"  she  added,  seeing  that 
Percy  looked  puzzled,  "  a  grant  of  land-  of  a  considerable 
portion  of  my  father's  territory.  It  was  partly  on  that  account 
that  some  years  afterwards  he  was  chosen  as  governor  of  the 
distnct,  and  I  doubt  whether,  valiant  as  he  is,  he  would  ever 
have  taken  this  fortress,  had  it  not  been  that  two  of  my 
father's  old  retainers,  who  had  lived  here  for  many  years,  acted 
as  guides,  and  showed  him  a  way  up  the  rock  they  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  using  as  boys." 

"And  now,  wife,"  the  colonel  broke  in,  "we  are  both  of  us 
forgetting  that  the  boy  has  had  nothing  to  eat  this  morning 
and  I  only  swallowed  a  mouthful  before  starting." 
•'  It  is  all  ready,  Eoland,  though  I  had  forgotten  all  about  it" 
She  clapped  her  hands,  and  on  an  attendant  entering  gave 
orders  that  a  meal  should  be  served.     Four  young  women 
brought  m  a  table,  which  they  placed  before  her  divan     Two 
English  chairs  were  set  beside  it,  and  in  a  minute  or  two  a 
variety  of  dishes  were  placed  on  the  table. 

"I  suppose  you  would  rather  have  a  cut  off  a  ioint,  Percy 
than  all  these  messes,"  the  colonel  said  as  they  did  justice  to 
the  meal 

"I  don't  know,  uncle.  They  are  very  nice,  but  I  don't  think 
there  js  so  much  flavour  in  the  meat  as  there  is  in  an  English 
joint. 

"Certainly  there  is  not,  as  a  rule,  in  India;  but  I  think  that 
our  sheep,  which  pasture  right  up  among  the  hills,  make  as  good 
mutton  as  we  have  at  home.  Still  I  don't  pretend  to  be  a  judge  • 
I  own  that  I  have  quite  forgotten  the  flavour  of  English  meat '' 
^  The  next  six  months'  life  at  the  fortress  was,  with  one  excep- 
tion, uneventful  Percy  worked  steadily  at  Punjaubi,  and  had 
come  to  speak  so  well  that  he  could  pass  as  a  native  in  an  ordinary 
conversation.    He  had  learnt  his  drill,  and  now  took  his  place 
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regularly  in  the  ranks  of  the  cavalry  regiment  as  an  under 
officer.  An  hour  a  day  was  devoted  to  sword  exercise  and 
pistol  shooting,  and  for  an  hour  he  worked  at  Hindustani  The 
hot  hours  of  the  day  were  generally  spent  in  Mahtab's  company, 
talking  to  her,  or  listening  to  the  long  stories  of  her  attendants. 
When  it  became  cool  he  mounted  his  horse  and  rode  down  to 
the  plain  with  his  uncle.  An  escort  always  accompanied  them 
to  prevent  a  surprise.  There  he  went  through  a  course  of 
horsemanship,  his  uncle  teaching  him  to  leap  over  substitutes 
for  hurdles,  or  across  a  wide  trench  dug  out  for  the  purpose. 
After  he  had  taken  these  obstacles  a  few  times  one  of  the  best 
Sikh  horsemen  would  take  him  in  hand,  and  he  learnt  to 
perform  the  feats  of  leaning  over  and  picking  up  a  handker- 
chief or  a  javelin  from  the  ground,  carrying  off  a  ring  hanging 
from  a  string,  or  lifting  a  tent-peg  from  the  ground  at  the 
point  of  his  spear. 

One  day  a  mounted  man  rode  in  at  full  speed.     He  dis- 
mounted at  the  door  of  the  colonel's  residence,  and  the  ser- 
vant took  in  word  that  he  had  brought  news  of  importance 
and  begged  to  be  allowed  to  see  him  at  once.     The  man  was 
covered  with  dust,  and  had  a  bandage  stained  with  blood 
round  his  head.     He  made  his  salaam  and  then  stood  waiting 
to  be  questioned. 
"Where  do  you  como  fromi"  the  colonel  asked. 
•'From  the  village  of  Jaegwar,  your  excellency." 
"What  has  happened  there?" 

"Last  night,  sahib,  the  Turgars  from  the  hills  came  down 
upon  us.  They  burnt  the  village  ad  killed  many.  They  have 
carried  off  the  cattle  and  the  w^men.  Three  of  the  villages 
have  been  destroyed.  We  did  our  best,  but  we  were  taken  by 
surprise,  and  but  few  of  us  escaped.  I  myself  got  a  deep  graz« 
with  a  bullet  as  I  rode  off.  I  have  come  to  pray  for  your  lord- 
ship's protection,  and  that  it  will  please  you  to  punish  these 
robbers  and  to  recover  the  women  and  ntolen  property." 
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"I  wiU  do  What  I  can,"  the  colonel  said  quietly,  "and  can 
wZZT  '''*  '  ""^  *^"'  *'^«^  mountain' robb'Vs  a'essr 

uT  ;  .u.       *?'^  ^^^  ^®"  *"^  *  ^e^-vant  entered. 

f  h*f  il!  v' '  "???  '  ^.°'''  '"^  P"*  ^"  *^«  «^*We  and  well  fed.    See 
that  he  himself  has  food,  and  tell  the  hakim  to  see  to  his  wound 

and  beg  them  to  come  here  immediately." 
"  Who  are  these  Turgars,  uncle  1" 

riv7^  Th^''  '  !"^'  "^  ^"^  '°^^^"  °"  *h«  «ther  side  of  the 

go7ernm?n   ^^  "T*"^  '^^^^^^  ^  ^-^--.  but  the 
go/ernment  at  Sirmagur  has  no  more  authority  over  these  hill 

lies  forty  miles  to  the  north,  and  it  will  be  a  troublesome 

the  pla  Tm  f -K '"^,  '^^^^"'  ^^°  ^'ff-  -  -  respect  fZ 
the  Pathan  hill  tribes  along  the  whole  range  of  mountains  on 
he  northern  side  of  the  Indur  It  is  some  yearTsinceThaS 
trouble  with  any  of  them,  for  .a  the  last  occasion  I  punthed 
them  so  hea^nily  they  have  been  quiet  ever  since     No  doubt 

Punjaub  and  they  think  to  take  advantage  of  it.  However 
they  will  find  out  their  mistake.  I  am  just  as  much  boTnd  ^ 
protect  my  district  as  if  I  were  still  a  dutiful  servTnt  of  LaW 
aj  indeed  I  am,  save  in  the  matter  of  resigning  my Vvtmo; 

Sfch  the'd  '.  •'?  ''''  ^"?  '  '''''  '^  *^  '  anfu7amou„Tat 
which  the  district  was  taxed  when  I  took  charge  of  it.^ 

The  sum  is  not  a  large  one;  for  at  that  time  it  was  I  shonlH 

ZnlJ^  ^  *"^  P'°P^'^^  «^«  ^^^^  secure  here  the 

c>tiu  1  have  no  doubt  the  amount  I  send  is  very  useful  a 
Lahore,  where  the  treasury  is  said  to  be  emnfv.YnJ  "'®*"!,** 
my  agent  there  to  urge  tha't  I  am  lit^rtf  t^^^^^^^^ 
though  I  refuse  to  resign  my  post,  where  I  was  placedTy  ta>, 
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S-ngh  or  to  hand  over  the  people  he  intrusted  to  my  care  to 
men  who  seek  only  to  extort  their  last  penny  from  them  and 
to  grmd  them  mto  the  dust." 

The  servant  now  announced  that  the  three  officers  were  in 
attendance.  They  were  at  once  shown  in.  and  the  colonel  in- 
formed them  of  the  news  he  had  received.  -These  robbers  must 
be  punished,  and  punished  heavily,"  he  went  on,  "for  if  thev 

?'*,i'r''"?^J*'  P^"""^''  "^y  P«*^P^«  ^it^o"t  retaliation  we 
should  have  half  a  dozen  of  these  hill  clans  following  their 
example.    The  question  is,  what  force  can  we  send  without 
unduly  weakenmg  the  garrison  here?    Cavalry  would  be  of 
little  use,  but  I  will  take  fifty  troopers.     We  may  find  level 
bite  of  country  where  they  can  be  made  useful.     Of  course  I 
will  take  the  four  mountain  guns  and  the  ten  camel  guns,  and 
the  Ist  Company  of  Artillery,  to  whom  they  belong.     But  our 
chief  dependence  must  be  on  infantry.     I  should  say  we  could 
spare  four  hundred  very  well;  that  will  leave  an  ample  force 
against  any  sudden  attack  on  the  place;  as  to  a  serious  ex- 
pedition, I  should  certainly  have  warning  from  Lahore  in  time 
to  return  before  it  could  arrive  here.   I  shall  myself  accompany 
the  expedition,  and,  Sohan  Verdi,  you  will  take  the  command 
of  the  fort  m  my  absence.     I  know  that  I  need  not  tell  you 
to  be  vigilant.     Nand  Chund  will  go  with  me  in  command  of 
the  troop  of  cavalry,  and  you,  Lai  Boghra,  of  the  infantry. 
Take  No.  1  and  2  Companies  of  each  of  the  regiments.    As 
Rundoop  Koor  commands  the  Camel  Battery,  he  will  of  course 
be  m  charge  of  the  guns.     Let  the  troops  cook  a  meal  at  once 
and  parade  m  an  hour." 

The  officers  saluted,  and  were  about  to  retire  when  he  added. 
'  vv  i  FiU  take  no  tente  with  us,  or  baggage  of  any  kind,  but  I 
wil?  aee  that  there  is  an  ample  supply  of  grain  and  flour.    Any- 
''Jm.g  '  Ise  that  we  may  require  we  must  take  from  the  enemy  " 
/ou  will  let  me  go  with  you,  I  hope,  uncle?"  Percy  ex- 
claimed as  soon  as  the  officers  had  left  the  room. 
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"  Thank  you,  unde;  it  will  be  a  splendid  change,  and  I  shall 
en  oy  u  ,„unen«ly.    Can  these  Turgar  fellows  fightr 

good'^LTdt^Uned  ti™^  "'"  '"""^'^  ^»'  '^'^  -  - 
"What  is  their  way,  uncle? " 
"Their  villages  are  aU  fortified,  for  when  they  are  not  pn 

ftruv"ha'-"'"i^^  ^'^  ^"^^^^^  °^  ^^^«  plainsl:;U  tot 
stant  y  havmg  petty  wars  with  each  other.  Otherwise  theh- 
ony  xdea  oi  fighting  is  to  make  sudden  rushes  dowrupt  a 

akn^k^^tr^h:'"^^^^^  ''n^  ^^"^^  '^''^  -  »P  «- 
DreaKneck  path.    These  rushes  are  formidable  enough  Lainst 

unsteady  troops   but  disciplined  men  who  keep  their  heads 

I  neeti:      'MT  "^'^^^  *^^°^  °^  «^-'"  ^asi^nou^h 
I  need  not  say  that  one  has  to  be  careful  on  these  exnedi 

th?!;  r'f\w  "^  ''''^^^'^  '""'y  ^^°«^  *he  main  body  under 
the  behef  that  there  was  no  enemy  near,  would  beT  nffT 

a  certainty;  so  you  will  be  pleasedi:o  rem^re  'that  w W 
happens  you  are  to  keep  near  me.     Now  I  will  .o  TnTl^ 
orders  about  the  bullock  carts  and  f>,«  ^7  •  •       ^\        ^""^ 
time  to  bfl  Inc./  V      u  ?l  ^®  provisions;  there  is  no 

time  to  be  ost.  You  had  better  go  in  and  see  Mahtab  and 
teU  her  what  has  happened.  Ask  her  to  get  us  somethL  tn 
eat  before  we  star^  and  to  see  that  provisos  foou^p'f^^ 
consumption  are  put  into  the  carts  "  ^ 

Percy  was  rather  nervous  at  the  mission,  as  he  was  afraid 
that  his  aunt  would  be  alarmed  at  the  tho4ht  of  trcolonel 

she  7J±    iT!  ^"^\rP«^.^^T  ^^^"  "^  «^«^  «-^«  here  " 
sne  said.     "Of  course  there  is  danger,  but  it  is  verv  ^Uahl 

and  the  colonel  has  so  often  been i' great  danglL^^^^^^ 

ruXo,I  tbrTf  "'''"^  ^°  '^'  ^°^^'  *«^  ^he  tribesmen 
run  befoie  the  infantry  can  attack  them.     The  real  danger  is 
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from  Burpnses,  and  your  uncle  has  had  far  too  much  experience 
to  be  caught  unawares.  But  you  must  be  careful,  Percy,  not  to 
wander  away,  or  to  get  excited  and  dash  on  ahead:  you  must 
keep  near  to  him."  ^ 

''So  he  has  ordered  me,  aunt,  and  I  shall  be  very  careful." 
I  hope  you  will,"  she  said  seriously.  "There  is  no  glory  to 
be  gamed  m  these  hill  fights,  but  foolhardiness  may  very  well 
cost  anyone  his  life.  These  tribesmen  have  plenty  of  courage 
and  are  quite  reckless  of  their  lives  if  they  can  but  cut  down  an 
enemy;  they  are  as  patient  and  watchful  as  wild  beasts  in  pur- 
suit of  prey."  *^ 

The  preparations  were  soon  made;  the  troops  who  were  to 
take  part  m  the  expedition  fell  in  at  the  appointed  time,  and 
the  colonel  after  making  a  careful  inspection  of  them,  placed 
himself  at  their  head  and  led  the  way  through  the  gate.  Percy 
rode  beside  him,  and  immediately  behind  came  the  troop  of 
cavalry;  the  artillery  followed.  The  little  guns  were  carried 
on  the  backs  of  the  camels,  the  four  mountain  guns  each  drawn 
by  as  many  animals.  The  infantry  followed  the  battery,  twelve 
DuUock  carts  bringing  up  the  rear. 

"  I  am  going  to  send  the  horse  straight  on,  Percy.   It  is  pretty 

certain  the  hiUmen  will  have  recrossed  the  river  and  be  up  in 

their  villages  before  this;  their  tactics  are  always  to  strike  a 

blow,  coUect  their  plunder,  and  be  off  again  to  the  hills  long 

before  a  force  can  be  collected  to  oppose  them.    Still  the  cavalrv 

will  give  the  peasants  confidence,  and  they  will  return  to  their 

homes  when  they  hear  that  a  force,  however  small,  has  arrived 

for  their  protection.    They  will  be  there  by  midnight,  and  will 

be  able  to  gather  news  from  the  peasantry  as  to  the  villages 

these  robbers  came  from,  and  inquire  about  roads  and  guides  so 

that  when  we  get  there  to-morrow  night  no  timo  need  be  lost 

about  those  matters.      It  is  an  important  thing  with  these  hill 

tnbesmen  to  strike  back  as  quickly  as  possible.     I  found  when 

I  first  came  here  that  nothing  impressed  them  so  much  as  the 
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promptitude  with  which  they  were  chased  and  punished  It 
was  80  different  to  the  dawdling  way  in  which  natfve  operaiions 

W  t  old'  '""*  ''  *'.''  'T  ^°"^^^*«^^  ^y  -^"-  Yo" 
itTsl  tJ  ^'^y^g-he  who  gives  quickly  gives  twice,  and 
It  IS  just  as  true  of  a  blow  as  it  is  of  money  " 

Half  the  journey  was  accomplished  that  day.  The  nieht  was 
cold  enough  to  render  blazing  fires  most  enjoyable,  and  PeTcy 
when  he  lay  down  felt  the  comfort  of  the  long  Sikh  ^oat  made  o^ 
sheep-skm  with  the  wool  inside,  and  the  outside  decorated  with 

tCZ  r;'f  '^  '°^'"^^^  *^^«*^«-  The  following  evening 
they  reached  Jaegwar,  and  the  colonel  took  up  his  quarters  in 
the  principal  house  in  the  village,  to  which  some  of  ?he  inhaW- 
tents  were  now  returning.  Nand  Chund  made  his  report  L 
they  were  eating  their  supper.  ^ 

"  There  were  about  five  hundred  of  them  came  down  colonel 
m  seven  d  fferent  parties.  As  far  as  I  can  make  outTblt  three 

Kotahs    They  killed  about  eighty  men  and  carried  off  seventy 
Th«?K  "^  Tr"'  'f  ^""  °'  «^«  ^"»dred  head  of  catuf 

spread.'^  ^       ''  """^  °°  '''''^'  '"^  '^'  «^"^««  ^^^  not 

••Now  as  to  the  road,  Nand  Chund." 
••The  track,  for  they  say  it  is  nothing  more  up  to  the  Turgar 

TheT^r'  T  ""n^^°"^  *^^  °^^-  »-^'  of  ^Ws  pufce 
There  are  five  villages,  all  lying  within  a  circle  of  about  three 

mi^s.   The  nearest  of  them  is  six  miles  beyond  the  river.    The 

fighting  force  is  put  as  from  twelve  to  fifteen  hundred,  but  of 

Irv  r  /  *''  '°°''  '*''P  ^^^'''  °"  the  road,  and  one 
very  deep  and  narrow  valley,  quite  a  ravine  I  should  say  to  be 
passed  through.  If  they  get  to  know  of  our  coming  thTi  t  no 
doubt  the  place  where  they  will  fight.  If  we  get  through  there 
before  they  can  gather  to  oppose  us  they  will'  of  cours'e.  make 
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of  i  or.l,.n,„  7,         7   f    ""'"K  ''''°  •»  ""■««'  the  advance 

Ir  31T, '  H  r  '™r  '''"J  ""^  ™'"-  "P™ 

be  .»«  we  .ha.   be  able  ^oZ  tb    °^  'J'/'i'"^  "'  ^"^  ""^ 
tube  will  aetonish  th„™      b^     ^  ""'  °'  "     "«"  ''"'kot 

i»  we  ougrttt  ^to^fZk'iri'r*  t  ™"'^ 

of  a  fiffht  therfi  i-B  tv,»f  •*       ""'^"*^^  1^      Another  advantage 

1  have  no  doubt  they  are  prepared  for  ««  »  th.     i      , 
They  would  hardly  hare  expected  that  a  forie  wonld^l!; 

weu^^d  t^??c:r:rhr:Kr;r"hrr 

»;.   Fortunately  there  i.  „o  tear  o!  anything  „f  hat  L    it 
™ll  P»ces  are  all  they  have,  besides  Lslcfts  and  irtoUoI 
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gl«.;».  '  """  """°'"8  «»  ground  with  hi.  fiold- 

i»st  lighted  .  flrr  ?hTi.^7°"r?  ''""""'■ef-theyh.v, 

-  eh  ™„.e .-.  gett^grcrd  tU'w..?"  """^'^ "  ^- 

a.  maoh  to  t"e  Wt  ^°  '^'"  '°  *'"  *'•  *«  "'hw 

&d  „»Iy .  handW 'of  men  tL,"S;:h/°  „7  T.  "  "■" 
force,  get  near  enough  to  draw  theh-  fir.  °f^'' *«3'»"  i" 
strength,  and  then  fall  ba.LJ.T  v     ""^  *'"'  <»"  "i™ 

™ll  be  pressed,  th  y  wUl  not  be Vble'.^'^  ^  "*"'  ''"  ^'»' 
senous  opposition  un'^ti,  we  gtt  iri^s  Si^  "''"  ""^ 

foiwCLrhl'dThl"^  T'f  °",' ."  "°"'p»»^  <"  -f"'-y 

saw  the  rest  of  tt  ft  e  e™,  ft  t'^d'^^r..""'"'' ™''"'  ^e 
again.  He  had  haudM  L  X  '  tolrTv  t"  ""  '"'"'"' 
the  advanced  party  as  it  ascenld  the  m^'^S^l"^  '""l'-^ 
scattered  alone  the  hilkiH.  .Ja  ""  """smen  had 

ahead  of  the  iffaM^y      "^''  ""^  ™™  '««'»■  '"■-•■"d  y«^s 

see"t?el2f  tafS  the':!'™  1  T'-"'^-     "I  ^on. 
a  pnif  of  smoke  j„«t  now  »  ""^  °'  *""•    ^'■«" '  ^  ••" 

•'How  many  g„ns  did  you  hear,  Percy »" 

engaged  in  making  the  fire  "  °''  ^^''®®  "^^^e 

or ';^  Lntct  *'Ci?  rt '-''  "^^'^  *^-  «- 

wacciL     Lven  if  they  knew  yesterday  that  we 
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I'olTher':."'''  ""^''  '"'  ™"'''  '-I'y  W  -r.  than  . 
loped  dom.  ft.  hii  ""''  "»PP<i"*i  »nd  gj. 

th:h':rd'of!rt.ir.^Hh:«wi;"  \°  •.•i"  "'•«''  "•  --^  ^' 

few  ,hota  ,t  u,      wZ.  „,         tj^l'  '™''  ™'''  ""^y  fi"d  « 

bu.h  and  .om.  wood  down T.,^     m    /I"  '  8°°"*  ^"^  »' 
wiU  not  «l,anc.  further  «n  u?    ^""^  '""""'  "3"  «>at  he 

the  ntrhSfSn^irr.  ^^"J  "  '"^  "'^  "»  ■■  -'  '»  -nt 

'■  Y.1  ^  »«"' *>»!  •'"•per  beyond,  unci*"  '""'• 

body  of  Ln  i  ZoK;«s?»"  '  ™"*"''  "»''  *-  "  ' 

nota&rthe-lrok  ,o™  "'""''  ''f^  "^ '»  "J™- 
united  the  coknd  Jd  '  ^/hTf  T  ^''"'  "^^  '»"»  ™ 
with  effeot,  Nand  Ch^mH    ^^j  '  ?"'  '"'P  '»■•  y»»  »»  act 

for  a  mile'or''"' Sri  htidtld V'^  ""1; ""  '^""P 
the  crest  till  within  a  quarter  of  a  jn^e^fr  °°"'?""'  "^""^ 
you  see  them  begin  to  fall  wi  iff  *™'  ""^  "  »»<"> "» 
take  them  in  flXi^  tW  "Vot  7  T  '^'""•'  '''"8.  and 
do™  the  other  eide'b'rCot  ^Lt  tfS  ^'  '"^  *™> 

we«  \hr'ti„iTr;t  f • . J^".  r'""'" »'  '^-'^ 

e«e.y  opened  at  '^rh-adrn^IX  C "to-^  ^ 
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attention  to  this,  but  to  keep  their  muskets  slung  behind  them. 

^1  #^/r  """f  ^^'°  ^^^y  ^"^«d  within  a  hundred 
i^n\»f  *^',*""'"y  ^^^y  ^«r«  to  "e  down  and  return  their  fire 
until  the  colum.  came  up.  The  order  was  carried  out;  but 
just  as  the  colonel  reached  their  line  he  saw  Nand  Chund's 
horsemen  cominfe'  along  the  top  at  full  speed.    «  Forward,  men. 

feet  climbed  rapidly  up  the  hill.  But  it  wL  over  before  they 
reached  the  top.  The  hiUmen  had  not  awaited  the  arrival  of 
the  cavalry,  but  had  fled  down  the  hill  behind,  the  sowars  pur- 

vlTA  r  *°^  '^^'"^  *^^''°  '^^^'*^  ^«^«'«  they  reached  some 
very  broken  ground  at  its  foot;  from  this  they  opened  a  shaip 
hre  and  the  cavalry  at  once  retired  up  the  hill  again.  The 
tS?ey  down'"'*'*'^  ""^  ascending  the  next  rise,  followed  the 

"You  see,"  the  colonel  said  when  he  reached  the  crest,  "the 
vaUey  makes  a  sharp  bend  half  a  mile  down.  No  doubt  that 
defile  lies  up  there.  You  can  see  that  the  next  hill  is  veiy 
much  more  lofty  and  rugged-looking.  WeU,  Nand  Chund. 
what  force  was  there?"  ' 

ohlrt7^u^'V^^^  *  ^"°^'"^'  ^^^°"«^-     I  «ho"W  not  have 
charged  them,  but  I  saw  they  were  beginning  to  make  off." 

They  are  gathering  like  a  snowball,"  the  colonel  remarked. 
1  expect  that  when  we  reach  the  defile  we  shall  find  their 
whole  force  there." 

For  another  two  miles  they  followed  the  valley,  which  grew 
narrower  as  they  advanced,  the  sides  being  more  and  more 
precipitous.  Parties  of  men  had  been  seen  moving  ZZ 
Higher  up  and  presently  a  scattering  fire  was  opened.  The 
colonel  ordered  two  parties,  each  a  hundred  strong,  to  make 
hej^  way  up  the  hill  on  either  side  and  then  to  advtce  Ing 
It,  keeping  abreast  of  the  column.  ^ 

"  If  the  opposition  is  serious,"  he  said.  "I  will  aid  you  with 
uie  guns. 
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Little  could  be  seen  of  the  enemy,  who  lay  behind  rocks,  oc- 

^Z^llZ^!  't  -^;h- ^J-pping'again  behind  Lsh 
she  ter  as  the  troops  advanced.  The  fire  on  both  sides  momen- 
i^ily  became  hotter.     The  four  mountain  guns  now  opened 

L  ;In  hT^  /"  ^'l^  y  "°  '^'  *>'""^^  The  natives  could 
be  seen  bo  ting  from  their  shelters,  and  the  two  flanking  com- 

thTadvat e  *^°'°''  *'''"^^*  ""  "  '**"^*'"^'  '^^"^^^ 

The  valley  narrowed  more  and  more  until  it  was  but  some  ten 
or  twelve  yards  wide  at  the  bottom.  The  sides  were  covered 
with  great  boulders  and  jagged  rocks,  with  bush  growing  up 
between  them;  from  these  a  fierce  fire  was  opened.  The  four 
mountain  guns  had  been  left  behind  at  the  spot  where  thev 

guarded  by  the  cavalry,  advanced  along  the  bottom,  keeping  up 
a  rapid  fire  against  the  invisible  foe.  The  infantry  were  directed 
to  clear  the  rocks  on  either  side.  The  fire  was  very  brisk,  and 
the  reports  bemg  echoed  and  re-echoed  from  the  hills,  the  sound 
seemed  continuous. 

It  was  evident  that  the  enemy  were  far  superior  in  number 
and  progress  was  very  slow  until  the  two  flanking  companies  ap! 
peared  h^h  up  on  the  hills,  and  advancing  along  them  opened 
fire  on  the  enemy  below,  who,  although  hidden  from  those  in 
front  of  them    could  be  seen  from  above.     The  eff"ect  was 
nnmediate.     The  fire  slackened,  and  the  force  pushed  forward 
as  rapidly  as  the  nature  of  the  ground  would  permit,  and  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  issued  out  at  the  other  end  of  the  ravine 
Numbers  of  men  could  be  seen  ascending  a  hill  in  front  of 
them,  and  on  this,  as  the  colonel  had  learnt  before  starting,  the 
first  of  their  villages  was  situated.     There  was  a  halt  until  the 
troops  were  again  assembled  and  the  mountain  guns  came  up 
Ine  advance  was  then  renewed. 
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CHAPTER  V. 
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V  into  three  bodies  of  wjual  .trength.  The  first,  which  wu 
up  the  hill;  the  others  between  whom  the  cavalrr  force  was 
and  left  of  the  central  column,  so  as  to  fliik  the  vill«re  on 

the  hm  ^:::y^7T  """^'''P'  "P*«"  fromtht'b™: 
of  tho  hill,  but  this  died  away  as  the  troops,  pressing  rapidly 

forward,  neared  them,  and  in  a  short  time  the  top  IfZui 
™  gamed.    The  village  stood  a  quarter  of  .  mife  aww     I 
was  surrounded  by  .  high  wall,  above  which  coXto '.een 
the  tower  of  the  chiefs  fortalice. 

"These  little  four-poundero  wiU  not  be  of  much  good  in 
breaching  that  wiUl,"  the  colonel  «ud.    "  We  must  attackTthe 
g^  and  batter  that  down.     Percy,  do  you  ride  round  TZ 
column  on  the  left,  and  see  if  there  is  any  gate  on  that  side 
Do  you^  Nand  Chund.  do  the  «.me  on  the  ri|ht     H  the™  ^ 
».tes  there  I  will  send  some  of  the  camel  gun.  to  try  Ziul 
themdowa  If  they  can'tdo  it  thegates  must  be  WownTn  there 
are  m™  with  powder-bags  in  each  column.    Let  the  «v«?rv 
work  round  behind  the  village,  and  see  what  the  gJndTHke 
ftere.    It  looked  to  me  m  if  it  broke  away  on  Uiat  sida    If 
her.  ^  no  pttes  in  the  side  wrils.  let  the  right  column  mo  " 
round  to  assist  the  caval^r  to  cut  off  the  enenfy',  retreat.    Lrt 
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the  infantry  of  the  left  column  join  us  here  for  the  attack  on 
tlm  gate.     The  fellows  are  evidently  in  strong  force  " 

Indeed  the  wall  was  fringed  with  smoke,  and  the  bullets 
were  pattenng  round  thick  a^d  fast.  The  men.  however,  had 
at  once  been  placed  in  shelter  behind  a  stone  wall,  and  remained 
inactive  for  half  an  hour.  When  Percy  and  Nand  Ohund  rode 
Dack  within  a  minute  or  two  of  each  other,  their  reports  were 
similar      ihere  were  no  gatea  in  the  side  walls,  while  behind 

!^?A  /V',''^^':  "^'  *^'''  ™  *  d««P  precipitous  ravine, 
with  but  a  few  feet  between  its  upper  edge  and  the  wall.  The 
colonel  gave  the  order  that  fifty  of  the  infantry  should  remain 
on  either  side  to  fire  do^n  into  the  ravine  as  the  enemy  retired 
across  it,  and  the  rest  should  join  him.  The  cavalry  were  to 
take  post  just  out  of  fire  on  both  flanks,  to  cut  oflf  any  fugitives 
who  might  drop  from  the  walls,  ar.d  endeavouv  to  escape  from 
the  top  of  the  hill.  *^ 

The  tfme  had  not  been  lost,  for  the  four  mountain  guns  had 
feept  up  a  st-^ady  fire  at  the  gates  in  front,  which  ifere,  when  the 
two  bodies  of  infantry  came  up,  ah-eady  tora  and  splintered, 
one  of  them  being  evidently  thrown  oflF  its  hinges.  Then  two  of 
the  companies  advanced  through  the  inclosures  in  skirmishing 
order  and  when  within  fifty  yards  of  the  wall  opened  fire  at 
its  defenders,  aided  by  the  whole  of  the  guns.  After  waiting 
for  five  minutes  to  allow  the  fire  to  have  its  effect,  the  colonel 
gave  the  word  and  the  column  ran  forward  towards  the  gate 
A  heavy  tire  was  opened  through  the  broken  planka 

"Don't  wait  to  return  it,"  the  colonel,  who  was  riding  at 
the  head  of  column,  shouted.  «  Throw  yourselves  against  the 
gate,  your  weight  will  burst  it  down." 

With  a  cheer  the  men  rushed  on,  and  as  they  reached  the 

gate  there  was  a  crash.     The  shattered  gate  fell,  and  they 

poured  into  the  village.  ^ 

The  resistance  was  slight,  for  as  soon  as  the  column  began 

to  advance  the  fire  from  the  waU  had  suddenly  ceased.     Ten 
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or  twelve  men  were  shot  or  bayoneted  at  the  galea,  but  u  th. 
troo,,.  epread  through  the  village  they  met  with  no"o« 
antagonists.  The  doors  of  the  house,  stood  opei,  but  ft" 
hearth,  were  cold,  and  the  women  and  children  had  evidenl 

the  gate  an,I  saw  ftat  resistance  was  over,  the  colonel  .hout«l 

the  village  for  the  gate  behind.     He  was.  however,  onlyT 
bme  tosee  the  last  of  a  crowd  of  men  hu;rying  out  Trough 

fte^rttrL"  ^  *^""'""  ''"^'"«  ""  '"g"*'"  ™ 
As  soon  as  the  men  behind  him  came  up  he  led  them  through 
the  gate,  bade  them  spread  along  the  e^e  of  the  rav^«e  and 
to  open  fire  on  the  tribesmen,  parties  of  whom  were  alreSv 
begmmng  to  mount  the  opposite  side  of  the  ravine.  ThTT™ 
™  maintamed  with  considerable  effect  untU  all  were  out  of 
range,  then  the  various  detachments  were  caUed  in  by  the 

WhUe  th,s  wa.  being  done  a  thorough  search  was  mad,  ftZh 
the  village.  In  the  chief's  tower  a  considerable  quan«rof 
gunpowder  was  found  .tored,  «.d  «i  soon  as  the  tZw  h^ 
finished  their  dinner  fi™  was  applied  to  every  ho^Tto  ttf 
village,  and  a  length  of  fuse  thrusfinto  the  po/der  A.  thev 
marched  out  through  the  gates  by  which  the  enly  td  iZ 
t«aM,  there  was  a  heavy  explosion,  and  the  tower  WUn^nT 
They  then  moved  towards  the  next  village,  in  which  dSn 
the  enemy  had  ret^ated.     They  crossedlhi  ravine  .u.rtSe" 

sl^d  tT  '  'i  *"  ""  '~'  »'  ""  1^'  »  "Wch  he  .ilZ 
.tood.    The  ground  was  covered  with  scrub  and  bush  Mid  S 

either  side  a  great  number  of  half-naked  figures  Vran^r 
poured  ,n  a  volley  of  matchlock  balls,  arrowfan^  I^  Z 
then  flung  themselves  upon  the  columi  '^ 
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Against  younger  troops  the  sudden  assault  might  have  been 
successful  but  Colonel  Groves'  men  were  all  old  soldiers,  and 
though  taken  by  surprise  faced  both  ways  without  confusion, 
and  poured  withering  volleys  into  the  enemy.     Many  fell,  but 
the  rest  came  on.  and  for  a  minute  or  two  there  was  a  fierce 
fight-bayonet  against  sword  or  spear;  but  the  tribesmen  in 
vain  attempted  to  break  the  lines,  and  soon,  in  obedience  to  a 
shout  from  their  leader,  sprang  away  and  threw  themselves 
down  among  the  bushes,  vanishing  almost  as  suddenly  as  they 
had  appeared.     The  troops  now  assumed  the  offensive,  and 
pouring  volleys  into  the  bushes  as  they  advanced,  swept  through 
them,  bayoneting  all  they  found,  until  the  Turgars  again  leapt 
to  their  feet  and  fled.     The  march  was  now  resumTd  up  the 
hill,  and  the  village,  which  was  found  deserted,  was  taken  pos- 
session  of.     Here  the  colonel  determined  to  halt  for  the  night 
Sentries  were  placed  at  the  gates  and  on  the  walls,  and  the 
troops  fell  out  and  scattered  among  the  houses. 

"  I  fancy  that  there  will  be  no  more  fighting,"  Colonel  Groves 
said  to  his  nephew,  who  had  ridden  close  beside  him  throughout 
the  day  «  They  have  had  a  tremendous  lesson.  I  counted  over 
fifty  bodies  as  I  crossed  the  ravine,  and  at  least  three  times 
that  number  must  have  fallen  in  the  attack  upon  us.  We  have 
destroyed  one  of  their  villages,  and  this  is  in  our  hands,  and 
they  must  see  that,  unless  they  submit,  the  others  will  share 
the  same  fate.  They  have  done  their  utmost  and  failed.  I 
think  they  have  had  enough  of  it" 

Lato  in  the  afternoon,  indeed,  a  mounted  man,  accompanied 
by  two  foot-men,  one  of  whom  carried  a  white  flag,  was  seen 
approaching  the  walls.  Colonel  Groves  ordered  them  to  be 
admitted,  and  they  were  brought  before  him. 
"  We  don't  waat  to  fight  any  more,"  the  chief  said. 
"I  daresay  not,"  the  colonel  replied,  "but  we  are  perfectly 
ready  to  go  on  fighting.  You  began  it,  and  we  have  no  inton- 
tion  of  stopping  yet." 
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"What  conditions  will  you  givel"  the  chief  asked. 

"The  only  conditions  I  will  grant  are  these— the  return  of 
all  the  captives  taken  away,  of  every  head  of  cattle,  and  of  all 
articles  stolen;  the  payment  of  a  fine  of  five  hundred  cattle; 
and  the  delivery  into  my  hands  of  the  eldest  sons  of  your 
twelve  principal  chiefs  to  hold  as  hostages  for  your  good  be- 
haviour in  the  future.  If  these  conditions  are  not  accepted 
I  shall  bum  your  villages,  and  destroy  your  plantations  and 
cropa" 

"  We  have  not  got  all  the  prisoners,"  the  chief  said;  "there 
were  others  with  us  who  have  taken  their  share." 

"I  shall  reckon  with  them  afterwards.  I  am  only  asking 
you  to  give  up  the  prisoners  and  spoil  you  have  in  your 
hands.  I  shall  find,  when  I  have  punished  the  other  two  tribes 
that  were  enga/rgd  with  you,  what  captives  they  have,  and  if 
any  are  missing  I  shall  return  here  and  bum  your  villages  over 
your  heads." 

"  We  cannot  pay  five  hundred  cattle." 

"Oh,  yes,  you  canl  I  know  pretty  well  how  many  you 
have,  and  five  hundred  will  not  leave  you  altogether  without 
soma  I  will  not  abate  one  from  my  demand,  but  I  will  con- 
sent to  take  the  value  of  any  deficiency  in  gold  and  silver 
ornaments,  taken  at  their  weight  in  metal.  Those  are  my 
first  conditions  and  my  last,  and  you  can  carry  them  back  to 
your  chief." 

"The  three  principal  chiefs  are  kiUed,"  the  man  said,  "but 
I  will  take  your  message  back  to  my  tribe." 

"  You  had  best  return  with  an  answer  to-night,  for  at  day- 
break we  shaU  fire  this  place  and  advance  against  the  other 
villages." 

"Will  they  agree,  do  you  thinki"  Percy  asked  when  the 
chief  retired. 

"They  wiU  agree,"  the  colonel  replied  confidently.  "The 
threat  of  destroying  their  plantations  will  induce  them  to  yield. 
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Their  houses  they  can  soon  build  up  again,  but,  with  the 
greater  part  of  their  cattle  gone,  the  destruction  of  their 
plantations  would  mean  starvation  to  all" 

The  colonel  was  rot  mistaken.  There  was  no  reply  that 
night,  but  at  daybreak  on  the  following  morning  a  procession 
was  seen  approaching  the  village.  It  consisted  of  more  than 
half  of  the  women  who  had  been  carried  off,  four  hundred 
cattle  from  the  plains,  and  five  hundred  of  the  little  hill  cattle. 
There  were  also  twelve  lads,  a  few  of  whom  were  almost  men, 
while  others  were  but  four  or  five  years  old.  Ambassadors 
soon  arrived  from  the  Naga  and  Kotah  tribes.  These  had,  as 
the  colonel  learnt  from  a  captured  native,  sent  contingents 
who  had  taken  part  in  the  fight  on  the  previous  day.  Similar 
conditions  to  those  imposed  on  the  Turgars  were  demanded, 
except  that  the  fine  for  each  tribe  was  fixed  at  three  hundred 
head  of  cattle  only,  the  colonel  knowing  that  they  were  poorer 
in  this  respect  than  the  Turgars. 

For  two  days  messengers  went  and  came,  and  it  was  only 
when  at  last  the  troops  were  upon  the  point  of  starting  against 
them  that  they  yielded,  and  on  the  following  morning  the  cap- 
tives, hostages,  and  cattle  arrived  at  the  village.  The  chiefs  of 
all  three  tribes  were  ordered  to  attend  that  afternoon.  The 
colonel  addressed  them,  and  severely  admonished  them  as  to 
their  behaviour  in  the  future.  "If  again,"  he  said,  "there  is 
any  outrage  whatever  upon  your  peaceable  neighbours  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river,  I  warn  you  that  no  mercy  will  be  shown 
you.  Your  villages  will  be  destroyed,  your  plantations  rooted 
up,  your  crops  burned,  and  your  country  made  desert  from 
end  to  end.  I  punished  your  neighbours  ten  years  ago,  and 
I  have  punished  you  now.  The  next  time  I  have  to  bring  a 
force  across  the  river  I  will  root  you  out  altogether." 

The  chiefs  all  gave  the  most  solemn  assurances  that  they 
would  in  future  abstain  from  forays  across  the  river,  and  in 
order  to  mingle  clemency  with  justice,  and  to  disembarrass  him- 
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self  of  the  trouble  of  looking  after  a  number  of  prisoners,  he 
restored  to  each  of  the  tribes  eight  out  of  the  twelve  hostages 
that  had  been  handed  over,  retaining  only  the  sons  of  four 
leading  chiefs.  Upon  the  following  morning  the  expedition 
marched  back,  two  companies  of  the  infantry  and  the  guns 
forming  the  column,  while  the  cavalry  and  the  rest  of  the 
infantry  looked  after  the  great  herd  of  cattle  that  had  been 
collected,  and  escorted  the  rescued  women,  many  of  whom  were 
completely  prostrated  by  what  they  had  gone  through.  The 
total  loss  of  the  column  was  but  fifteen  killed  and  fifty-three 
wounded. 

"I  am  glad  to  be  back  again,"  the  colonel  said  as  they  rode 
•cross  the  river.  "It  has  been  a  very  successful  little  expedi- 
tion and  the  lesson  has  been  so  severe  that  I  do  not  think  we 
are  hkely  to  have  any  more  frontier  trouble  for  some  time. 

hil'etflL?"""  ""^  *"  '^  •^^^  *^  *^«  P"-^--*  - 
"What  will  you  do  with  the  hostages,  uncle?" 
"I  shall  keep  them  for  three  or  four  months,  and  then  send 
them  back  with  a  message  to  the  effect  that,  feeling  the  tribes 
have  been  sufficiently  punished,  and  being  assured  that  they 
can  now  be  relied  upon  to  abstain  from  giving  trouble,  I  am 

rj^f-ir.i™''  i^T'  *°^  ^"^  '^'"'^''^  °«  ^°»g«^  deprive  the 
chiefs  of  their  children.  Such  clemency  will  aid  the  effect  of 
tne  sharp  lesson  we  have  administered." 

The  joy  of  the  villagers  at  the  return  of  their  wives,  daughters 
and  cattle  was  unbounded,  and  blessings  were  showered  on 
the  governor,  who  had  shown  himself  so  zealous  and  powerful 
in  protecting  those  under  his  rule. 

Another  two  days'  journey  took  them  to  the  fortress,  where 
their  arrival  with  the  eleven  hundred  captured  cattle  was  hailed 
with  lively  satisfaction  by  the  garrison. 

.nJ^iT^-'"'"®'^  ?**  *^*''"  °°""*^  '*^*^«-    P«'«y  studied,  rode, 
and  drilled  dunng  the  day,  and  spent  his  evenings  in  the  zenana 
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with  his  uncle  and  aunt,  and  from  the  former  received  a  detailed 
account  of  the  course  of  Sikh  politics  since  the  death  of  Run- 
jeet  Singh. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  death  of  the  maharajah  in  1839  the 
most  friendly  relations  had  been  mainUined  between  the  Pun- 
jaub  and  the  British.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Khurruk 
Smgh.  He  was  a  weak  man,  who  possessed  neither  the  firmness 
nor  ambition  of  his  father,  and  the  real  power  was  in  the  hands 
of  Nonehal  Singh,  his  son.  He  was  a  fiery  young  man,  and 
shared  to  the  full  the  hostility  felt  toward  the  British  by  most 
of  the  Sikh  chiefs.  His  father  died,  and  there  was  a  general 
idea  that  the  young  rajah  would  speedily  declare  war  against 
the  English.  He  was,  however,  killed  on  his  return  from  his 
fathers  funeral,  by  the  elephant  on  which  he  was  riding  running 
against  a  beam  supporting  some  stonework,  which  fell  and 
killed  both  Nonehal  and  another  prince  who  was  ridine  with 
him.  ° 

There  was  little  doubt  that  the  affair  was  not  an  accident 
but  that  the  mahoot  had  been  bribed  by  the  adherents  of 
Shere  Singh,  a  reputed  son  of  Runjeet  Singh,  who  had  many 
powerful  supporters  in  his  claim  to  the  throne.  The  chief  of 
these  was  Dhyan  Singh,  the  prime  minister  of  Run]  .'  who 
had  been  removed  from  his  office  by  Khurruk  Singh,  and  who, 
with  his  two  brothers,  had  been  all-powerful  during  the  later 
years  of  the  Lion.  A  number  of  the  chiefs,  however,  were  by 
no  means  disposed  to  again  submit  to  what  was  practically  the 
rule  of  Dhyan  and  his  brothers  Shere  Singh  had  the  advantage 
that,  like  Nonehal,  he  was  very  popular  with  th^  army,  and  for 
the  moment  he  obtained  possession  of  Lahore.  He  was,  how 
ever,  expelled  by  the  mother  of  the  late  Nonehal,  an  able  and 
ambitious  woman.  She,  however,  made  the  mistake  of  re- 
fusing Dhyan  any  employment,  and  the  ex-vizier  soon  or- 
ganized a  party  sufficiently  strong  to  recall  Shere  Singh. 

The  ranee  ordered  the  gates  to  be  shut,  but  General  Ventura 
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ordered  the  soUiew  to  open  th.m.  and  the  ranee  fled.  Am  won 
-  Shere  S.ngh  wao  .eated  on  the  throne,  he  handed  over  the 
entire  management  of  bu«ine«.  to  Dhyan  Singh,  and  gave  h  m 
.eW  up  to  huntmg.  and  drinking,  and  other  plemre/  DhZ 
w«  greaUy  offended  at  the  conduct  of  the  prince,  who  owIS 
h  Lt'L  °"  *"  '''  ''^^"^  ^  ^'"'  •"^  endeavoured  C3e 

Wm  ttfthT  Sil.r""  ,7"  "°^^'^  ^'  ^"  position.  «.unt 
mm  that  the  Sikhs  would  never  nubmit  to  be  Koverned  bv  a 
pnnce  who  neglected  all  public  affai.^  and  w\s  halX 

m?nter  ulT""  "^^  °^'°^'^  '*  '^'  remonstrances  of  his 
mmister.  H  s  boon  companions  fanned  the  flame  of  anwr  and 
persuaded  him  while  in  a  fit  of  drunkenness  to  sign  a" 
for  the  execution  of  Dhyan  Singh.     The  latter,  however  wL 

ofthit  w«  ""''  '^  '•."  '«^°^  '°  ^^«  mahara  ah's  hous;hZ 
?n  Tf  I-  ^"r?^  ^°'  ""d  «*^  that  his  only  hope  of  safety  wa^ 
m  stnking  the  first  blow.     He  therefore  gave  orders  to4,^!^ 

fa2\i  '\?'  ~^"'^  '^^"^^  ^«  ^*"«d-  The  oflirw^tC 
rapid  than  the  agents  of  Shere  Singh,  and  the  latter  wmXJ 
immediately,  and  his  son  was  at 'the  same  time  mrdereS 
Ajeet,  however,  either  from  disappointment  at  not  re  S 
from  Dhyan  a  reward  equal  to  hi.  expectations,  or  fromTmf 
other  cause,  shot  him  in  the  back,  and  he  fell  dead  a  fow  hoi 
after  the  murder  of  the  maharajah. 

knfw'IS  !'".f '  ?\*"''  '""'  •  ^'"^  ^»^°"rit«  ^th  the  troop, 
knew  that  the  death  of  the  maharajah  had  been  deteSd 
upon  by  his  father,  and  had  left  the  city  aTd  gon^  ^  the 
camp  of  General  Avitabile.  another  of  the  EuropZ  officers 

new^harhTs  f^^^^  T^'""  *'^  ""«^"«-  «"'«<^  -»'h  tl" 
news  that  his  father  too  was  dead,  he  was  in  the  act  of 

thTaZ:'  fV^'T  "^'  P'^P'^"^  *^«°^  'or  th     new    o 
the  death  of  Shere  Singh.    Heera  ascended  to  the  flat  ro7f  of 
Avitabile's  house,  and  sent  messengers  to  all  the  sfrdaL  who 

tetir  h'  "  K^rj  ^^g^ng'them  to  come  t^  1^  tn 
their  amval  he  unbuckled  hi.  .word  and  handed  itTthen^ 
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wying,  "I  am  left  alone  and  fatherless,  anri  T  ♦!, 
your  protection.     Either  kill  "l  '''®?^  *°^  ^  ^^''o^  myself  on 
The  siH»r«  !♦  ^    ,    "®  °'  «*^®  ™«  your  "upport" 

H^^'  tt  haranZ  the"  u''*'  '""^  ^^^^  ^'^^^  ^^' 
crease  of  Thrl!  ^  ^  "'''^*®"'  *"^  <>ff«red  them  an  in- 
Set  ^^I'^Crrn^^.t^  r  ''  ''^^  -'^^ 
cause,  and  wiS^  their  Wn  ^i^"^.*^'''  ^°'^  «"P°"»«*1  ^' 

W  SinghT^  id^Le^Xh^ith^o^^^^^  ^'^~ 
Heera  arnWin  I Thn  *°^„^'°*''«^'  ^»"«'-     ^^  ^as  night  when 

with  tembr.r^S     H       ."'°  "*"*  "»"'  *•••  »»"■»« 

teoop.     These,  however,  soon  advanced  fresh  demand?and 
Heeni  bemg  unable  to  satisfy  them  was  murdered.        ^ 
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Jntl^!  Dhuleep  Smgh'8  mother  appointed  her  brother 

Iv^  nV  r*^*?  ^  P*^^«  *°^  murdered  him  bdore  the 

vivor  of  the  three  great  brothers,  was  invited  to  take  the  office 
of  vmer.  but  he  wisely  declined  the  dangerous  post.     HispTs 

ZTf  ZV"^  T'  f  P°""  ^'"-'  «^-^  *«  *hat  of  The 
ruler  of  the  Punjaub.     He  was  virtuaUy  supreme  in  all  the 

northern  temtories  that  had  been  conquered  in  thetl  o 
Runjeet.  and  from  his  residence  at  Jummoo  ruled  over  all 
Cashmere   together  with  the  country  stretching  up  to  the 
borders  of  Afghanistan.  8  "P  to  me 

rr^vJ'  T  ^^^^'^^^^h*  "»<>ver  in  the  intrigues  against  Colonel 
Groves.   One  of  the  first  demands  made  by  the  soldiers  upon  the 

Zr?  I^T  ^'"^1*^  P^"^'  ^^  ^«««  *h«  immedfate  dis 
missal  of  aU  the  foreign  officers  in  his  service,  and  greatly  against 
his  inclination,  for  he  knew  that  these  men  klone  had  the  powe 
of  keeping  the  mutinous  soldieiy  in  any  degree  of  orc^er,  he  C 

but  Colonel  Groves  having,  since  the  death  of  Runjeet,  success 
fully  defeated  all  attempts  to  turn  him  out  of  his  govemorsWp 
and  fortress,  had  determined  to  await  the  end,  beL  sure  thl? 
ere  long  the  hatred  of  the  Sikhs  against  the  Bri^isrw' 2  bring 
about  a  war  that  might  entirely  change  the  position  ^ 

It  was  a  few  months  after  Percy's  arrival  that  Ghoolab 
refused  to  accept  the  post  of  vizier  "nooiao 

tJl'^ft  'ST'  ^"°^'/  "*"  "'""''  '*■  """"d  have  been 
^^A  i  >■« ''»d  «cepted  rte  poet  In  the  Bnt  place  he 
woold  have  h«l  hi.  hand,  so  full  that  he  would  not  have  h^ 
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iZL,t\7°^  "l*""'^"  *•  "J'  '^""-    Then  if  ho  had 
MMt  .trong  bodies  of  troops  to  attack  this  place,  as  likely  as 

nis  interest,  and  it  would  have  been  an  occasion  for  a  fresh 

nower^  and  Ghoolab  might  have  formed  no  ezception  and  I 

nteiTuption     Since  the  death  of  Eunjeet  his  hands  have  been 

mTZ^Z  l"""]'""'^:-  "«'  •"  '•'«'  t»  t-ke  care  that  no 
tr.r r.  f  ^  ^^angor^l  their  popularity  or  position.  Now 
that  his  two  brothers  and  his  nephew  have  gone  ho  need 
consult  only  what  he  thinks  is  his  own  interesfrd  it  isT^ 
tmcUy  h.s  interest  that  his  son  should  be  go;emor  o  tht 
distnct,  which  is  flourishing  and  capable  of  being  squeezed  to 
a  '"I^e  exto„t,  Mid  which  lies  so  close  to  his  own^Htories." 

" NoZiZ  "•""?'  "'  ^'  """  ■■* ''  y"'  '-^-^y.  "-de'" 
of  the  battles  against  the  Afghans.   The  sirda«  and  their  trooM 

of  Portdis  we  should  have  been  defeated.     Eunjeet  always 

what  was  going  on.  and  Ghoolab  was  for  a  time  in  considerable 
disgrace,  while  very  handsome  presents  were  m«le  to  Portalis 
2i  .T  ■  'i  "^'  r^""'  P-'y  8iven  to  each  of  our  officer^ 

^?.lT,  T.  .  """"''  ?°'^'"  """  «'«»1«''  »<•»«  »«»  for- 
give us,  but  he  was  a  little  headstrong  and  scoflod  at  the 

danger   Three  months  after,  he  fell  bythe  knife  of  an  assassl 

f.Zl     ^       "'"'"i''  S"^  '™"^  «'  "»»«-  »<•  ™  indeed 

I^d  li^  ?  rr«  **  ^""I"'"'  "«''«"  I  "«"y  cared  for. 
»d  I  did  not  hestitate  to  denounce  Ghoolab  to  E^jeet  in  open 
durbar  M  the  author  of  his  assassination.     Of  course  1 3d 
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not  prove  it,  but  the  maharajah  was  certainly  of  my  opinion, 
ana  Ghoolab  was  ordered  to  go  and  live  on  his  estates,  and 
was  for  some  months  in  great  disgrace. 

"All  my  acquaintances  warned  me  that  I  was  throwing 
away  my  Hfe  by  thus  venturing  to  denounce  one  of  the  all- 
powerful  trio  of  brothers.    But,  as  you  see,  I  have  lived  through 
It  thus  far.     StiU,  it  has  only  been  by  the  most  unceasing 
caution  and  wariness.     I  have  had  at  least  a  dozen  narrow 
escapes  from  assassination,  and  during  the  lifetime  of  Runjeet 
Smgh  the  intrigues  against  me  were  incessant;  but  the  Old  Lion 
knew  when  he  was  well  served,  and  stuck  to  me  staunchly.    He 
was,  in  the  last  year  of  his  Ufe,  compelled  by  the  pressure 
brought  upon  him  to  sign  my  dismissal,  but  he  sent  me  a 
pnvate  note  by  the  hands  of  a  trusty  messenger.    It  contained 
only  a  few  words.     '  /  am  obliged  to  yield,  but  there  is  'uo  reason 
why  you  should  do  so.     The  sword  should  always  protect  the  head ' 
I  was  aware  of  what  was  going  on  at  court,  and  had  already 
resolved  to  hold  my  governorship  till  the  last.     But  I  was 
very  glad  to  get  the  old  man's  note;  he  had  been  a  kind  and 
good  master  to  me,  and  I  should  not  have  liked  to  take  action 
that  might  appear  rebelUon  against  him.    What  others  said  or 
thought  I  did  not  care.    Now  I  had  the  Old  Lion's  approval 
my  conscience  was  perfectly  easy.  * 

"Ghoolab  himself  commanded  the  force  that  came  to  put  his 
son  in  possession,  and  the  fact  that  he  had  to  retu-e  after  losing 
some  hundreds  of  men,  without  accomplishing  his  object,  did 
not,  as  you  may  suppose,  in  any  ^«y  diminish  his  feeling  of  un- 
fnendliness  towards  me.  I  get  constant  and  accurate  intelli- 
gence of  what  takes  place  at  Jummoo,  and  I  know  that  I  am 
constantly  in  his  thoughts,  and  that  denunciations  of  me  form 
one  of  his  staple  subjects  of  conversation  among  his  intimates 
I  need  hardly  tell  you  how  great  is  the  terror  among  the 
inhabitants  of  my  districts  at  the  thoughts  of  falling  into 
Ghoolab  8  hands.    The  cruelty  which  he  displayed  in  his  con- 
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ques    of  Cashmere  was  appalUng,  thousands  of  people  being 

S  w  u\  ^^J  *"  ^^^^  "^  ^^^"'^  The  tradf  J  thii2 
toct  would  be  destroyed,  the  mcrchante  plundered,  «id  under 

rh^'"TLT'%""  '^T  P-P«^/--id  be'confiscatd 
r^lv^  Ti^^'f  re  I  am  well  served.  The  traders  have  natu- 
form  Tin?    ^""^««P°^^«^*«  ^  over  the  Punjaub,  who  in- 

nrZnfl  ?  '?'^.  """"""  '""""*'  ^""^  *h«»«  accounts  are 
promptly  transmitted  to  me,  so  that  I  get  the  earliest  possible 

couple  0  hundred  miles  of  this  fortress  without  my  receiving 
news  of  It  in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two  "  '^ceivrng 

fast  ^«^^r  I'T  *M  '"^'"'^  '"^  ^^'*°  *^«y  °^«*  »*  »>^«^- 

f^l;  n,  .     '""J^v  '°°**°«'  ^^'^'y-     I  »^a^«  had  a  letter 

from  my  jtgents  at  Lahore,  saying  that  several  of  the  puncZ 

-as  ttie  leader,  of  the  soldiers  are  called-have  for  the  last 
day  or  two  been  loudly  denouncing  me,  saying  that  it  is  a 
disgrace  to  the  Sikh  nation  that  an  insolent  foreigner  Idd 
^IrHf  '7*'°/°"°°^  *^'°^'  ^""^  ^  ^^'  *««th  of  his  dis- 
Z?     Ki"  "^''  "^  ^"^'''^  °»"'^*"°  J^i°^««»  by  force  of 

ZJ/^  """^  J""'"''  ""l.^  "  '°*^'"^y  ^«^P^«««  i°  *he  hands  of 
the  soldiers,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  she  will  authorize  an 
expedition  against  me,  and  will  indeed  be  glad  to  agree  to  a 
project  wh  ch  will  remove  a  number  of  her  insolentToW^r^ 
from  the  city.  The  clamour  for  a  war  against  the  British  gro^ 
d«ym  strength,  and  most  of  the  leading  Sirdars  are  in  this 

Tt  think  ZT-°'  "''^  '^u\'^^^P^  '""^  *^«  '-««  ^^--^ot 
but  think  that  It  IS  very  much  better  that  they  should  occupy 

themselves  in  an  expedition  against  a  man  in  whom  she  has  of 

course  no  interest,  than  embark  in  a  great  war  which  may  end 

by  costing  her  infant  son  his  kingdom." 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do,  uncle  V 

The  colonel  shrugged  his  shoulders.     «  Sharpen  my  sword, 
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ammunition.    I  feel  ,«,(«  convinced  that  we  cm  repel  «U 

fa  ^t.  \*  "'•""■''»»,''»«i«  like  this,  provided  only  thJth.^ 
«  no  treachery  at  work.    That  i,  our  one  weak  point" 

unowaD  the  news  of  my  coming  here  I" 

ri,    J    '  J*""  "^  8""'"'  *'  '  »»»P'oion  against  anyone    Nand 
Chuni  «.d  two  or  three  of  the  officere  of  who,e"deSty  I  feel 

you  came  here,  but  without  success.  Aaim  Bund,  my  steward 
h«i  Jso  been  trying  in  other  quarter,  but  b^ZbZ^ 

my  nousehoid  and  not  one  of  my  officers;  in  that  case  hi. 
treachery  would  be  of  little  imporLnce.  Although  bvTetti" 
new,  of  your  coming  he  might  have  struck  me  aWy  b^w  ?f 

Biderable  body  of  men  there  are  a  certain  number  who  thTnk 

sort;  and  when  the  men  kno^  t^fro^XtZow  Z     ' 
f^^Ztt^'  """  •"  """""""S  «>e»-lvee  b^h  a;te 

p'Zap  rs-d'xiif:'.:^ -,t;-.:^  -z 

any  rate  there  must  be  many  who  could  bf  worked  „n  L  t 

"rthT::iiti:hf rav^r  r "■ «'  -  ™^'^^»  wL™ 

or  we  wau,  might  lay  He  place  at  the  mercy  of  our  en.. 
m.e*    I  have  no  fear  whatever  of  this  section  CgH* 
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rous  enough  to  get  up  anything  like  a  formidable  mutiny, 
but  a  par  y  of  only  twenty  detennined  men  might  any  night 
break  their  way  in  here  and  cut  all  our  throate  longVefore 
t^e  troops  could  come  to  our  assistance,  might  seize  my  wife's 
Ztr  '"tT^^'^r^  °^*ke  their  escape  by  means  of"^.  rope 
^der  over  the  wall.     That,  I  think,  is  the  most  dangerous 

reach  of  my  hand,  and  you  know  I  have  warned  you  to 
keep  arms  by  your  bedside;  still,  though  we  might  sell  ou^ 
hves  dearly  you  may  be  sure  that  the^ttack  wluld  not^ 

.Ju""?  ,^  *  ^°''^  '"®'^«'^*  ^^^  *he  purpose." 
Why  don  t  you  keep  a  strong  guard  in  the  house,  uncle  V 
Because,  my  boy,  I  don't  know  who  the  traitors  are.     The 
officer  m  command  might  be  the  very  man  himself,  and  he 
might  80  contrive  it  that  the  guard  was  composed  of  men  whom 
he  had  corrupted.     Where  should  we  be  then  ?" 

the'lu^ardr  ""'^^^  '^^'^"'  ^*"^  ^^"°^  *^  ^'^^"^^  ^^^^^^^ 

"  Constable  of  the  palace— eh,  Percy?" 

"Well,  you  might  call  him  what  you  like,  uncle,  but  surely 
he  would  be  able  to  pick  out  a  dozen  men  of  whos;  fidelity  he 

hlT?  •  wu  ^""'^  ^'^"^^  ""*  ^'  ««^«^«'  '^^y  ^ould  only 
have  to  furnish  the  two  sentries  at  the  door,  instead  of  these 
being  sent  from  one  or  other  of  the  regiments  " 

JUjf  ^^^\u^  '^  ^'"'y-  ^""'^  *'  P^««««*  there  «  less 
ground  for  fear  than  usual,  for  if  an  expedition  is  on  foot  to 

at  ack  us  openly,  such  a  plot  as  this  would  most  certainly  be 
delayed  until  there  was  a  force  outside  where  the  conspirators 
could  betake  themselves  after  carrying  their  designs  into  exe- 
cution. The  fact  that,  even  were  they  successful,  they  would 
certainly  be  pursued,  and  for  the  most  part  hunted  down  and 
slaughtered  by  the  cavalry,  has,  no  doubt,  been  one  of  the 
reasons  why  no  such  attempt  as  that  we  are  talking  of  has  been 
made  long  ago." 
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ailenU,  to  th.  L'vfSn.  ^f ^^Jt  :^,'«»  '''t'''* 
escaped  so  many  timea  B^l.^j  .i  x  "'","""'">•  "You  have 
that  no  attempf  St  vouMifc  -.r  ""^  "»■»'  "  ">mk 
t«in>y  it  is  likely  Z  dab  ^Sj'" '""?"*'  """^  ""^ 
assault  apon  you  wiU  Lt.  „     '  o-XMurfng  an  open 

ear«  ou't  in  Seaway";  ^rbr  "^  """•  ""  "^  "'^-^ 

vince,  Nand  Chund  shil  brjS,^oht°"f  "^  "".""  ^"^ 
guard  hera"  "nscaiied  as  ohief  of  a  special  body- 
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A  SIEGEL 


T\JOT  a  day  passed  now  without  messengers  coming  in  with 
i!     ™"^"8'  °'  approaching  danger,  and  one  morning  early 
he  officer  on  guard  reported  that  a  large  number  of  persons 
coiUd  be  seen  approaching  by  the  road  from  the  south. 
Do  they  look  like  troops  V  the  colonel  asked. 
No,  sahib;  they  are  on  horseback  and  on  foot,  and  there 
are  many  carts  among  them." 
"I  have  no  doubt  then,  Kur  Aloof,  that  they  are  merchants 

iJ.ff  *°T.u  ""T^  ^°  ^"'^  ^°'  '"^"««-  The  enemy  cannot  be 
far  off,  and  they  know  how  the  soldiers  would  squeeze  them  if 
they  had  a  chance." 

"Will  you  let  all  those  people  in  here,  uncle?  They  will 
eat  up  our  provisions  and  drink  up  our  water." 

"As  I  told  you,  Percy,  we  have  sufficient  of  both  for  a  number 
double  that  at  present  within  the  waUs.  Did  four  times  the 
total  now  here  arrive  the  supplies  would  still  hold  out  six 
months,  and  two  months  is  the  utmost  t^t  the  siege  is  likely 
to  last.  One  need  never  be  afraid  ot  a  long  siege  by  men 
commanded  by  leaders  having  no  authority  over  them.  A 
powerful  pnnce  might  send  troops  on  a  siege  and  order  them 
to  mamtam  it  until  they  captured  the  place,  even  if  it  took 
them  ten  years  to  do  so,  but  at  present  the  Punjaub  is  without 
a  master,  and  the  troops  hav«  only  been  induced  to  come 
here  by  the  prospect  of  plunder.    But  as  soon  as  they  find 
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ttoue  for  ..„y  „„„eH  they  ^tTn  ?et  feriLr 

them  «d  iXSt^rT'^"  '""■  '>''"«'"««  •■»»« 

made  viry  hot  forT  li-        '  "  ''"'  "  "'"  *« 

hillBide  hLtT,«Z  u     *™  *  ■""«  "^  P"""  "n  that 

on  ».  wmI  ^etXX'bu'T.Tbr  ."^  """^  '»  P"*^ 
nothing  like  »  ni„Zi„!T  i  .  "°  "''™'  """  tl"™  '» 
the  spiritatiS  ?^w«  th.       «T  "''  ">■"  ""'  -^V  »»  ""ken 

to  prevent  trouble."  "v««nng  care  and  vigilance 

various  to™  TLr^t^Jl'"Z""'"}''"^^^'^  '"■»  *« 

them  carte  Me^J^Jh  ,t "  1  •  °'  "'°"'  """"Kht  with 

*k.-    ""'*,'»°™  w>th  their  choicest  merchandise  »nH  .11  k.j 
then:  portable  Taluablesand  money  with  them    ^  ^ 

that  news  had  come  in  ♦!,.  .      •  ™"  them.    They  reported 

fo«e  had  amVed  aT.^tot^^ZV°'"V''''^"  '"' '"«« 
of  the  province  and  th!^,!.  j-  ''"'  ™'<"  »'  "•»  frontier 
sack  of^allZ  to^s^d  vi«.°  **""  ^f  •"""  ?">"'«»''  "» 
undertake  th!  .t;Ttte7or.r  "  """'"""'  '"  *-  'o 

on:^":^irnirr;3a'"it '"  "•-  --  -- 

re^y  to  pay  for  .11  that  he  wlu  ISt  h^e  »      "''  "'  "^ 

iti,Ltrr;;rciirre;r^::r.r°-'r*»«'' 

.nterhere.smy«„es^each^r;oml  rehXLI'd^a': 
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fare  worse  if  the  place  i»7.L!,      J        '  ^"^  ^"^  ^o"  '"''' 
you  would  have  H™.  h^  1^™  "?  ''"U  are  found  here  than 
Tk.         I         .      ""^  J"""  remained  quietlv  at  home  » 
The  merchant  shook  his  haiul      ..ti..  .j  . 

-ahilx    The  soldier,  plunder  kui  hnJ     !,T"  ^  ""  '""^• 

in  Cashmere;  they  ^tZl^^^Zy  tT7  ^  '%'" 

we  a«  not  afraid  if  their  taking  fte  fort  Lltt  Z"'    ^' 

everyone  knows  my  lord's  v.Io*ur  ^iZZjL     Z^'  ""^ 

will  never  be  able  to  win  their  way  in  hT"  '""' 

etream  of  fugitirg^w!  broa^AXv  r^""""'"**  "^^ 
«  it  goes  of  like  K  n^Sl  wf  °J;:«T'^  ''°"'  ^^ 
thousand  pemns  here'  in'  Sn  Ttt   sttXS  1" 

^^^"ab,^srrn'c.;«tf' '  '^-^^  '- 

^1  hi  ablJt  ^„??:^'  "°  •■'^^y  '"">  ""^  but  fewL«d 

*ve  might  spread  them  over  the  carta  anrl  »«  ^u*.  • 
tection  from  the  night  air  and  r-»,!u      ,   V.  ''^*'""  *  P'^ 
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Thlir     1   u  ^     ^  granaries  and  will  kill  them  for  food  " 

The  colonel  had  not  over-estimated  the  number  of  thol 

likely  to  arrive,  and  before  nightfall  over  five  Thou«anVh^ 

ztyrr  ^^^-^-d-wri^^dot^^^^^^^ 

save  the  regular  troops  should  be  allowed  to  approach  the  wJ^f. 

hUl,  upon  which  any  open  attack  must  Ml    Z^^iZ  It 
«m,d  out,  and  .  bodyguard  con.po.ed  of  aU  Cn  f™  ml" 

of  Nanri  Ph.in^     rpi    •    .    ^*""*  *' "o "86  Under  the  command 

iH;:rha^rj^r^-  cit";;t'irthrjrtr 

we  might  hare  to  et«,d  .  siege  wm  n.  ™rt  ^'t^'S?/  ""*' 
bes.des.  th.™  .„  always  t^l ^.i»^;iT:^:Zll^i 
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SL  .  ^     r°  "  '^'»8ether.    The  .oldior.  .„,1  mo.t  of  the 
"rt«.  «.m  bent  upon  h.ving  a  fight  with  the  EnglUh.  tnd  I 
S  mftJ'"  "r""! 'K.gm  before  GhoolaV.  in'trigue 
Xrl  It   ,.°T  '"  r  '""'•    However,  now  it  h..  come 

SLm«,„^  I  ^°K  ""^  '^'"  ''"'J'  "'^    '■"0  People  this 
afternoon  I  have  been  mperintending  the  mounting  of  two 

h«vy  howuzer.  a,  mortar.,  and  if  they  erect  batterif,  on  tie 

.hill        expect  they  wUl,  wo  will  eee  if  we  cannot  drop  a  few 

findl?r.  .r    ^""""S  ""•'«»^'°'  artillerymen  more  th« 
finding  that  the  earthwork,  in  front  of  them  do  not  a.  thev 

Znl  tr""',  *?•  ""  *••"  ''y  »<*  i-S-uity     an  toy 

tht  2^  nprti^"  '^"  "•"  "^  *»  -^p  o»™ "- 

"But  how  doyon  do  that,  unclej" 

a^uyXl^L*^'  T"""  °!  ^"^'^  y""  P"'  »•    A  mortar  ie 

&f wav  Ih  "■«  ';  ""^  "'  "">»"•  y"  S^'  «  howitzer 

the  ume  way  when  you  use  it  for  that  purpoae.    With  a  mortar 

toe  jount  of  powder  of  a  given  .trench  required  t,  .2 

yrithl To-if ""' ""'"'  '■  ''"°™  <» ""'y  «rtiUery.man.  but 
fa  to  .t     ?7"'  T'  ««'  i'  by  experiment.    You  fi„  put 

Tn  falT""      T*^"  ""^  "^^  •"'«'"»'•    Th«  ball  i.fiL 
op  mto  the  air,  and  you  watch  where  it  dropa    If  it  i,  .hort 

you  Md  «.  ounce  or  two  of  powder,  a.  the  oa^  may  bl    I  itt 

drop.  ju.  behind  the  enemy-,  earthwork,  among  the  artil  W 
men  wrving  a  gun.    Having  once  got  the  eLt  cCHf 

whTLTo,"""'  ^ ''  '"'"  "''  <"*«"«  •■"■oy  ""Zh; 

smt  r*^^  r  Tt"""'"^  to  .helL  A  few  of  them  wer^ 
Zlfi^  Y'T  '".^  '  """'Sed  to  get  hold  of  one  and  had 
Z     hundred  caet  here  to  fit  tho»  two  howitze™,  and  haT. 

they  try  to  climb  the  rocki^  a  few  .hell.  roUed  down  from  the 
wall,  are  hkely  to  be  very  effective." 
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principally,  uncle?" 

night     The  officers  will,  of  course,  go  their  rounds  frequently, 
but  as  there  may  bo  a  traitor  among  them.  I  can  place  no 
absolute  rehance  on  their  vigilance.     I  shall  myself  be  about 
as  much  as  possible,  but  as  I  shall  have  to  look  after  everything 
in  the  daytime  I  must  take  some  rest  at  night;  one  cannot 
do  two  or  three  months  without  sleep.     I  shall  release  you 
from  all  duty  during  the  day,  although  in  case  of  a  serious 
attack  you  will  take  your  place  or    the  wall;  otherwise  I  wish 
you  to  sleep  ,n  the  Jay  and  te  keep  a  sharp  look-out  on  every- 
thing at  night,  being  ,  onstantly  upon  the  walls  seeing  that  the 
sentn..   «e  ,-»«ilant,  and  listening  intently  for  anything  that 
might  .udim    i  movement  from  below.     I  shall  tell  off  four 
Tn.    A  A  fv.         '  ^.T^  ^  accompany  you,  for  if  treachery  is 
intended  theiu  would  be  no  hesitation  in  planting  a  dagger  in 
your  heart  and  then  getting  rid  of  your  body  over  the  wall 
Yon  are  nearly  sixteen  now.  and  strong  and  active,  but  on  a 

"^i  rt^'.'^r'^.T"  "°'^'"S  ^S*'««fc  »  lurking  assassin." 
bhall  I  begin  to-night,  uncle?" 

yet,  and  indeed  no  one  would  dream  of  attempting  to  ascend 

the  craig  unaided.     I  fancy  they  will  try  an  open  assault  to 

AW      -I'^Z  '^'^  'i^^  '^''  ^"^^  '^^y  ^^y^^y  «"rprise.» 

Znl^  nf  •  ^  ^"^"^  ^^''^  '^'  ^""^^-  The  colonel  took  a 
couple  of  signal  rockete.  with  which  one  of  the  boxes  brought 
by  Percy  from  England  was  filled,  and  proceeded,  accompanld 
by  his  nephew,  NandChund,  and  four  of  his  guard,  to  the  wall 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  rock,  t, sterns  placed  on  the  ground 
were  burning  here,  and  a  party  c  ^,i„er%en  were  stfndW 
by  the  four  guns  looking  dowL  t* .  • .  ,.*  ,y  ^ 

J'^r  ^  ^"^  ^'*"  *?^"^  ^^'y  '''  '  ''^  ^ '  *he  cornel  asked 
the  officer  m  command  thera 
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"A  party  of  them  have  just  crossed  the  wooden  bridge  over 
it  distM'  •'      '    ^  ^'^'"^  ^^®  trampling  of  their  horses  upon 

"That  is  fourteen  hnndrccl  and  thirteen  yards  from  the  foot 
of  the  rock.  Driv.,  those  wedges  a  little  farther.  That  is  right 
I  cut  those  racks  upon  them  the  other  day  when  we  had  got  the 
exact  depj  f  ,.a  required  to  lay  the  guns  on  the  bridge.  Now 
let  us  wa  t  until  another  body  of  them  are  crossing  " 

Three  or  four  minutes  later  the  sound  in  the  distance  became 
suddenly  louder. 

"Now,  Nand  Chund,  fire  that  rocket  I  think  you  have 
got  it  about  the  right  angle." 

The  rocket  flew  up  in  the  air,  and  burst  some  distance  away 
throwing  out  a  dozen  fire-balls.  Their  light  enabled  the 
governor  to  see  right  down  the  valley.  Some  slight  alteration 
in  the  direction  of  the  guns  was  made,  and  then  one  after 
another  they  were  fired.  Another  rocket  was  now  thrown  up, 
and  by  Its  light  the  dark  mass  of  men  on  or  behind  the  bridge 
could  be  seen  to  be  broken  up  and  retreating.  Almost  at 
the  same  moment  four  guns  were  fired  from  an  upper  bastion. 

That  is  grape,  Percy,"  the  colonel  said.     The  officer  there 
was  told  to  wait  till  the  men  could  see  a  body  of  troops  ad- 
vancing  up  the  valley.    «  Listen,  there  go  the  cavalry  scamper- 
mg  back  as  hard  as  the  horses  can  lay  their  feet  to  the  ground 
I  doubt  whether  we  shall  hear  anything  more  of  them  tc 

"They  could  hardly  hope  to  have  passed  without  our  noticing 
them.  They  must  have  been  sure  that  we  should  have  warning 
of  their  coming."  ° 

"No  doubt,  lad,  but  they  may  not  havn  calculated  on  our 
opening  fire  upon  them  in  the  dark.  They  will  not  havo 
reckoned  upon  the  rockete,  and  hoped,  I  have  no  doubt  to 
push  a  part  of  their  force  past  the  place  and  up  on  to  the  brow 
before  morning,  for  they  would  know  well  enough  that  they 
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could^not  p.»  „„d„  the  fi„  „j  ,„  ^  ^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^ 

them  that  .t  „  almost  .8  d.ngerom  by  night  <»  by  day  » 
do™^  V  --'?  ™-<l -o4  the  haoome 

it  ZTt  r  '""  *"  ""  '"^^"J'  "  i"*"""-/  doing 

1^  and  they  may  manage  to  drag  a  few  light  guns  with  them 

but  they  can  t  get  anything  like  heavy  artille-Tup  ^^,rZl 

«ad  Th!t  irt^^T  f'rr'  "^ «"«» up  r^z 

1^™  r         '  ?''™  *  '"S«  »t<«k  of  blue  Bght.  I  doirt 

Ty  .  3L?r°  ^°'"«  *"  ?!'  ""  *''*  '■'"'  ''"«•'  "command^ 
by  a  dozen  of  our  guns.    They  will  be  safe  enouith  fror„n; 

IhlT       ^'^'^^  sufficiently  to  be«.  upon  them  tt^ 

down  upon  tbem.    Still,  determined  men  might  manS^  that 
«d  nnght  even  make  their  way  up  the  hill  in  facrfXt 

ran  .weep  with  grape.     So  you  see  they  have  eot  a  stiff 
rr-norrw^r  ^"'^  -  Se'  •  baLng-gutto'^y* 

For  another  hour  they  kept  watch.    There  was  etiU  a  «,« 
fused  sound  from  the  lower  end  of  the  val^.Z  ZunTZ 
mdK^te  any  renewed  advano.    They  therefoi' ^L::?;^ 

f^^rj  T  """T^  "  ^"J'''"'*'  »'»  «'  once  made  hi,  wav 
to  the  battery,  where  they  had  been  the  night  befora    S 
colonel  and  several  of  his  officers  were  already  a.r    S» 
lower  end  of  the  valley  was  occupied  bv  a  ™tt  m..t   » 
horse,  and  waggona  Vta  had'lTen  LcW  her,Ld  ft"^°°' 
and  ttie  banners  of  their  occupant,  were  flying  befo«  them   ^ 
'How  s^ng  do  you  think  they  are,  uncle?"  wtk^ 
•It .,  difficult  to  «y,  mi«d  up  a,  all  arms  a™  K^^n- 
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Thev  oWH.nH.     ^  '"  ""y  "«  »''»y  to  the  right 

BkeoA"^    It  "P'osether,  „d  have  kept  something 

with  Srwalonr^    V:;.'  'T"  ''"'"'yS"'"  """""l  -P 
them  T  Mm*  °^     "'  "'""'"  ""■•«  "«  t«n  or  twenty  of 

^th^hertni^TZfTho,""  '2  '-',  """  ""*'  ^"' 
Sinch    and  th.  w    ^^    ^       ° "°  ^^  «'''»>"  <>'  Ghoolab 

of  the  (Md  Lil     n  T    v^  ™'"*'™  '  "^t  after  the  death 

peditioa;  Zt  I  bd  e^e That  t  f  °  ''°™"*]  '^'^"  "'  «"  « 
father  or  uncle.  »dl.«  ^^v"'""  "'  ""^  '»'™'  »'  !■« 
chief,  of  thTSy  I  ^™?„  ."'"k?"  """"'*''  ''•"y  •'y  "-e 
on  all  mVlTt  .TT    I.  rt     °°  ''°"'"  *  ""•"'"l  >«»  been  goine 

be£ridearrLrldn;%l:r-'^«^-^ 
c«np  »d  rl- Tr""".' ""  "'"' S""?  »"  »  the  enemy's 

Chund  «rrker^"Thf   '"^  """°"'"8  "''»  »'<'"-"  N»nd 

r  o^tt  r f  "-=- -  -  Veti;^ 

P^;;:^  rnSlf."'  --<"-«•     ^'"  t^ere  is  I 

escoftoft:Xfl';ZLrtrm    'T'  '^'  "">  "" 
hiU  on  the  opposite  .M^^rfiT      n  ^°^  mounted  the 
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tfte  order.  "At  present  they  are  only  fighting  agsingt  me  u 
mstr^nent,  of  Ghoolab  Singh,  and  except  on  theS  tTaU 
.m  a  foreigner,  the  soldie™  have  no  animosity  a/ainst  mr  If 
we  were  no.  to  M  t„„  „,  ^hree  of  their  favourite  feL™. 
and  perhaps  some  of  the  sirdars  who  have  been  bribed  int<^ 

Ll7mTof  """'."  """'<■  ™'"*  ">  -«™  »»i»°^y 

against  me.  Of  course,  when  fighting  begins  they  must  aU 
take  their  chance,  but  I  don't  wish  to  slay  anyone  before  a 
single  shot  has  been  fired  on  their  side." 

The  group  of  oflicera,  who  were  but  half  a  mile  awav  re- 
mained for  ten  minutes  closely  examining  the  fortress  TTiey 
then  slowly  returned  to  camp.  •     ^""y 

thl^l^Z^^"^^  T/  °""J'  »"»"«''  ■■■"»  *e  midst  of 
the  camp,  sahib,"  one  of  the  ofiicera  remarked 

thJlZ^J^"",  r""*^  J"'  '  "O"''  '«S"'  fo'  the  .ame  reason 

opfn  th^C""'  '"  "  ""^  "^""P  ""  °«-^    ^«  -» '«'  «•""■ 

An  hour  later  a  body  of  men  which  they  estimated  at  five 

thousand  marched  away  with  two  of  the  batteries  of  field  guns! 

s'^tingT^ller  "  '""  "  '""^  '"'"■''  "•""'  '^"""' 

tbr^l  -J'"  r  ""■?,  "  ''"y"«'"  t»-»><>"ow  estabUshed  on 
the  hUIside  above  us,"  the  colonel  said.     "I  have  thoiwht 

sZm  X  "' r''"?'"''^  "  '""  -«  *«  crest  Ze'b^'l 
should  not  be  able  to  give  it  much  support  by  my  guns,  and  its 
gamson  would  not  make  any  prolonged  resistancf  when  th  y 
once  found  themselves  cut  off  altogether  frem  us.     With 

2Z  T  r  t  '''^  "P""  "'"™"«'"y'  ^l-  «  f»rt  would  in. 
mense  y  hinder  he  operations,  and  indeed  they  could  do  nothing 
until  It  was  captured.  * 

"It  is  a  standard  rule  with  us  out  here,  Perey,"  he  said 
Jrfterwards,  "never  to  count  upon  the  nativU  unle  s  you  ^re 
with  them  yourself.    The  Sikhs  are  brave,  but  they  want  good 
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tho  „.„  7Et  S,Wh^r^''''V°,'"  Europeam,  but  in 

TJSit^JS^^A  SIX  s 

will  speeda.  C™  it     G^i"  t  ",-T''i''™'''™' """  <*«y 

India  Vt  '^  ZL^Z:  f:f  "nfr  '"*  "'""'  °' 
Olive's  Javs  and  «v.r  .!n„.  iT        v  ^P*'  regiments  in 

"'  ever,  to  be  in  them  "    "" '°'*'^°^«*     "  does  not  seem,  how- 

wa^ML;t:ta':dTLi':  it.^^  \-^r 

«tion  bnt  ,H,  col.nelXdl^^4  hrX'rj!  Zl'  '" 
reached  a  sort  of  terrace  on  L  iLoiZ^mi^tr^ 
away,  and  three  hundred  feet  H^t.-  .v  .i  ,  '  °"'» 
fortress.  "Now"  h^..^  '.  "^u  ■  ""^  ""  '<""'  ««  *« 
no  further.  wZm  ^tllT  71^  ?"'  *'""  » ■"■"  ««  «»»« 
on  that  terraTrbu  th  ;Zsr  et7ha?th''°^*'^^^ 
neare.     Two  or  three  .^o^Z  CTs  ffllie'XT"  ""^  "° 

-  -XTfrh^de  ^rettvL-irvT  -'  ™"- 

..-  th^r  Held  ^ns  ope^ed^r  ^^J^ .^n:  iTt.S:C' 
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ever,  for  the  much  heavier  nmo^tt  nn  +»,«  -.  n         ,    . 

main  body  ascended  ThAT  °\"«^*/^  *^«  ^^^^^^^^,  but  the 
Occasion  Ji;  a  gun  ™  IT^I^^  encamped  on  the  crest, 
drawn-  and  tn  fh^  7    .^     torw&Td,  discharged,  and  with- 

done  so  m^'^d  XlTtolSf  K*°.  ."r     '"^"y  ""^ 
i«  to  be."      ^  """^  """ «»  ««"'»  what  the  next  movement 

th:cefoi:i:  li-'ad^rht":^  it  r.^™"  '^•»''.'' 

night  when  it  gets  d„k  wf^U  JSt  ^f''\'>^"<^     "  To- 
tak^thosegengemen^rrgT^Cu.^^^^^ 

r^Z  t^r^S^dr  ^4r  oX'th  t^'  ""•  '^' 
nightfall"  ^       ^"  *®  *^«  *en»ce  after 

"It  all  depends  who  their  leader  ia    If  he  is  an  Anf^«.  •  • 
feUow,  that  is  what  he  would  do  "         "  ^®  "  «»  enterpnsmg 

other  end  and  have  a  look  at  it  r!  -^  -S  ^''^'^  «'  ""> 
have  sent  off  another  p«^y  I  iointe^^  "■»'  ^  '^^ 
they  have  done  that,  L^ZT^X^ZZ^Z  " 
m^  «d  t^  attack  us  in  earnest  some  time  bl    1^3'* 

and^47ffiir;r.rofr  •  "rr'  "-p.'^- 

much  space  .TbrrL/etrfermtr''- ''  TP'-^  ^ 
upon  the  preceding  day.  "*""«  '•"""  "">» 
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it. "  Sj  m  ntTr^^r^'.  t  ^' " """  *"  y»-  -«»<■ 

trap,  and  instekl  ofT-^  -^       !*"  ""^  ™'  »"  >'««b  "to  a 

have  eve^  man  canS  of  S"  """"  »»  "'g'".  ""d  we  will 
keep  only  a  few  ZZt  l''°"'"8  i™"  »  "adiness.  We  will 
«nce  with  orders thet  "fV"^  '''  ""«  '"'  "«  down  at 
be  no  sleep  fo,Thettn5.r  NatS  '  f/^;""' "  «"-  -» 
dozen  of  your  men  »t  a'I  .  •  """d'  <■"  ^O"  P<>«'  half  a 
keep  a  viS  wlU  H„         '  ''T''  ™  "•»  '"*»«;  l«t  them 

no  flag  I^^tter  Srf  fa  Z  T,"  *"  '"'™  '"'"•  "'■<'  «««  ^at 
well  be  that  ftK7^:°^ '""""»»' <"™dow.  It  may 

tmitor  he™  to  d™  ^rti,^"  «?™,«"'«gement  made  with  a 

our  part."         ^  ""^  "^^  "'  «°y  "tended  .ortie  on 

the  conffict  thTwo^d^^otfl.  .\"1'''  "  ^^  ^^^ht  of 
When  he  went  inTdiC  thf  i  f  °°  ^"™«  *«  "Sl-t- 
gaged  in  muaten'^g'^^ri^'^f^^  ™  """^""^  """S  «- 
able-bodied  men  amonTtb. T^.-^  ^.l'"""  """""  f"^  the 
the  circuit  SZrZfs  tltC'  .r''^ '™  P"»'«'  """d 
the  no«he™  ,  J.p„,:^t  S  :lir  ""'  ""^''°-' "' 

diveSi^rr  t^ri't;  rt'''  r-^  ^  -■^^  ^ 

not,  howerer,  be  .eriouT?"  ?k^  *'**"'! '"'  *«  ««>"•  ^  "i" 
the  assistance  of'frieTon^h^Lr  *'  """"^  •^'''  -'" 

had^eK  rC  Th  *"'^"  "'"  •  ^^-^  """^  -"» 
and  enjoined  Topri™  nZT  "'"T''  "  "">  S""'- 
brought  the  heavy  Sle^fk'^^  the  enemy's  camp  if  they 
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into  the  valley,  ,o  that  no  considerable  body  of  the  enemy  could 
e  cape  observation.  The  trader,  were  appointed  a.  comnLTr. 
^ll',      T  ^T-    "  •*»  g"^'"-  »  ""'»'«'d  men  w." 

^  cv '■  th  T"''  ""T'  *°  ""^  'o  '"y  P°»'  «"««'»«i 

..M      '  .1     ^"^T"  *°  ""  »»»«"y  «>Ue<l  in  the  fortress 

—said,  M  they  sat  waiting  the  colonel's  return,  "I  want  von 

to  devote  yourself  to  the  protection  of  my  husband  to-niri," 

lor  nis  Me.    That  we  have  one  or  more  traitors  here  we  are 
ment  wiU  afford  them  just  the  opportunity  they  desire.    When 

^  eTE  "  "^r"  "■?  »'""''  »'  «»  »™y  "  "O-W 
the  .T  1,^  "^r '»  "«'  knife  or  pistol  without  fear  of 
the  action  being  noticed,  and  the  colonel  will  be  thinking  of 
noUiing  but  directing  hi,  men  and  repulsing  the  attack.  n!.t 
iZj^l"^  y«»  ftion  yourself  near  him.    Leave  the  fight- 

and  your  pistol  m  your  hand  in  readiness  for  action." 
Msa^iTl  C'  r"  ■  '!  '.li'"."'  '"'^'"''  •""  ''•■»  """«  to 
attempt     I  think  it  would  be  «,  well  to  ask  Nuid  Chund  to 
pick  me  out  four  of  his  best  men,  and  to  hand  them  overl  my 
orders.     However  sharply  I  might  look  out  in  the  dIrknZ 

w?^  fiveof  '"'\?PP»«'«  ««"  o-  'hi*  I  was  standing;  but 
with  five  of  us  on  the  watch,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  preVent 
anyone  getting  near  him.     I  wiU  tell  no  one  the  p^Tfo 

sTw  ^'""-  *'  """'•.  ""^  '^"  •>«  Nand  ChundTequa  ?^ 
silent  There  i.  no  saying  who  the  traitor  may  be,  perha™ 
someone  we  have  never  thonght  of  suspecting;  aJd  H  h^taew 
we  were  on  the  watch  he  might  drop  it  altogether.  I  on^  how 
he  will  try  i„  it  would  be  the  best  thing  tit  could  ht^n,^ 
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L'^'^L'f  r.  ".'  ^T  ^  "»««rt«°ty  we  have  been  feel- 
mg.     Nand  Chund  himself  with  the  rest  of  his  men  will   I 

of  the  enemy  into  the  town,  to  induce  him  to  leave  the  house 
as    raitors  would  be  very  likely  to  take  advantage  of  the 

and  fire  the  place.  There  will  be  one  advantage  of  my  having 
th.se  men  with  me.  Uncle  might  send  me  round  wiUi  a  mef 
sage  to  some  other  part  of  the  wall,  and  I  should  be  obliged 
or  a  time  to  be  absent;  but  with  them  round  him,  I  <Zd 
leave  him  for  a  few  minutes  without  fear." 

d^^LTit^""  V^  ^''^??  ^'^P  ^*'  ^'''y-'  ^^^  °'ght  will  be 

foTh«  w  il  /'"  ^.I'P  7^"  ^'^^^  ^"^  ^«  "»»y  °°*  Notice  you, 
for  he  will  have  other  things  to  think  about.     Should  he  send 

you  on  a  message,  take  it  yourself  if  it  is  of  great  importance; 
f  not,  send  one  of  the  men  in  yourplace.     I  rely  upon  you  more 
than  on  anyone  else.     Ah,  here  is  Koland  at  last'' 

By  ten  o'clock  everyone  was  at  his  appointed  post.  The 
colonel  took  Percy  with  him  on  a  circuit  round  the  wall^ 
where  he  exhorted  everyone  to  be  watchful  and  vigilant  and 

i?^rd7w:r::iiir  ^"" '"''  -'-''  '^"  ^^^  ^-^-^^^^ 

"I  have  no  fear  there  whatever,"  he  said,  as  he  returned  to 
the  northern  wall.  -  ,en  were  there  a  score  of  men  among 
our  troops  who  have  been  bought  over  to  play  a  treacWou! 
part,  they  could  do  nothing  where  there  are  so  many  around 

It  18  powerless  among  a  multitude,  and  all  the  traders  and 
others  from  the  towns  know  tb.t  their  lives  are  at  stake,  and 
are  just  as  well  aware  aa  I  am  that  the  place  on  that  side  is  ^11 
but  impregnable  unless  the  assailants  were  aided  from  within 
They  can  be  tnisted,  therefore,  to  keep  their  eyes  well  epen.* 
1  shall  not  assign  you  any  special  duty.  Percy.     I  have  told 
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Kam  Bund,  your  commander,  that  I  ehaU  keen  vnn  «n«.         « 
«ee  any  point  .peciUIy  threatened  you  can  »„ Th  J  ^  j 

throw  plank,  over  and  then  blo^n  ^^.^1^     L  fchT 
18  how  we  should  act  iinH«r  fi,«  -  •    ^  *®**^  ^"** 

brniiolif  fi,«:.  u  6«*iwu.     ui  course,  if  they  could  hava 

Slf  fill.      \l  ^°'  "P  ^''''  '^'"^^  *  breach  in  the  w^ 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

STARTLING    NEWS. 

mHE  hours  passed  dowly  as  the  garrison  awaited  the  attack 
t  a1  *^t'°'°if •     The  men  had  been  told  that  they  could  all 

on  warh  a^;  }^'f'''^  'r  "^  °"^^  *^«  ^«^-"  -'  "-^rie 
crowded  wi^  1  .  P/'  '^'  ^"^^  *"^  *^«  y^'d  behind  were 
trolrw.  '^'"^  ^^T  "^'P*  ^°  *^«^  °>*°«««-  About 
stud  i^tt"  "  "**^'  "^'^  ^^""^^^  °^  ^  ^-  -^-<i 
"They  are  moving,"  the  colonel  said  to  Percy,  who  was 
sitting  on  the  parapet,  against  which  he  was  leaning.     "It  is 

itfW  *?""'' r?  ^°  «^y  ««««  the  walk  of  a  Sikh  in  his  soft 
leather  shoes  is  almost  noiseless,  besides  they  are  as  yet  a  W 
distance  away.     They  are  coming  down  the  hill."  he'^ontinued 

But  I  g^ve  them  credit  for  the  manner  of  their  approach 
We  should  scarce  notice  the  noise  if  we  were  not  prepared    or 

t^Tl^  T^  ''''?y  r''^^  *^"  ^*  ^°'  *h«  ^«d  rising  among 
the  hills  One  can  hardly  imagine  that  ten  thousand  men  ^^ 
moving  down  towards  us." 

Two  or  three  of  the  officers  came  up  to  report  that  thev 
tZm  r  TTT^  ""'''  ^'^^^'  ^^  *^«  «'jo°el  ordered 
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voic ?"'  '" ' '""* ""'  '■"  """'"8.  "ncle,"  Percy  ,«d i„  .k, 

K  '7-!l7  "!'  """^  "'«'''  *"""  •»»»  <>«•  long  before  thi, 
a  rocket  .n  order  to  find  ont  what  they  are  doing     ^ZiZ 

In  a  .hort  time  they  were  coniinced  that  the  enemy  were 
withm  a  hundred  yards  at  most  from  the  wall.  ZTL  Z^ 
movement,  were,  a  low  hum  „  of  order,  being  rivet  Tnt^ 

fi^  in  l.t  T  °i  '  ''"  ^'"^'  •P'"'  "»»  """d  wi*  port 
hre.  in  one  hand  and  makhe.  in  the  other,  while  between 

them  hne.  of  mueket.  reeted  on  the  p«a «['  CrT  «Z 
the  w.tche„  thought  they  could  make  ouM  m  fi^^onr 
opposite  .ide  of  the  deep  cut  at  the  foot  of  the  w.Jl^,H^.  i 
a  brightlight  bur.t  out  exactly  oppo.iL  thet^^nd  a  mott 
t^dr  T  ^  g»»«  oponed.  .ending  their  balk  or;shing ThZS: 
the  drawbndgeand  gate.  At  the  .ame  in.t«ita  rocket°f«eSo 

light,  flashed  out  along  the  walL    A  mas,  of  men  we«  ru.hin» 

I3rtht:f '  ""r'*'  ""  -^^-^  Sroat  bundTeTon  S 
It  „i  t'emendou,  yell  buret  from  thousand,  of  throate 

It  w«  answered  by  one  of  defiance  from  the  wall 

line  ol  Si""'.'^r''  *".  '  """""*  »  ^.tonishment  at  the 
but  th.  nf  ^  ^  ""  """'*  *"  ""  8»rri«on  were  prepared 
but  U.0  pause  wa,  momentary,  and  they  rushed  forward  S' 
The  leaders  were  but  a  few  yard,  from  the  edgTrf  th?  ™t 

wX»d  tZf  """"^'  7r '"  ^  «'"' "'  flame  »nai*;  Z 
S  ^    .   ?  ^  *"""  ^""^^  *»  *'"  "»'^«  "i'h  grape  poured 

bvVrS,^rr«,  *"'  "«»y-    ^'J"  »  flew  ^f  wS^ 
levoUed  by  the  blast  of  a  tornado  the  mob  of  men  wore  .went 

to  the  «jth,  the  few  that  remained  erect  71Z1  dol 

their  bundles  «.d  flying  for  their  Uvea     Percy.  mS  <^  S 
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vent  th.  ..ightest  .t^d'boTS  "'  tC" T  f"*."  "^  "- 
•torm  of  fire,  whioh  w„  ropKlt  ?  ^""'^  ""P'  "P  » 
th.  d.f.„dem  Th,  d  "Z  t„J^„^J  ""'^;  "'  """'•''O'  ffom 
body  of  n..n  «r,^CC  w  V°.  '''■°'°''"^''°°'''''' 
Jornard.   Many ofT.i r«fh!?^'  ?**  P'""""  'K""  ™»W 

to  push  th,  por«t"rbuftt'!f'r''''°  ■"«''' «»'''« 

from  the  mn/etry  s"7";„™'  *«,  d«"™ct.on  „„  ,„  ^^ 

h«i  b«n  kept  in  reservXd^  ifj^'        'T  '"  «""'  "'^"='' 
•gain  fell  baj^k  followed  bvlT.     u   ^T'  """  *°  '"^von 
At  th.  moment  thruhev  hZ  ""'""',"•»'"»  »'  «"  «arri.on. 
th.6at.  „ent  "nt  rut'neotwT? J '?''"»  P"'*"*"' over 
light«l  Percy  .aw  .  What  L  k      '""  I*""  "»»'<'  ^ 
parapet  .  short  di.tS  off  .       ''««'' touching  under  th, 
»««,»  to  him  JsotbMrved  th.  '^  ^^  '""'"'*•     ^h.  gu«d 
in  the  man',  way.    Akntfl  ,*,  7"T'"'  *"<'  "■""  "^''W 
•»«ilant  then  eprung  tow«duW  .'"  f°  ^  ""* ''»  '"^     Hi. 
tohim.  wh,n  a  baU  from^t  t°.    '?f"''°"'^'=''''"'»™«l 
»d  he  fell  dead  in  W.  St  ""^1:'™"^  )T  ""  *,  head 
no  attention  amid  the  ro«r  ;*  «  pwtol-diot  attracted 

paying  further  atl«^„rthf,*r"°"'  "^  ^'"y-  "'">»•" 
ing  *re.  guard.  .  irthe^Sr ''^  "■«  -'i- 

may^J:'r:;Ltl"'  ""'  """  '"  »">"<'  •"  -'^     "The  atUmpt 
hnrthrfo;it~  ttTe^  "1?'  "'  -';  «'"^«'  'o 

'^e  heavier  "■. ^  of  l^^tf  ^e  ^X^t^f r^t^^" 
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dismounted,  and  the  gunners  would  no  longer  work  the  others 
in  the  face  of  the  heavy  fire  that  mowed  them  down.  The 
yeUs  subsided  and  the  fire  ceased,  and  as  noiselessly  as  they 
had  come  the  assailants  glided  away  into  the  darkness,  pursued, 
however,  for  some  time  by  the  bullets  and  shot  of  the  de- 
fenders.  Convinced  that  there  was  no  fear  of  a  repetition 
of  the  assault,  the  colonel  ordered  the  greater  part  of  the 
troops  back  to  their  quarters. 

Now  that  the  din  near  at  hand  had  ceased,  the  rattle  of 
musketry  and  the  boom  of  guns  could  be  heard  from  the 
other  walk     The  colonel  hurried  away  to  see  what  was  going 
on  there.     He  found  that  the  moment  the  firing  began  on 
the  north  face  of  the  fortress  it  broke  out  from  the  valleys  on 
either  side,  where  large  numbers  of  men  had  stolen  up  in  the 
darkness,  while  at  the  same  time  the  heavy  guns  in  the  eamp 
had  also  opened  fire.     The  defenders  had  at  once  replied,  and 
the  fire  had  been  continued  on  both  sides,  but  it  had  begun  to  die 
away  on  the  side  of  the  assailants  as  soon  as  it  ceased  on  the 
northern  face.    The  colonel  sent  for  a  party  of  artUlery-men  to 
aid  the  men  working  the  guns,  and  ordered  a  steady  fire  to 
be  kept  up  on  the  camp,  and  then  dismissed  his  allies  to  their 
tents  and  returned  himself  to  his  house,  to  which  Percy  had 
gone  as  soon  as  the  fighting  was  over  to  tell  his  aunt  that  the 
attack  had  been  repulsed  and  that  all  was  welL 
"  Then  my  fears  were  groundless,  Percy?" 
"No,  aunt,  they  were  the  means  of  saving  my  uncle's 
life,    and  he  then  related  the  attempt  at  assassination  and  its 
result 

"  Heaven  be  praised  I "  she  said,  bursting  into  tears.  « I  had 
a  presentiment  of  evil,  as  I  have  more  than  once  had  before 
when  his  life  has  been  threatened.  Thank  Gkxi  the  danger 
has  come  and  gone  and  that  he  is  still  unharmed.  Did  you 
know  who  the  man  was?" 

"I  did  not  notice,  aunt,  or  think  of  looking  at  him  after  he  had 
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gate,  in  hope^rdi^M  If  il^rr"?'''''  ""''  «"  »»  *« 
drawbridge  down  S^t  tt^  »k'  ''^  "l"'  '"'«'"  ''™«  «» 
fastened  „„  byTalf  a  do™  \*"  ''''  ''"'"y'  '"  ^  1"^  i' 
have  held  it"  ''"  "'""'"•  ^^  <"">  »'  "iuoh  would 

J.P«oh.  pooh,  my  level  you  are  alway.  dreaming  of  ae- 

pe^pi^_;::t:Mrbe^i::tw^s^  '*  -  ^  ^or 

yon  from  the  time  when  1^°»  ?'  t"^  '''^''^'  ^^  ""<'  '«'«'=<' 

doneitb^weenj;.  rrwLtrtXr"  ^"°"-- 

the  bo^.-?^°"^ ''°"  ""' '"'"''  '"  ■^i''  »<"  think  of  examining 

"  ^^'^  ""  ^'^  '»''  *>  »'  o"""."  U-e  colonel  said,  putting  on 
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his  cap  again.  "  Daylight  will  soon  be  breaking,  and  as  soon 
as  it  does  the  soldiere  will  be  at  work  removing  from  the  wall 
the  bodies  of  those  who  fell  in  the  fight.  I  heard  just  now 
that  there  were  twenty-five  men  killed  by  the  enemy's  musket- 
fire,  and  another  twenty  or  thirty  hit  in  the  hand  or  arm  as 
they  fired  over  the  wall.  Gome  along,  Percy,  you  will  know 
exactly  where  the  man  fell." 

Calling  a  couple  of  his  guards  and  bidding  one  bring  a  lantern 
with  him,  the  colonel,  accompanied  by  Percy,  went  to  the  wall, 
where  the  latter  at  once  pointed  out  the  body  of  the  man  he 
had  shot)  lying  close  to  that  of  the  guard  who  had  fallen  by 
his  knife. 

"  Throw  the  light  on  his  face,"  the  colonel  said,  and  as  the 
soldier  did  so  he  uttered  an  exclamation  of  surprise  and 
disgust.  ' 

"It  is  Azim  Bund — the  scoundrel  1  He  was  the  last  man  I 
should  have  suspected.  He  was  penniless  when  I  picked  him 
up  years  ago.  He  professed  the  greatest  attachment  for  me, 
and  being  clever  and  shrewd  I  raised  him  step  by  step  until  at 
last  he  became  my  confidential  steward.  He  was  bound  to  me 
by  every  tie  of  gratitude,  and  I  certainly  thought  him  abso- 
lutely devoted  to  my  interests.  Ever  since  the  attempt  to 
seize  you  on  your  way  here  showed  that  there  was  a  traitor  in 
the  fortress,  he  has  appeared  most  earnest  in  his  attempts 
to  discover  him;  and  to  think  that  all  this  time  it  was  the 
scoundrel  himself!  Mahtab  has  never  liked  the  man,  though 
she  never  suspected  his  fidelity.  I  suppose  he  had  been  heavily 
bribed,  and  had  the  promise  of  some  good  place  from  Ghoolab 
Singh.  Well,  he  richly  deserved  the  fate  that  has  befallen  him. 
I  am  glad  that  it  was  not  a  soldier,  for  I  like  to  think  that 
all  my  men  are  faithful  to  me  to  the  last 

"That  was  a  good  shot  of  yours,  Percy,  your  ball  struck 
him  just  in  the  centre  of  the  forehead.  Well,  there  is  one 
thing,  there  need  bo  no  fear  at  present  of  another  attempt  of 
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this  kind.  This  fellow  would  never  have  dared  to  make  a 
confidant.  An  officer  might  enlist  some  of  his  men  in  such  a 
plot,  but  a  man  in  Azim's  position  would  not  venture  to  do  so 
A  steward  18  not  often  popular  with  the  men  he  looks  after,  and 
1  dont  thmk  this  fellow  was  any  exception  to  the  rule.  Do 
you  two  men  remain  with  the  body  until  the  morning,  and  see 
that  no  one  touches  it.  You  can  search  his  pockets  now,  but 
It  18  not  hkely  that  such  a  cunning  knave  would  be  carrying 
any  documents  that  would  incriminate  him,  about  on  his 
person." 

"There  is  nothing  in  his  pockets,  sahib,"  one  of  the  soldiers 
said,     but  I  can  feel  he  has  a  heavy  belt  round  his  body  " 
"  Take  it  oflF  and  examine  it." 

It  was  found  that  a  hundred  gold  mohurs  were  sewn  up  in 
the  belt.  "The  first  instalment  of  the  price  of  my  life."  the 
colonel  said.  "Here  is  one  apiece  for  you,  men;  the  rest  shall 
be  laid  out  m  charity.  There  must  be  scores  of  people  who 
have  been  made  homeless  in  the  last  day  or  two. 
1  1?"  *u®  -corning  make  a  thorough  search  of  the  fellow's 
clothes,  he  may  have  some  paper  sewn  up  in  them.  Now 
Fercy,  we  will  go  back  to  the  house."  ' 

The  Ranee  was  greatly  agitated  when  she  heard  who  was  the 
author  of  the  attack  upon  the  colonel's  life. 

"  It  is  terrible,  Roland,  to  think  that  we  can  trust  no  one,  and 
that  for  months  your  life  has  been  endangered  by  that  man  I 
cannot  think  why  he  waited  so  long." 

"  He  was  waiting  for  a  safe  opportunity,  as  he  thought,"  the 
colonel  replied.  "  Our  private  apartments  are  always  locked  at 
night,  and  during  the  day  the  opportunities  for  putting  a  knife 
into  me  without  suspicion  falling  upon  him  were  not  frequent 
No  doubt  he  knew  that  Ghoolab  was  going  to  send  an  army 
here,  and  it  was  probably  arranged  that  the  aflFair  should  not  take 
place  until  it  arrived,  as  with  me  out  of  the  way  the  garrison 
would  probably  surrender,  and  Ghoolab's  son  would  only  have 
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to  enter  «id  take  poMession;  md  would,  moreover  ea!n  « 
cortam  amount  of  credit  for  what  would  be  reS  ^  hi» 

nigH  but  your  idea  of  putting  Nand  Chund  and  the  Buard 
here  would  al^gether  upset  that  plan,  and  drive  hiHo 

C^tho  r^lc  j"». morally  certain  that  A.im  wodd  not 
ZJdit^^L       ,^  «n  «>oomplice,  espeoiaUy  as  ha  would 

oH^Zm^^  ^^^-  "^^'^  '""'  "'^"^  •"«»  •'«»  the  effect 
Z.t    A    ,       ^/"'"^'^  "P""  "■«  M'aiiants.    The  ground  for 

with  dead  and  wound  the  spot  where  the  cannon  etood  th! 

men  who  had  served  thOm  lay  in  heans     Ahl.  .    j- 

party  to  make  .ur.  that  the  eTemy  hJaU  ^li7^^  T  " 

zz  nn  *''  ™^  ^T  ^  tt  deTr^s^a^d'th: 

Zw  k   \,        ?  r™  °'"  """  '»«'<»'«<»  oJ  the  latter  and 

men  with  a  white  tag  were  seen  coming  down  the  hiU 

it  It  foS  that  r  """'  T'  ■»'  *"  ■»-'  »•>«>».  »d 

sf  ir  f  .""^ "'"'  p'-ed' tdeed'  r  bS;  tri 

tee  trouble  of  burying  them,   which  would  have   been  a 
work  of  great  trouble  and  labour   owinr  tn  «.?   ^n 

camea  away,     ihe  enemy's  camp  in  the  valley  had  at  ^^^ 

'^,^»  rb"7' °^"r '^^ ''"■-• '""»»^»^^'r 

away  so  as  to  be  beyond  the  range  of  the  guns. 

the«  and  1°  *"«?'«"/'»■■««'  *««  was  seen  to  march  in 
tnere,  and  the  garrison  had  no  doubt  that  thi.  »..  .1.        • 

body  of  the  troops  who  had  attacked  them  in  tile  m"ht    """ 
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the  south.  Some  of  thTCS  f  "*"  *"  "^'"^  «»ay  to 
*"  gather  now.,  „,,  by  2St  T  ""'  '>«'^^4,„ 
"ported  that  the  mother  of  til  u  "^'""'»'  '<»"»  that  it  wm 
demand,  of  the  ar^Jylmto  ^^^r"""!"-"'"''""^ 
officer  who  had  pa«jd  thro^h  tT?  ^'"''"  *'  ^""'i-  Aa 
»h»'  he  ''"the  bearer  of  £*,V"^".«°'™  had  stated 
were  besieging  the  fortress  torettnl^  """'""K  *e  force  who 

"That  must  hare  been  venr  wIT       ''°*  *"  ^""^ 
<f^P."  the  colonel  said.    «Ku™  """  '"  "^-y  ™»  m 
«*  the  b««-ness,  which  must  We  Itb  ™?,'''  '*»'^y  ""t 
»>en,  counting  those  that  dieHtrf l  «  T  *' '»"'  » thousand 

X""tr  r' ""« -"  -^it:,th°t&"'  "•--»-<'»; 

What  the  los.  would  be  before  rtli        *"  ""^  ""thing  to 

le«le„  must  be  even  morrgTad    ^'^7"  "''P"""^     ^l-e 

'has  been  made  since  the  renfl!!' v     *'°'  """  ""  movement 

^-  end  a,  to  what  ttir  S     'l""'.*''.'.  "'"^  ««  "t  th^r 

""td-4tf?£-f-~^^^     ^-- 

friend,  of  whiuTCed"'"The'»r\''"''  »  "«»»«  our 
from  Lahore;  but  we  cannot  nS  ttS"!^"  «"'  '»^«  »^«dy 
he  imprisoned  or  killed  oL^f    '°*'-their  agents  there  mav 

•<»«  for  Loodian.  i^lturt"  r  v'  S'""  P"P^   « 
'T'th  yon  again  with  fifty  men     i^T    ^""^  "hnnd  shall  go 
'■rdars  moving  with  th4  fSowI^?  "V","™'"  >>«  "any 
will  therefore  excite  little  «»!T     ^''"'^  ^'*»«.  and  von 
Chuud  Will  .ay  thai  H  ^ht  wivt'"  ^T"""^'^  ^'"^ 
It  will  not  be  quite  true  ■  but  tw  -^  *»  J""  the  army.    No 
«t  .11  heavil/on  hi.  c»sclt    7vr '?'*''''"''■''' '-' 
«-  moral  o.enc,  at  any  .Cby  fe^s.  rin^^r^^; 
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natives  of  India;  and  to  deceive  an  enemy  in  time  of  war  is 
onsidered  absoMy  meritorious.    There  will  be  no  oSon 

*  n!.,f  r  ^^*^\f  P^dition.  and  you  wiU  pass  unnotiSd  and 

hZ«Tf  ;t  u^'f  ^^'^^  "  ^'"^'"'^y  4able  of  talking  for 
hm  elf  and  half  a  dozen  others.  Fondness  for  using  his  toLue 
at  all  times  is  one  of  his  principal  failinga"  ^ 

•Am  I  to  come  straight  back  again,  unclel" 

«nHrl^  '°  ^°'^  *\^"^^*  ^""^  *  "^^""^  ^'  *^«-  "  I  ^i»  leave  that 
entirely  m  your  hands,  Percy;  you  are  old  enough  now  to  a^t 
on  your  own  account  If  you  can  be  useful-andit  is  probaWe 
that  you  may  be  veiy  useful  owing  to  your  acquaintance  with 
the  language  and  the  knowledge  that  you  have  gained  of  the 
people-to  the  resident  ^t  Loodiana,  I  should  sayLt  it  wouW 
be  oest  for  you  to  put  yourself  at  his  service.     It  would Ta 

might  be  of  great  advantage  to  you  in  the  futura     Besides  I 

are  hkely  to  be  some  stirnng  events  in  the  next  few  months. 
Here  we  shall  have  a  quiet  time  of  it,  for  with  a  warlirEng- 

rev  wm  :L  ''"''"*' T"  think  of  troubling  about  u^^d 
they  wm  need  every  man  for  the  work  they  have  cut  out  for 
themselvea    Do  you  agree  with  me.  Mahtabr 

if  J.^^A  u'^f  ^T"^'  very  sorry  for  him  to  go;  but  I  think 
It  would  be  best  or  him.  You  always  tell  me  that  if  my 
people  go  to  war  with  yours  it  is  sure  to  end  in  the  Punjaub 
being  annexed.  There  will  then  be  no  career  for  hm  here  and 
It  will  be  better  so  since  his  lifo  would  be,  as  yours  hrbeen  one 
of  constant  danger.  Thus  then,  it  will  be  murbet^er  for' Wm 
to  make  friends  with  officers  in  the  Company's  servte  so  th!^ 
he  may,  as  you  have  pointed  out  many  tiLsf  be Ze To^^^^^^ 
of  theirs  when  they  are  masters  of  the  Punjaub." 

You  will  want  a  servant;  indeed  you  had  better  have  two 
rhey  must  be  trusty  men  above  aU  things,  and  shrewd  follows 
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what  they  „e  toWo„&St'"i  T  u'"  ""'^  '" 
h«i  better  have  Pathans  forSht^^'  f.™'''  "^  """  y"" 
be  with  hie  countrvmen  I^if  ^ri""''"''"''''="'»i''ly 
«.d  have  a  chat  wilh"JL/cillt^Ta"'Vr  "^''" 
good  arm.,  a  good  servant  is  tSe  J?°!f  ■  *  <^°^  '"'™  "^ 
eatering  on  a  LnDai™  Ti    f  .T'^  important  point  on 

fortable  underXTal, '^"'^^/'""'''^  '»'*«  /ou  oom- 
h"  not  a  knack  oflwnrrr"™*  rl-a"  -•""  «»«  who 
oomfor,  ,on  will  ^^  .7^;;"^ of  .^J-^  "■'»«»  '»'  y«« 

P«than,  and  one  ofle  men  ^b^",  ^.  ^'""'"'«'  ^^  »  » 
Verdi's  own  man  foratwwi  •"'«'"'  HewaeSohan 
spoke  sharply  to  hroML'Hr?""''"'-''»'P«^'''^-  "d 
renke  agaia     Soh^  C ^m'  '*'^  '»  ^o  back  into  the 

one  ofihe  best  mTnt  1 1^°%? r  """.""'  "■«  '"' 

h.sbeeninyourserviceforZy««;  an^ blL^*^ r!?'"'  '" 
for  courage.    I  do  not  think  Z!^  ""^  * '"«''  «''"Mtor 

than  takThim  ^  LT  X"  *?'  ''"""K »«'''''  <=»»  do  better 
BhopLal.  Hai.-tninvl:,^"m^^X'^7»y— «: 
tempered,  eager  to  please  reXtol  .  t-'^^.'  """y-  «■«*- 
Mmfort.  Hire  however  T.  h  t  "'^"""«  '»'  ">»  "m«t«r-. 
getting  idle.  WereToine  ol^"  '^  '""« '"""^"^  «"»  » 
indeed  to  part  with  UmTSS  ^it  i^TfT  ^  ""'"'''  l"  ""7 
suit  me  jnet  as  well  and  heTftf  "  "  '  "^  '''"'  »  man  who  will 

1«  is  inilligent  ^dt^t  X  "^"^^^  "*  r'^  "^'"^ 
(797)  "*«'"/,  a  good  groom  and  cook." 
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Then  Percy  cannot  do  better  than  try  them.  Send  for  them 
to  come  to  my  house  at  once,  I  will  mygelf  speak  to  them  and 
Bee  how  they  hke  the  proposal;  a  man  who  goes  unwillingly 
had  much  better  stop  behmd.  I  am  obliged  to  you,  Nand 
thund,  for  giving  up  your  man  to  my  nephew." 

Ten  minutes  later  the  servant  announced  that  the  two  men 
were  at  the  door,  and  they  were  at  once  brought  in. 

"  My  nephew  is  going  to  Loodiana,"  the  colonel  began,  -  and 
It  may  be  that  he  will  remain  with  his  friends.  Yol  hive  of 
course,  both  heard  the  news  that  the  maharanee  has  yielded  to 

the  English.  My  nephew  is  going  to  join  his  own  people,  and 
will,  I  daresay,  remain  with  them  until  the  war  is  over  He 
wants  two  servants,  good  fellows  who  can  be  thoroughly  relied 
upon,  who  c^  look  after  his  comfort  in  the  field,  carry  m^C 
If  necessary  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other,  and  who 
can  be  rehed  upon  to  be  thoroughly  faithful  and  devot;d  to  him. 
I  have  consulted  Nand  Chund,  and  he  has  strongly  recom 

perfecUy  wdlmg  to  do  so.     While  you  are  ^th  him,  you  wiU 
receive  double  pay,  and  a  present  wiU  not  be  wanting  w^n 
he  returns  here  if  he  gives  a  good  report  on  your  services 
Now,  what  do  you  say  t"  «»«ivn^. 

it  wL*^  ?7;j;P^«««?d  their  willingness  to  follow  Percy,  and 
It  was  evident  by  their  mamier  that  they  considered  it  no  mall 

nephe"  ''^'''"^  "^  "''^''^  "'^'^  '^'  ^^^'^^^'^ 

"That  is  settled  then,"  the  colonel  said.     « I  need  tell  you 

nothing  about  your  auties,  for  you  are  both  accustomed  to  the 

Z?*    ^'^/^l^^^'^y'^^^^^'^^^^rnonnt^d.     Have  you  each 

tivl  "^  ^^  '  ^'"'^  "^  ^^'^^'^"   ^°^^  ^«P««d  in  the  affirma- 
TLf     ?'  your  preparations  at  onca   Nand  Chund  will  start 

The  men  saluted  and  retired,  and  the  colonel  gave  orders 
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aullri?"  t"""^  *°"'''  *"  P«^«-J  <»"  '0'  them.  Thr« 
wuntry  w«  MI  of  .™ed  parties  makL  theH  J;„  J  I  " 
TodeiZl^^  A  ^^  ^^^'  *°^  <^°  ^^  ^<>"owing  morning 

fore,  strongly  against  war.     On  the  otherTi^d  hr^ol^I- 
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\i'   m 


was  thereW  nKi     T^      '^  ^"  possesaions  and  his  life.     He 
that  he  would  «JvZa  wi^hi^  '"  ""'"■epe.ted  request, 

"'-asft  "',r'^ »'~  tifrr^""'" "«'" 

we  have  paid  a  visit  Z  7LT     T^^  ^'"^  "^^  "P"'  ">at 

excite  a  Ung^Ln  ^r  C     .  """'  'f.'""'"'  "  """^ 

bei^g  in  00.  JniSrw  h  tKn^t  ""Z'TuT^  "' 
no  cause  whatever  t^  fno.       «^«gu8n.     ihere  is,  it  is  true, 

while  the  w„  crtilrbu't"?"-^!"''  ""'"'  *»  'O'^" 
endeavour  to  takeVngS  ^n  hL '     '  ""^  '"""'■=  "*'" 

to  ,«  I^a^J:  L2  rg ."'"'  ""■"•  ■"<■  'o"  *-  1  "ope 
Percy's  two  followers  closed  up  behind  him  .„^ 
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W  .T  f  r*  ""'^  '"'"'y  ''»''  "Woh  I  "«  slid  to 
h.ar,  not  only  for  your  .,ke.  but  because  .  reverse  of  th!l 

end  .nd  what  are  you  here  fori    Bat  you  canTll  me  th.t 
while  we  a:,  having  tiffen;  you  know  it  fa"  "\*f 

you  at  the  firat  glance  in  that  finery  "  "-"gmzB 

../i-J""'!  r™. "'  ''""  ''""^  ^  I'*"'  i'^"  there,"  Percy  said 

i.  1       '^'  '\  "  !"*•  '•»'  ^  •°''»  8°'  accustomed Tft  »d 
It  M  certainly  cooler  than  my  own  clothes     But  there  is  such  a 

mZt°.*^?n'  ^r""'"'  *"'  "^  """>"  'houghtTatlhad 
much  better  follow  hfa  example  and  dress  in  d,o  fashion  of  the 
<»antry.  1  breught  a  couple  of  English  suits  do™  with  me 
m  my  valise,  but  I  was  obliged  to  ride  down  in  thfa  drlfa 
order  to  esca,..  n„t.ce.     Shall  I  change  before  tiffen,  sir!" 

co^.^'  r  *  '"'■^  '''"  "  J""  ''™'  Groves.  Have  you 
come  far  this  morning?"  "»vo  you 

"  Only  about  ten  miles.  I  came  down  with  an  escort  of  fiftv 
men  and  crossed  the  Sutlej  yesterday  evening.  Tey  left  me  I 
couple  of  miles  outside  the  town  "  ^neyieitmea 

J^f-y^f.Y  ^'"''  S^  '°  ^  y^'«  oW  room  and  have  a 

^  J'"?/"  !^r  *"?'""  ""''"  P"^®'^^^  a*  «ffen,  and  these  had 
difficulty  at  first  in  crediting  Mr.  FullarWs  assurance  that 
the  young  Sikh  to  whom  he  introduced  them  wa^  reaUv  a„ 

Stl  L''-  ^'^^'''  ^'^^y  -^^^d  *^«  events Tf  he  fie«e 
of  the  fortress  at  his  host's  request.  ^ 

"  It  must  be  a  strong  place  by  your  description,"  Mr  Fullarton 
said  when  Percy  concluded  his  narration,  "and  would  ^^^^^ 
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ouMong?-'""  '■'"'■"*"'«°«  ".  »"  »"»«  there  itluld  n.tG 

ve.^'lh.rv'' J^Jh  ?."?  '™°  "'  """-  "■■••  ■""  ">«  Sikhs  .r, 
very  clumsy  with  their  cannon,  and  he  calculated  that  the 

be  a  very  difficult  matter  to  get  heavy  guns  up  there  There 
«  some  sort  of  road  round  behind  through  fhe  hM.  bat  ? 
beheve  it  »  .mere  track,  and  uncle  thought  it  hLiy  possTble 

f  rtl.  ^  °^''"  '■'":*  "  ""'  ^""-^ded  by  the  ^  of  the 

h«^  IT"  "^^  '"'"'''  ■""  ■"  '•''™  "P  -i'hout  veiy 

After  the  officer,  had  left,  Mr.  FuUarton  aaked  "And  h„w 

you  might  accept  my  services  as  a  volunteer,  and  mWit  find 
me  useful  in  obtaining  information,  communic.  i,  ,  wrth  «,y  j 
the  Sikh  nobles  who  might  be  friendly,  or  in  «,y  otW  w«    I 

either  as  messengers  or  to  go  into  the  Sikh  camp  if  „eces,a,v 
to  gather  information.  I  started  the  moment  the  SikrCcJ 
away  from  before  the  fortress,  and  we  had  news  tl.It  th-, 
summoned  to  join  the  main  a^y  at  LaTorTr  he  mahLZ: 
had  given  way  to  the  wishes  of  the  war-party.  The  nem  wL 
.0  important  that  my  uncle  sent  me  off  at  „L.  thinfanTtl!^ 
probably  your  agent  at  Lahore  might  be  unab  e  tl  3  you 

::2  proSrhe'^Zte'^d '.:  t;.rr ""» '^*  '- 

determined  oa»  """^  '"'™  ""  ™  «"»"y 
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..T.  ^**°  *'!  ^"*  ^*""®'  ^^  *^®  °®'^'^"  Mr.  FuUarton  said. 
It  18  ten  days  since  I  had  a  message  from  Lahore.  It  was  in 
that  letter  my  agent  sent  me  the  news  that  the  first  assault 
on  the  fortress  had  failed.  He  said  then  that  the  war-party 
had  completely  gained  the  ascendency,  and  that  he  thought 
the  fin^  decision  would  shortly  be  taken.  He  warned  me  that 
he  might  be  unable  to  send  me  further  news  at  present  as  he 
was  in  very  bad  odour,  it  being  known  he  was  in  communi- 
cation with  me,  and  that  he  was  sure  to  be  watched  if  not 
impnsoned. 

"Not  having  heard,  I  felt  no  doubt  whatever  that  war  had 
been  decided  upon  and  wrote  accordingly  to  the  authorities, 
but  I  have  had  no  absolute  certainty  until  now,  m  other  causes 
may  have  prevented  my  agent  from  writing.  Takr,  a  seat  out 
m  the  verandah  for  a  few  minutes.  I  must  p  uii  despatch 
at  once  with  the  news,  and  also  inform  Brigaaier  Wheeler,  who 
is  in  command  here,  that  the  reports  that  the  Sikhs  have  deter- 
mined on  war  are  now  confirmed.  After  I  have  sent  the 
despatches  oiT  I  will  join  you  again  aiid  talk  over  what  you 
were  saying  about  volunteering." 
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IN  THE  SERVICR 

from  he™.     H  /do  I  ,nir  T*^^ ""^  *'""'"  »  ^'^ "'«"'' 
introduce  you  to  Geuerrm^^"  ^''".'""'  "«•  "  ■""  I  '^11 

»d  I  .„.  „,^  -fhr^rtetrZ' toT"  '^''^"""• 
wth  him  80  well  wquanted  with  tlfl  i  *  *"""  '""'«'"'• 

expect  him  here  shortly  he  hf^  l«»gu«ge  « you  are.  1 
P»"e«  over  with  me  «  .„on  J^h71  •  °°""  ~'""  *"  '«"' 
introduce  you  to  him  ther  bH  J  "  "^  ■«"*  ^  'i" 
•^^ge  «d  get  into  EnXh  dll  «  • """'  ^""  '"«'  •«"« 
«chool,  and  might  regarf  v„ur  n~  ?°  ''  "  '""'"  »'  ^e  old 
queiading,  and  recdfe  »n^  7  ""'  *'"™  "  »  ««  of  ma^ 
Half  ih",ttUtorrr  ^"^^u""'  ""P"'^""  »*yon" 

th.  Resident    AUt^ctcl  °L       ""^  *  '""S  '■'"«"«''  »i* 


IN  THE  SERVICat  ,-* 

in  the  same  sUp  from  E?l  \  •*  I  came  out  with  him 
hi.int,lligo„„e*'Tiri tll-r'*  r"*  •  '■«''  "«'  <" 
of  the  Company  '«tet  on.  Hoii  1'^,^'°  !■"•'  *"'  •«"" 
perienoe  in  war,  for  but  a  week  ^„  ).°  .  f""'  """'  ""'•  «■ 
of  hi.  uncle's  fortrew  wheritLTi^v  ?>  P"*  '"  *«  ■'«''»™ 
whom  they  beat  orhId,"mer  1  h''  "'T"  """'"■"'  S*''^. 
Wheeler,  Groves,  that  you^Ji.  J  '"""'  '''"•  '«'%  General 

nformation  or  in'oommu'^SUthZraf "'  "  fi^'"« 
fact  that  there  might  be  .nm.  i^Ti  T,"^™-  ""J  »»*  the 
not  be  any  obstaek  to  IrTndlJ^i-'^'l  '"  ""  "»*  "ould 
going  to  keep  you  bri "  ""  .'^"S. ,'^  1  «i>i  that  I  waa 
the  gene«l  h^a,^  C^r„d  e„o„l°  """T'''°de"»mp.  but 
you  to  hie  .taff  nomteX  r  toLn  7  ^'  !"  "'"  '««'' 
extra  aide-decamp:  «,d  «  ™^  '"terpreter,  but  in  fact  as  an 

the  language  wdf'wMe  t^?"^'"?  ""'»'J'™«l»th  .peak 
know  iCi  fee.  th  1  ji^  wiU 'b/J"'  "  "»"'  »'  offi«e«'who 
me.  But  I  consider  you  ^ent  li  /?T°  "^  ''™  *««  to 
time  if  General  Whee^^^^  "  Ion  J^""  '  *»"  '"'  «'»<'  «'  "^ 
you  on  in  the  capacity  of^'XTsS?"  =^"'- '<"^« 

xnray"r^r-';rrter%--"-- 

Sikhs."  ^  **  5^°"  '"'™  tMn  living  among  the 

"l'^^z::^tZt  tt «"  'ir  ^  *»  ^-s---" 

"In  anythmg  like  «,^^       '  "  """"  P""'  "  «  native." 
perfectly  at  home  in  it"  ""  ""' '«''  ""nth.  I  am 

-  «'-  Mm,    X  .hould  KL  ^TL'Slfi^ J 
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Of  the  divigion,  will  find  him  even  more  useful  than  I  should 
do  as  an  aide-de-camp." 

"You  can  leave  us  now,  Groves,"  Mr.  Fullarton  said,  "but 
wait  outeide  and  Major  Clissold  will  speak  to  you  presently" 

Percy  bowed  and  withdrew.  The  conversation  still  con- 
tmued  to  turn  upon  him. 

nZlf  °^/k  *^^^  ''°'  °'**«^*  P''*  ^^  ^°  ««°«'»1  orders, 
Chssold.  either  M  an  extra  aide-de-camp  or  as  attached  to  your 

department  I  don't  know  what  the  rules  of  the  service  are 
with  regard  to  the  uniform  of  volunteers  attached  to  the  army 
It  18  so  seldom  done  now  that  I  really  do  not  know,  but  in  the 
old  days  they  were  dressed,  I  believe,  as  officers." 

"No,  that  won't  do,"  Mr.  Fullarton  laughed,  « I  am  going 
to  make  a  civilian  of  him.  If  he  does  well  in  the  campaign  he 
might  perhaps  get  gazetted  as  an.  ensign,  but  it  would  be  very 
much  better  for  him  to  have  a  claim  on  the  civil  side.  There- 
fore I  shall  take  upon  myself  to  appoint  him  as  my  deputy- 
assistant.  I  shall  write  to  Sir  Henry  Hardinge  asking  that  the 
temporary  appointment  may  be  confirmed,  seeing  the  urgent 
l^'ll  ll"  "^"'V®^«"  "P  i°  *he  language  and  with  a  know- 

S  T^r  ?T*F:.  ^^  ^'  "^'y  ^^^""'i"'  *he  appointment 
mada  Now  I  lend  him  to  you,  and  you  can  put  it  in  general 
orders  that  the  temporary  services  of  Deputy-assistant  Groves 

that  he  18  henceforth  attached  to  the  head-quarter  staff  of  the 
division.    That  will  give  him  an  established  position,  and  he 
can  wear  his  civilian  clothes,  a  white  helmet,  and  so  oi" 
1  think  that  will  be  a  very  good  plan,"  the  general  said. 

fi«.f  w    /,''''  '"'?''*'  ""'^^  ^^'    '^W  »™  P»tha°«.  both 
to-rate  fellows   whom  he  will  employ  when  nece«.ary  to 

obtain  information.    I  would  suggest  that  they  be  put  on 

rations  as  a  ziatter  of  convenience  to  Groves,  and  they  could 

be  entered  either  as  civiUan  servants  or  guides.    It  is  no 

question  of  money,  for  although  the  lad's  uncle  has  a  reputation 
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for  moderation,  very  rare  among  the  adventurers  who  served 
Kunjeet  Smgh,  he  must  be  a  rich  man." 

"I  will  make  a  note  of  it."  Major  Clissold  said,  and  the 
conversation  then  turned  to  other  matters. 

Half  an  hour  later  the  officers  came  out  and  rode  away.  Mr 
FuUarton  said  as  they  did  so,  "I  will  myself  ride  over  with 
Groves  later  on,"  and  he  then  came  into  the  verandah,  where 
Percy  was  waiting.  "I  think  I  have  done  a  good  stroke  of 
busmess  for  you.  Groves." 

"You  have  indeed,  sir.  ^  %m  awfully  obliged  to  you, 
although  I  would  rather  ha  jed  with  you." 

"And  I  should  have  been  giad  to  have  had  you,  but  it  is 
better  as  we  have  arranged  it     You  wiU  have  much  greater 
opportjumties  for  seeing  service  with  the  brigadier,  and  a 
report  in  your  favour  would  come  much  better  from  him  than 
It  would  from  me,  as  I  appointed  you.    It  is  probable  that  I 
shall  remain  at  my  post,  and  in  that  case  there  would  be 
little  for  you  to  do  here.    While  acting  as  an  interpreter  on  the 
staff  you  will  have  abundant  work,  making  bargains  for  the 
quarter-master's  department,  for  waggons  and  transport  find- 
ing out  about  roads  and  fords  for  Major  CUssold,  and  in  general 
mterpretmg  work.     You  must  change  your  head-gear.     That 
pithtopee  you  have  got  is  really  better,  but  we  generally  wear 
either  the  helmet  or  a  cap  like  a  forage  cap,  with  a  pugaree 
wrapt  round  it,  and  the  ends  falling  down  behind  to  keep  the 
sun  off  the  back  of  the  neck  and  spine.    I  should  advise  you 
to  adopt  that,  for  there  is  no  getting  a  helmet  here.    When 
you  ride  about  always  take  one  or  both  of  your  mounted  servants 
behmd  yoa    They  are  soldierly-looking  feUows,  and  it  will 
give  you  weight  with  the  natives.     I  need  not  teU  you  that 
now  you  will  hardly  be  free  to  go  about  quite  as  you  like,  and 
that  even  when  there  is  nothing  for  you  to  do  you  will  be 
expected  to  be  at  hand  if  required.    Major  Clissold  is  a  capital 
fellow  to  serve  under.    He  may  work  you  hard,  for  there  will 
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W>Tt  t  '  subordinates,  and  is  very  much  liked  in  the 

^^J    T:""^'  "^'^^  '"  ^'^"^^  ^"*  »•»  *bout  an  hour  I 

two  fellows  to  be  ready.     I  have  a  forage  cap  that  I  have  only 
won,  once  or  tw.ce.  for  it  is  too  small  for  ma    I  will  tell  Tm 
Singh  to  put  a  pugaree  on,  and  if  necessary  put  some  folded 
cotton  mside  the  lining  to  make  it  fit  you." 
All  hour  later  they  rode  into  the  head-quarter  camp. 

.aM  «T  ?^  ]  T  ^*'"'  ^"'«^P'«ter,  Clissold,"  Mr.  FuUarton 
said  as  he  entered  that  officer's  tent,  followed  by  Percy  the^ 
horses  bemg  held  by  the  latter's  mea    "  Where  Lfy^ugo^ng 

told  mv  "I  t  T  "  "^  r ^"«  *«"*  ^"-^'"-  h-«.  I  ^v! 
told  my  man  to  send  over  what  is  necessary;  but  as  I  did  not 

know  whether  Gloves  would  have  a  tentT  himse"  or  not  I 
told  him  to  wait  till  I  returned  before  he  started." 

.  f «n*  '    K  r^  ^T  ^"^  ^  *  **"*  ^'*^  Hunt     We  can't  afford 

But  Hunt  happens  to  be  an  odd  man.  which  is  lucky.  Orderly  " 
he  called  out,  and  as  the  soldier  entered,  "tell  Mr  Hunt  T 
shall  be  glad  if  he  will  step  here."  ^ 

A  m-nute  later  a  young  officer  entered.     "  Hunt,  here  is  the 
young  gentlemari  who.  as  I  told  you.  will  have  to  shTe  you 

WndlvT^l?  r'^'V"  '^'  '^^  '''''''''  Mr.  Fullarton  has 
kindly  lent  him  to  us  for  a  time  as  interpreter,  which  I  am 
sure  we  want  badly  enough  on  the  staff,  for^nore  of  you  young 
fellows  we  of  the  sUghest  use  with  the  natives.  HeTthe  sof 
IZ     Z  u^  ''r  '''^'"^^  *"^  ^-  been  for  the  itt  dx 

ll^n  !a  *^\^^'*''«««  he  waa  appointed  to  some  time  ago 
although  ordered  by  the  Sikhs  to  leave.  I  am  sure  y^u  ^11 
get  on  well  together,  and  I  hope  that  you  wS  mlL  Mm  1 
comfortable  as  you  can.  and  introduce  L  Tthe  oter  X 
He  will  mess  with  you  for  the  present." 
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The  young  officer  shook  hands  with  Percy.  "If  you  wUl 
come  with  me  I  will  sb'-T/  you  our  tent." 

"If  you  don't  mind,  Hunt,  I  will  come  with  you,"  Mr. 
Fullarton  said;  "then  I  can  see  what  is  wanted  in  the  way  of 
furniture." 

The  tent  was  a  square  one  with  double  canvas,  the  two  walls 
being  four  feet  apart,  thus  making  a  passage  round  it,  one  side 
being  utilized  as  a  bath-room  and  receptacle  for  luggage,  the 
other  being  used  by  the  servants  as  their  living  and  sleeping 
apartment  There  was  a  carpet  spread  over  the  floor,  a  native 
camp-bed,  two  folding  chairs,  a  table,  and  a  portable  bath. 

"All  you  want,  as  far  as  I  can  see,"  Mr.  Fullarton  said,  " is 
another  charpoy  and  a  couple  more  chairs." 

"That  is  all,"  Hunt  agreed;  "this  is  all  the  furniture  one  is 
allowed,  which  we  think  rather  hard.  Do  you  think  the  Sikhs 
are  going  to  cross  the  Sutlej,  sirl" 

"Of  course,  they  may  do  so,  but  the  general  impression  is 
that  it  will  not  be  in  force;  they  may  begin  by  making  raids, 
but  probably  the  real  fighting  will  take  place  when  we  get  across. 
Well,  now,  I  shall  leave  you,  Groves;  I  think  you  will  get  on 
very  well,  and  I  daresay  we  shall  meet  pretty  nearly  every  day." 

"Are  those  two  fellows yoiu^?"  Hunt  asked,  as,  going  out  of 
the  tent  with  Mr.  Fullarton,  he  saw  the  two  natives  sitting  like 
statues  on  tfteir  horses  in  front  of  the  tent,  while  one  of  them 
held  the  bridle  of  Percy's  horse. 

"Yes,  they  are  my  two  servants;  they  are  two  of  my  uncle's 
soldiers.  Both  have  been  officers'  servants,  they  are  extremely 
useful  fellows,  and  I  can  trust  them  thoroughly.  One  is  a 
Pathan  from  the  hill  frontier  of  Afghanistan,  tho  other  is 
from  Cashmere,  therefore  neither  of  them  have  any  special 
leanings  towards  the  Sikhs." 

"  That  is  a  capital  horse  of  yours  t" 

"  Yes,  he  is  very  fast,  and  has  much  more  endurance  than  the 
horses  of  the  plaina    My  uncle  bred  him.    He  has  a  European 
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hor«.t»  ^  ^'  '""^  I  tdl  my  mm  to  do  with  the 

«.d,  been  .pokTn  wVS  Sf,,"""'  ""having  .1. 

'••^  the  generri'.,id.,rr«Z  Hull  '     ??  ""^  "y''"- 
isan  aMi3tM,t-.djut«nt.Kenenr  TW„     n1?    ^S*'^"' '''"' 

bought  up  with  i.  .  c.fZto^ZZ^^^TT^  ■  ^^ 

tquor,  whieh  are  aU  common  proper^  I  J,T?«^.  r""'^*"^ 
what  .took  is  left  and  vou  <•.„  hlrJ  °  to-morrow 

vdue,  which  wiU  go  to  Z  tod  fetr  T  *  "^''  •'  *" 
erer,  these  are  not  hea„  for  J"*'  "T"  "'"'^-  »»"- 
ratione-meat  .nd'fc!3!l.ld  fc  if/?™  T-  -^'^ 

urn,  ^yztzTJZ7,T^r''-'-'^- 

Percy  found  the  society  very  Asre^^hU     w- 
the  junior  officers'  mess  on  ToTrdf  2!  t  .        ^^^^^^ce  of 
the  tone  of  light  chaff  Td  tnlhat';^^^^^^^^  ^'^  f 

«ome  four  year*  the  youngest  of  the  na^J  f i  .   ;^*^«"gh  by 
«.uainted  with  the'couJ?^  Ite^^^-tHXt  t^ 
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oZ  on!t?^^^^^  'Uf'^  ^'^''''     ^'  ^*«  ^^'^  innumerable 

IZT:  .     .     *^  ^  '^'°^^*  ^  ^oii  detail  the  story  of  the 
attempt  to  storm  the  fortress.  "^ 

f«lI7^*\"?.^^®  **^  ^°""  "^""t  ^«  an  uncommonly  plucky 
Mow  to  hold  on  there  in  the  face  of  the  whole  of  the  Sikhs'^ 

sttkt  Z    '  •  Tr'''  "'^'  ^y  ^"  *'-P«  ^-  th'm  to 
stick  to  him  against  their  own  countrymen." 

are  constantlv  fi  U'  ^^^^^^"^'"  ^^^^^y  «^^d,  "for  the  Sikhs 
are  constantly  fighting  against  each  other.    Most  of  his  men 

^ZZt^^  "11^  ''  *^^  ^--     The  rest  wer^ 
L  1W«^  r        "'l""^'^  ^"^  oaly  conquered  by  the  Sikhs 

tne  natives     Still,  of  course,  there  is  always  the  f ear  of  treachery 
and  my  uncle  nearly  lost  his  life  while  the  attack  wa^  gig  oT 

tlrouir'n  •  *'T^'''  ''  ™  ^°«  ''  *^°««  hetrusid lost 
«  S  d^:i  T!  n"  '*r"^  *°^  '^'  ^''^  °^  ^«  household." 

.«^  p        u  5     *®"  "'  *^°"*  *^**'"  Hunt  said.   "How  was  it!" 
and  Percy  had  to  tell  the  story 

^olbV^r^a^rsr"'"'^''^  Were  you  yeryuncL: 

I  Z'*  '!i  *^  '"^^*!'^     ^'  ™  g^^^g  *«  kill  my  uncle,  and 

?t  tS  I  mitT-.'r"'  ^^'  '  ^'^'^^^^  nothing  more  about 
It  till  I  mentioned  it  to  my  uncle  after  it  was  all  over  » 

1  suppose  you  are '.. -ood  shot  r 

«v2  T  ^^*''  f  fV  ^''^'y  '^^  "I  ^»^«  practised  nearly 
every  day  since  I  left  England,  except  when  I  waa  travell W 

!wS^?  ^  '  ^?*  """  ''g"^*'^y  **  ^^*t  and  riding  and 
sword  exercise  every  day,  partly  because  he  said  these  things 
would  be  most  useful  to  me,  and  partly  because  the  Sikhs  look 
up  to  anyone  who  can  do  things  better  than  they  can." 
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It  must  be  awfully  jolly  to  be  able  to  speak  the  language. 
Groves f  Lieutenant  Egerton  said,  "and  I  hear  you  speak  it 
like  a  native.  You  must  have  a  wonderful  knack  of  pick- 
ing up  languages  to  have  learnt  it  so  completely  in  six 
months."  ^       ' 

"It  was  not  exactly  in  six  months.  I  had  studied  Hindu- 
stani before  I  left  England;  and  luckily  Mr.  FuUarton  had  a 
i'unjaubi  servant  with  him,  and  I  worked  with  him  regularly 
hve  or  six  hours  a  day  throughout  the  voyage,  so  that  I  was 
able  to  get  oa  pretty  fairly  with  the  language  by  the  time  I  got 
out  here."  * 

"I  wish  I  had  spent  my  voyage  as  well,"  Egerton  laughed, 
instead  of  spending  it  spooning  with  a  young  woman  who 

was  on  her  way  out  to  be  married,  and  who  did  marry  the 

man  a  week  after  she  landed." 

1    ''V'T^  *^*°^*  "^  ^^"^  ^'^'  Egerton,"  Lieutenant  LasceUes 
laughed.     "  I  suppose  you  were  heartbroken  for  a  time  " 

"Not  quite.     I  will  do  her  justice  to  say  that  she  made  no 
secret  of  her  engagement,  and  never  flattered  me  with  the 
hope  that  she  intended  to  break  it    At  the  same  time  she  had 
no  objection  to  flirt  with  me.  it  being  an  understood  thing  on 
both  sides  that  it  was  to  end  with  the  voyage.     It  was  very 
pleasant  while  it  lasted;  but  it  would  have  been  very  much 
wiser  to  have  done  as  Groves  did.  and  sp  nt  the  hot  hours  of 
the  day  in  getting  up  a  language.     I  should  be  a  hundred  a 
year  better  off  if  I  had  passed  in  one  of  tho  dialects,  and  besides. 
1  should  have  had  much  better  chance  of  getting  a  good  appoint- 
ment. 

"All,  well  you  can  console  yourself.  Egerton,  by  thinking 
that  If  you  had  you  would  be  now  in  some  smaU  cantonment 
down  m  Bengal,  instead  of  having  a  chance  of  seeing  whatever 
fun  may  be  going  on  here." 

"That  is  a  consolation  certainly.  Hunt;  but  I  don't  care  how 
soon  the  fun  begins,  for  I  own  that  I  am  getting  sick  of  ba^ 
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gaining  for  bul bcks  and  working  like  a  horse  eight  or  ten  hours 
a  day  It  is  all  very  well  for  you  aides-de-camp,  whose  work 
consists  m  wnting  a  few  letters  for  the  chief  and  cantering 
across  with  some  message;  but  for  us  hard-worked  quarter 
masters  it  is  no  holiday  here.  I  do  hope  most  heartily  that  the 
Sikhs  will  not  be  long  before  they  begin  their  raids,  and  give 
us  a  decent  excuse  for  fighting  them." 

"How  strong  do  you  think  they  are  likely  to  turn  out. 
Groves?    They  tell  us  a  hundred  thousand." 

"I  should  say  a  good  deal  more  than  that,"  Percy  replied. 

There  will  be  over  a  hundred  thousand  troops,  for  all  who 

have  passed  through  the  ranks  will  be  certain  to  rejoin  them. 

the'field  "^'^^^  '^^  '*"  ^"*  *'™'*'*'  *"  "*"^  ^^^^''^^  "'®''  '""^ 

"That  sounds  serious,  and  I  suppose  there  is  no  doubt  they 
will  fight  bravely."  ^ 

"That  they  are  sure  to  do."  Percy  said.     "What  force  do 
you  think  we  shall  be  able  to  put  in  the  field?" 

"There  are  over  ten  thousand  men  at  Ferozepore,  with 
twenty-four  guns.  Here  we  have,  by  the  field  state  to-day. 
seven  thousand  two  hundred  and  thirty-five,  and  twelve  guns. 
At  Umballa  there  are  about  thirteen  thousand  men.  with 
thirty-two  guns.  You  see,  ever  since  Hardingo  came  out  he 
has  seen  this  thing  brewing,  and  has  been  quietly  preparing 
for  It.  When  he  landed  in  India  last  year  there  were  at  these 
three  stations  only  between  thirteen  and  fourteen  thousand 
men  and  forty-eight  guns,  and  in  the  last  eighteen  months 
he  has  increased  the  force  by  seventeen  thousand  men  and 
twenty  guns. 

"At  Meerut  there  are  about  ten  thousand  men  and  twenty- 
six  guns,  but  as  that  place  is  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  away 
we  cant  count  upon  any  assistance  from  there  at  first,  if  the 
Sikhs  should  take  it  into  their  head  to  cross  the  Sutlej     Of 
course  if  we  invade  we  shall  wait  until  the  Meerut  force  is 
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brought  up  before  we  advance.    Sir  Henry  arrived  at  Umballa 
on  the  second,  and  was  to  leave  yesterday.     Ostensibly  he  is 
not  here  for  any  warlike  purpose  whatever,  but  is  occupied  in 
making  an  inspection  of  the  protected  district,  interviewing  the 
chiefs,  and  ascertaining  what  their  feeling  is  towards  us.    These 
states  voluntarily  put  themselves  under  our  protection  some 
five-and-thirty  years  ago,  having  no  desire  to  fall  under  the 
sway  of  Lahore;  and  they  have  greatly  benefited,  for  Runjeet 
Smgh  would  ^suredly  have  annexed  the  whole  territory  be- 
tween the  Sutlej  and  the  Jumna,  if  he  had  not  been  warned 
that  If  he  attacked  those  petty  princes  he  would  bring  us  into 
the  field  against  him      It  has  always  been  a  sore  point  with 
the  Sikhs  beyond  the  Sutlej  that  we  prevented  them  from 
obtainmg  what  they  considered  their  natural  boundaries    The 
protected  states  are  indeed  to  a  great  extent  Sikh,  and  even 
now,  although  they  owe  the  continuance  of  their  existence  as 
separate  states  to  our  protection,  and  the  chiefs  are  all  with  us 
the  sympathies  of  the  great  body  of  the  people  are  entirely  with 
the  Sikhs  across  the  Sutlej. 

"Runjeet  Singh  was  wise  enough  to  know  that  he  would 
have  nsked  losang  all  he  had  were  he  to  try  to  wrest  them  from 
us.     Had  he  thought  himself  strong  enough  he  ^ould  have 
risked  a  war  for  it,  for  the  country  south  of  the  Sutlej  is  far 
more  fertile  than  it  is  to  the  north,  and  it  would  largely 
increase  the  revenues  of  the  Punjaub  did  it  form  part  of  it   This 
IS  the  real  cause  of  their  hostility  to  us,  and  of  their  present 
threatening  attitude.     Sir  Henry  is  going,  as  I  said,  among 
the  chiefs  hem     Some  of  these  are  really  friendly,  others  only 
pretend   to  be  so.     But  there  is  one  thing  certain,  if  any 
misicrtune  happened  to  our  arms  the  whole  country  would  be 
up  against  us;  and  in  any  case  we  shall  have  to  take  every 

K  rr.!^"  ^  ^^'^  our  depots  and  communications, 
for  directly  fighting  begins  it  would  be  unsafe  for  smaU  partie^ 
to  travel  about  the  country."  ^ 
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"youZodTJ     T  *v  I''""'"*"'''  »f  "•«  »tate  of  feeling 

work  to  doXrt^^  tyir/bTiS  XTi'r ""/' 

The  headquarter  camp  is  close  to  Basseean." 

our  gu«t  for  a  dt  »^  f^l  ^  h""^  '"""  ?  ''"■"  '"'"'  ^°"  «» 
A  .t  once  rorolr  ^!  '^S;!  ^""'  '""■•"^•" 

getting  to  he«l^uarte«it?,r™.UfS       "  ""'.'"''«  '*» 
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sure  that  any  recommendation  he  makes  in  your  favour  will 
be  attended  to.     I  have  heard  this  afternoon  that  the  Sikh 
are  certamly  marching  down  towards  Ferozepore,  and  are  within 
a  few  miles  of  the  riv er.    Of  course  they  may  not  cross     Once 

fighting,  for  the  force  at  Ferozepore  is  quite  isolated  and  will  at 
once  be  cut  off  if  the  Sikhs  cross  near 'the  town,  and  ther7w,l 
be  no  chance  of  relieving  it  until  we  get  together  a  for  e  suffi 
cient  to  give  battle.     Sit  down  a  moment  and  I  will  write  a 
letter  of  introduction  for  you  to  Broadfoot;  it  will  put  you  on 
a  pleasanter  footing  with  him."  F  "  j^""  on 

The   next  morning  before    sunrise   Percy   with   his  two 
followers  rode  into  the  head-quarters  camp.  "^He  had  at  Mr 
Fulartons  recommendation  bought  a  pony,  or  nat"  as  it  is 
^^ed,  to  carry  his  valises  and  his  dress 'as  a  younrskh 

There  is  no  saying  what  work  Broadfoot  may  give  you." 

JnrZT  """^k"  *T'f ^'  ^^''''^  ^  '^'  ^»<^  «f  t'»e  political 
c^ed  in  ^'?dS'  f  "'^  ^°'  '"  ^"  "^"^^  he  was  at  once 
Tn^L  •/ ,  ?.  '^P''^  y^"  "^  '•'on.  Mr.  Groves,"  Major 
Broadfoo  said  looking  up;  "nor  did  I  expect,"  he  added 
smiling,  « to  see  quite  so  young  a  man  "  *^    '    "«  ^««<l 

Fnl'lL'^'T^  "'"'•  sir."  Percy  replied.     "This  is  a  letter  Mr. 
Fullarton  has  given  me  for  you." 

He"fi!f  r.K^'^^V  ''*11>"  '^'  '"^J^'  «"^  «"  ^'  opened  it 
He  read  t  through.  "Mr.  Fullarton  speaks  of  you  in  ex- 
tremely high  terns,  Groves,  and  as  I  know  him  welU  am  su^ 
he  would  not  praise  unduly.  Now  teU  me  what  is  the  opinion 
of  your  uncle  and  the  people  about  him  as  to  the  state  of  Es 
Does^he  think  that  the  Sikhs  will  be  mad  enough  to  cro»  the 

"He  has  no  doubt  whatever  about  it.  sir;  he  is  convinced 
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that  th.  troop,  have  for  .  long  ttao  ™ad<,  „p  a,,^,  ^^^ 
to  conquer  the  protected  states,  and  a.  they  „.  ^ompSv 
m..te«  „J  the  situation  in  Lahore  there  i,  nothi ,,  »  Ce^ 
them  doing  «,     Such  was  .I,o  the  opinion  o(  .H  hi.  ,T, 

wUhrir""*^.""  "1.'""  ""^  »-"  -"  ™».-'«n 
with  the  people  on  the  way  down,  all  whom  we  t  .'  --. «»  tn 

Memed  to  think  that  war  was  cert^n  "  "  *•   '  "'-'^  ^ 

nn' 1?°  "'Z  "^^  ^"'"^  '"•'"  ^"O  h"  »Iw.y.  been  the 
other  way,  Major  Broadfoot  said.  "  I  have  received  .  n,e.s^e 
this  mornmg  to  the  wme  effect,  but  Captain  Nicholson  reported 
^s^:^.y  fron.  Ferozepore  that  a  considerable  SikHoT  W 
arrived  w.thin  three  mile,  of  the  river.  Order,  have  bwn 
sent  for  a  general  forward  movement  of  the  troop..    SfrHen^y 

Z":fe«."     "'"  *"  "^""^  ""'  """"-8  'o  "-f-^^o 

"  1  have  two  follower.,  «r,  who  can  be  trusted  to  obtain  any 

news  you  may  desire  to  get     If  you  like,  one  of  th™  S 

FrJ„  "Z  «"',  """"^  ""  "'y  •»  '"»  Sikh  force  « 
Ferozepore  and  find  out  its  strength  and  whether  there TLy 
mtontion  of  crossmg;  or  if  you  prefer  it,  I  will  go  mysdf.  I 
have  always  been  accustomed  to  wear  the  Sikh  d«  J  .inc.  I 
came  out,  and  could.  I  think,  pass  without  suspicion" 

„.„:■'  " '^°" 'T/'""  """  "»  ''"'"W  »l>'«in  ""no  definite 
news,  Major  Bro«ifoot  said,  "and  I  am  much  obliged  to  you 
for  your  offer,  but  T  do  not  think  I  c«,  entertain  it  It  bZ 
great  a  nsk  for  yon  to  run  to  go  yourself,  and  the  importance 
of  he  ques  ,on  »  «.  great  I  should  not  dare  to  forwarf  S 
mation,  wh.ch  would  perhaps  involve  the  movemenrof  tte 
whoe  army  merely  upon  the  report  of  a  native,  however 
trustworthy  he  may  be."  nowever 

J'  \^  ^tY!'"'  '""^  "  "'5'  '^'"8"  "'■atevor  in  my  going 
sm  I  might  take  my  two  men  with  me.  and  should  diS 
myself  in  a  dress  similar  to  theirs.  My  iwn,  which  i.  tK 
.  young  sirdar,  might  so  far  attract  attention  that  I  might  te 
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questioned.  whUe  three  of  us  in  ordinary  soldiers'  dress  could 
move  about  without  being  noticed  in  Zy  way.  TlZi^Zl 
the  sort  of  work  that  I  came  here  to  do,  and  my  uncle  thought 
that  as  a  boy  I  could  pass  unquestioned  where  a  man  could  not 
do  so.     One  of  my  men  is  five-  or  six-and-thirty,  so  I  could 

niTfv  r^^  ^.  ^'  '"°  "  ^y  ^"^«^^^°«  ^«^«  '^ked.  which 
1  don  t  think  would  be  the  case." 

Jd^f'  ^T""'  '^  ^'"'  ^""^  ''*^y  ^  S^  I  ^^  »ot  think  myself 
justified  m  refusing  your  offer,  as  it  is  of  such  extreme  import- 

stort?"  intentions  of  the  Sikhs.     When  will  you 

"I  would  give  the  horses  an  hour's  rest,  sir,  and  then  I  will 
be  off.  If  I  can  get  a  disguise  by  that  time." 
"  That  I  can  manage  for  you.    I  have  numbers  of  natives  in 

7i.U^:  1        '^V^^  T^^^  y'"  '"'!"''«'  ^  ^^<^'^«  dress  with 
shield,  tulwar,  and  matchlock,  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.    Feroze 

pore  IS  twenty  miles  from  here,  and  the  Sikh  force  some  four 
miles  farther;  but^  of  course,  you  won't  be  able  to  cross  the 
nver  there,  and  must  do  it  ten  or  twelve  miles  higher  up  and 
then  ride  round.    Are  you  well  mounted?" 
"  Very  well  mounted,  sir." 

"Then  I  will  get  you  a  strong  native  'tat'  Your  being 
mounted  on  a  good  horse  would  attract  attention.  Here" 
he  went  on,  pointing  to  a  map,  "is  a  point  where  the  river  is 

wZ  th  '1  '"*"  '"'^'^^ '''  ^^^^^^'  -'  -y  r*^  you 

will  not  have  to  swim  your  horses  far.  I  should  advise  you  to 
make  for  that.  It  is  as  you  see  about  ten  miles  above  Feroz^ 
pore.  It  IS  not  at  all  Hkely  to  be  guarded;  and  should  it  be  so^ 
you  could  of  course  give  out  that  you  are  natives  of  one  of  the 
protected  states,  say  of  Putiala,  making  y.ur  way  to  join  the 

S  tLT?rT^  T  ^""'  'I  ^"^"S  *"  ^'''  y'""  ^'^"^  *he  dominion 
of  the  Enghsh.     As  you  have  at  present  ao  tent  of  your  own 
you  had  uetter  come  across  here  in  half  an  hour  to  make  you^ 
change  of  clothea    I  am  myself  going  over  to  Sir  Henry's,  and 
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may  be  detained  there  some  time,  but  I  will  tell  my  servants  to 
get  breakfast  ready  for  you.  We  must  not  send  you  oflF 
fastmg."  '' 

Three  hours  later  Percy  and  his  two  followers  arrived  at 
the  bank  of  the  Sutlej.  They  had  been  directed  to  the  ford 
by  a  peasant  in  a  village  near,  and  crossed  without  difficulty, 
bemg  only  obliged  to  swim  their  horses  for  twenty  or  thirty 
yards  in  the  middle  of  the  stream.  When  the/  reached  the 
opposite  bank  they  rode  up  to  a  small  party  of  armed  Sikhs 
who  were  watching  them.  Percy  had  asked  Bhop  Lai  to  act 
as  spokesman. 

"We  hear  that  the  army  is  going  to  cross  the  river  and  to 
sweep  the  English  away,"  he  said,  "and  we  have  come  over  to 
]om  them.  Our  rajah  is  all  in  '  vour  of  the  Feringhees,  but 
most  of  us  are  the  other  way,  .,^d  we  were  not  going  to  stop 
quietly  at  home  without  taking  a  share  in  the  good  work,  so 
my  brother  and  son  have  come  off  with  me  without  waiting 
to  ask  for  leave.  There  are  thousands  of  others  who  will  do 
the  same  as  soon  as  they  are  sure  that  the  army  is  really 
m  the  field;  but  there  has  been  so  much  talk  about  it  for  the 
last  two  years  without  anything  coming  of  it,  that  they  are 
waiting  to  see  if  it  is  true  this  time." 

"  It  is  quite  true,"  one  of  the  men  rephed.  «  There  are  ten 
thousand  men  now  opposite  Ferozepore,  and  the  rest  are  on 
their  way  down  from  Lahore.  There  will  be  fifty  thousand  of 
them  at  least,  with,  they  say,  over  a  hundred  and  fifty  guns. 
What  can  the  English  do  against  them?  They  have  not  ten 
thousand  men  they  can  put  in  the  field,  and  these  are  scat- 
tered over  the  country,  and  will  be  crushed  before  they  can 
assemble." 

^^  "That  they  assuredly  will,"  Bhop  Lai  agreed  confidently. 
"Fifty  thousand  men  could  sweep  away  every  white  soldier  this 
Bide  of  the  Jumna,  and  there  will  be  nothing  to  prevent  them 
marchmg  on  to  Delhi  if  they  choose." 
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CHAPTER  IX.  / 

MOODKEE  AND  PEROZESHAH. 

t  ,<.  IT'"  ''"  '"'  *»  P'"°  'he  camp  of  the  Sikhs 
from  *'  ''"'r'rfc  t"  «»'"  "»«"  evemng,  they  tumedoff 
fn>m  the  road  and  ™ie  into  a  clump  „f  thick  bush  a  quar^r 
of  a  mile  away,  «,d  there  waited  until  sunset.  Then  they 
mounted  aga.n  and  rode  boldly  into  camp     With  the  ex«,Z 

«.n  of  the  tents  of  a  few  of  the  military  chiefs  and  siST 

Xd^t;frar;rfo£^ 

every  man  had  fastened  up  his  horse  just  where  it  pZ^d 
him  without  the  smallest  attempt  at  order  ^ 

The  new-comers  chose  a  vacant  spot  at  the  edse  of  Hi.  .„ 
campment^  picketing  their  three  hoL  togethe  ,  Sd  ra  s^f 
front  of  them  a  rough  tent  consisting  of  I  couple  of  ^h^M. 

ttey  hghted  a  fire  and  cooked  a  meal.     One  or  two  of  Z 
Sikhs  strolled  across  to  question  them,  and  Shop  LJand  h,> 
comnjdes  repeated  the  stoiy  that  had'  been  told  at  thTforf 
which  WM  accepted  as  perfectly  satisfactory.     They  in  tam 
asked  a  few  questions  a,  to  the  various  mI.  pre«?t,  and  « 
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to  which  body  they  had  better  attach  themselvea    When  they 
*    had  finished  their  meal  they  sauntered  oflF  into  the  camp. 

There  was  but  one  topic  of  conversation  among  the  troopa 

They  were  to  cross  the  Sutlej,  if  not  on  the  next  day,  on  the 

one  following.     A  portion  of  the  army  was  to  besiege  Feroze- 

pore,  while  the  rest  marched  forward  to  sweep  away  the 

British  forces  at  I  oodiana  and  Umballa.     It  was  evident  from 

their  conversation  that  they  greatly  under-estimated  the  British 

strength  at  each  of  these  cantonments,  and  that  the  gradual 

arrival  of  reinforcements  had  passed  entirely  unnoticed  by  the 

Sikhs  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Sutlej.    They  anticipated 

no  difficulty  whatever  in  destroying  the  British  forces  at  the 

first  onset.     Their  statement  as  to  the  number  of  troops  who 

would  take  the  field  at  once,  agreed  with  those  of  the  soldiers 

at  the  ford,  and  they  deemed  that  this  fifty  thousand  men 

would  amply  suffice  to  conquer  the  whole  country  north  of  the 

Jumna,  and  that  with  their  full  fighting  power  they  should  be 

able  to  overrun  the  whole  of  India. 

"We  have  heard  all  that  we  want,"  Percy  said  to  the  men 
after  they  had  strolled  for  an  hour  in  the  Sikh  camp.  "We 
had  best  move  quietly  oflF  at  once  before  the  camp  begins  to  get 
quiet.  Our  fire  will  have  burnt  out  by  this  time,  and  even  if 
they  should  notice  us  moving,  the  men  near  will  suppose  that 
we  are  merely  shifting  our  quarters,  and  are  moving  over  to 
the  sirdar  we  have  decided  to  follow." 

They  had  some  difficulty  in  finding  their  tent  again  in  the 
darkness,  and  as  soon  as  they  did  so  the  blankets  were  taken 
down,  rolled  up,  and  strapped  behind  the  saddles.  The  picket 
pegs  were  pulled  up,  and  leading  their  horses  they  moved  off", 
skirting  for  a  time  the  line  of  the  camp,  but  gradually  increas- 
ing their  distance  until  two  hundred  yards  away  from  it,  when 
they  thought  it  quite  safe  to  mount  and  ride  off  in  the  dark- 
nes&  They  had  some  trouble  in  striking  the  road  again; 
when  they  did  so  they  halted  for  a  consultation.    It  was 
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decided  to  turn  off  and  encamp  again  for  three  or  four  hours  in 
order  to  rest  the  horses,  and  then  to  make  for  the  river  bank 
and  wait  there  until  the  first  light  of  morning  showed  them  a 
point  where  they  could  swim  their  horses  across,  for  the  presence 
of  the  guard  at  the  ford  rendered  it  impossible  for  them  to  use 
that  passage  again.  This  plan  was  carried  out,  and  they 
arrived  at  the  bank,  some  three  or  four  rriles  below  the  ford, 
just  as  daylight  began  to  appear.  The  bed  of  the  river  was 
wide,  and  the  stream,  broken  by  sand-banks,  flowed  in  several 
channels. 

"There  will  be  no  great  difficulty  in  crossing  anywhere 
here,"  Percy  said;  "the  channels  are  nowhere  very  wide,  and 
even  if  we  are  swept  down  the  stream  it  will  not  matter,  as 
we  can  rest  after  each  swim.  We  had  better  start  at  once. 
Should  there  be  any  Sikhs  about  they  will  hardly  make  us 
out  till  it  gets  lighter,  and  we  may  hope  to  be  pretty  well  beyond 
musket-shot  before  they  can  come  down  to  the  water's  edge. 
They  will  not  be  likely  to  try  to  follow  us  across,  and  if  they 
do  so,  with  the  start  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  we  ought  to  be  able 
to  throw  them  off  our  track." 

They  were  not  disturbed  while  making  the  passage.  This  was, 
however,  more  difficult  than  Percy  had  anticipated,  for  the 
current  in  two  of  the  channels  was  very  strong  and  swept  them 
down  some  distance  before  they  could  obtain  a  footing  on  the 
sand-bank.  Apparently  no  watch  whatever  was  kept  by  the 
Sikhs  excepting  at  the  fords,  and  nothing  was  seen  of  the 
enemy.  On  reaching  the  opposite  bank  they  gave  the  horses 
a  short  rest  to  recover  their  breath,  and  then  rode  on  to 
Fasseean. 

"What  I  are  you  back  already?"  Major  Broadfoot  said  when 
Percy  was  shown  into  his  tent.  "I  did  not  expect  you  back 
until  to-morrow  at  the  earliest  Have  you  really  been  in  the 
Sikh  camp?" 

"Yes,  sir;  we  were  there  about  three  hours,  which  was  quite 
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sufficient  to  learn  everything  that  we  required;"  and  he  then 
gave  the  officer  the  news  that  they  had  gathered. 

"This  is  most  important/'  Major  Broadfoot  said.  'Sir 
Henry  returned  half  an  hour  ago  from  Loodiana.  I  will  take 
you  with  me  to  his  tent.  He  may  want  to  ask  you  further 
questions. 

The  commander-in-chief  after  hear:>..>;  Percy's  report  asked 
him  several  questions  in  order  to  find  tu.  wl  ,s,ber  the  state- 
ments  had  been  made  by  one  native  only  hit  I  ercy  replied 
;i)a^  fchoy  had  spoken  to  a  score  of  «oldierv,  end  thai  all  were 
m  p(.rfect  agreement  as  to  the  force  thct  would  cross  the  river 
and  Urn  division  that  would  be  made  of  the  forces  and  their 
object  in  ho  doing. 

"I  thank  you,  sir,"  Sir  Henry  add  when  he  had  finished. 
Your  information  is  most  important,  and  you  have  carried  out 
your  mission  with  gi.at  ability  and  intelligence.   Major  Broad- 
foot  will  take  notice  and  bring  it  to  my  attention  later  on  " 

Half  an  hour  later  despatches  were  sent  oflF  to  the  com- 
mander-in-chief at  Umballa,  ordering  him  to  move  forward 
at  once  with  his  whole  force;  and  to  Loodiana.  ordering 
General  Wheeler  to  carry  out  the  measures  that  had  been 
agreed  on  between  him  and  the  governor-general  on  the  pre- 
ceding  day,  namely,  to  abandon  the  cantonments,  to  place  all 
stores  m  the  fort,  to  move  there  all  the  sick  and  others  unfit  to 
take  the  field,  with  a  force  sufiicient  to  hold  the  place  for  a  time 
agMnst  any  attack  that  might  be  made  upon  it,  and  to  march 
'..'«ui  his  mam  body  to  Basseean  so  as  to  protect  the  vast 
amount  of  stores  accumulated  there,  from  any  sudden  dash  by 
the  enemy.     In  the  evening  a  messenger  came  in  from  Feroze- 
pore,  saying  that  a  large  body  of  Sikhs  had  during  the  day 
crossed  the  river.  **  ^ 

The  next  morning,  the  13th  of  December,  .V  governor- 
general  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  chiefs  and  people  of  the 
protected  states,  pointing  out  that  since  1809  the  British 
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government  had  scrupulously  fulfiUed  the  terms  made  with 
Runjeet  Singh,  and  that  notwithstanding  the  disorganized  state 
of  the  Lahore  government  during  the  last  two  years,  and  several 
most  unfnendly  proceedings  on  the  part  of  the  durbar,  the 
governor-general  had  continued  to  evince  his  desire  to  main- 
tain  the  relations  of  amity  and  concord  which  had  so  lone 
existed  between  the  two  states. 

The  attitude  of  the  Sikhs,  however,  had  continued  to  be 
more  and  more  unfriendly,  and  the  army  had  now,  without  a 
shadow  of  provocation,  invaded  British  territory.  The  governor- 
general  therefore  declared  the  possessions  of  Maharajah  Dhu- 
leep  Singh,  on  the  left  or  British  bank  of  the  Sutlej,  confis- 
cated  and  annexed  to  the  British  territory.     The  ranks  of  all 
sirdars,  zemindars,  and  tenants  in  the  said  possessions  who 
should  evmca  their  fidelity  to  the  British  government  should  be 
respected.     The  governor-general  called  upon  all  chiefs  and 
sirdars  to  co-operate  cordially  with  the  British  government. 
Those  who  did  so  would  find  their  interest  promoted  thereby 
j^'hile  those  who  took  the  opposite  course  would  be  considered 
as  enemies  and  treated  accordingly.    The  inhabitants  of  p'l  the 
terntorities  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sutlej  were  requested  to 
abide  peacefully  in  their  respective  villages,  and  all  parties  of 
men  found  m  arms  would  be  treated  as  disturbers  of  the  public 
peace. 

Fortunately  the  Sikhs  after  crossing  on  the  12th,  instead 
of  marching  at  once  upon  Basseean,  halted  until  their  heavy 
guns  were  taken  across  on  the  16th.  On  the  afternoon  of 
the  14th  General  Wheeler,  who  had  marched  at  daybreak 
arnved  m  front  of  Basseean;  and  on  the  16th  General  Gough' 
the  commander-in-chief,  arrived  tbove  with  the  force  from* 
Umballa.  Had  the  Sikhs  pushed  /..ward  at  once  after  cross- 
ing, Basseean  with  its  great  stores  of  provisions  must  have 
fallen  into  then-  hands,  and  a  week  or  ten  days  must  have 
elapsed  before  arrangements  for  provisioning  the  Umballa 
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force  could  have  been  made.  In  that  case  the  whole  Sikh 
army  would  have  been  able  to  concentrate  its  efforts  upon  the 
capture  of  Ferozepore,  \.rhich;  in  the  absence  of  any  fciahca- 
tions  capable  of  withstanding  powerful  artillery,  could  scarcely 
have  been  defended  successfully. 

Percy  had  been  kept  actively  rniployed  during  the  three  days 
that  intervened  between  his  return  to  Basseean  and  the  arrival 
of  the  column  from  UmbalV»,  in  the  work  of  carrying  copies  of 
the  general's  proclamation  o  ;er  the  country,  and  delivering  them 
to  the  head  men  of  the  villages.    He  acted  as  interpreter  to  the 
ofScers  who,  attended  by  small  escorts  of  cavalry,  performed 
this  work,  and  was  on  horseback  from  daylight  to  dark  e*  ch 
day.    After  the  arrival  of  General  Wheeler's  division  he  spent 
his  evenings  with  his  acquaintances  there.    The  troops  were  all 
in  high  spirits  because  the  long  uncertainty  was  at  an  end,  and 
that  at  last  they  were  to  meet  the  men  who  had  so  insolently 
been  threatening  an  invasion.     The  fact  that  the  odds  would 
be  enormously  against  them  was  considered  a  matter  of  no 
importance  whatever,  for  the  British  troops  had  so  long  been 
accustomed  to  victory  in   India  that  the  idea  of  a  reverse 
was  not  entertained  for  a  moment  among  th     oldie,  j,  althou-  h 
among  the  officers,  who  were  aware  of  the  bravery  and  fighting 
power  of  the  Sikhs,  the  prospect  was  regarded  with  a  good 
deal  of  anxiety. 

All  the  accounts  received  bore  out  the  correctness  of  the 
information  that  Percy  had  obtained.  Twenty-five  thousano^ 
Sikhs,  all  regular  soldiers,  had  taken  possession  of  th-  -ells 
round  the  village  of  Ferozeshah,  half-way  between  Basset;  •  an 
Ferozepore,  and  entirely  cut  the  communication  betweou  the 
two  places;  for  owing  tc,  .scarcity  of  water  no  other  road  could 
be  used  for  the  advance  of  an  army  except  that  passing  through 
Ferozeshah.  The  Sikhs  were  well  aware  of  this  fact,  and  on 
their  arrival  they  had  at  once  begun  to  throT7  up  strong  in- 
trenchments.     Another  Sikh  army  of  twenty-three  thousand, 
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and  sixty-seven  guns,  under  Tej  Singh,  remained  watching  the 
British  force  at  Ferozepore. 

The  British  force  at  Basseean  consisted  of  three  thousand 
eight  hundred  an  ]  fifty  Europeans  and  eight  thousand  natives, 
with  forty-two  guns,   and  on  the  morning  of  the  18th  of 
December  marched  for  Ferozepore.  They  reached  their  camping 
ground  round  the  village  of  Moodkee  at  one  o'clock  la  the  day, 
and  as  soon  as  arms  were  piled  began  to  cook  their  dinner. 
A  few  bikh  horsemen  had  retired  from  the  village  on  their 
approach,  and  some  scouts  were  sent  out  to  ascertain  if  there 
was  any  considerable  body  of  the  enemy  near  at  hand;  these 
returned  in  a  shor^  time,  saying  that  a  large  force  had  taken  up 
apuaition  three  mile    away.    There  were,  indeed,  twelve  thou- 
sand of  them,  print     Uy  cavalry,  with  twenty  guns.    From 
mends  at  L  sseean  they  had  learnt  that  an  advance  was  to  be 
made  by  the  British,  p       thinking  that  it  would  be  but  an 
advance-guard,  Lai  Si^  ,^h  had     ith  this  body  of  troops  left 
the  camp  at  Ferozeshah  eariy       .he  morning  and  had  taken 
up  his  position  before  the  arrival  of  the  British  army  at 
Moodkee.      As  soon  as  the  news   was  received  the  troops 
got  under  wms  and  moved  forward,  the  artillery  and  cavalry 
leading  the  way  and  the  infantry  following  in  support.    When 
th^had  gone  two  miles  the  enemy  was  seen  ahead  of  them. 

The  co'intry  was  a  dead  flat,  covered  at  short  intervals  with 
a  'ov^  thick  jungle  and  dotted  with  sandy  hillocks.  It  was 
ditiimlt  to  ludge  of  the  strength  of  the  Sikh  force,  but  in  order 
to  oblige  tiiem  to  display  it,  ilie  cavalry,  with  five  troops  of 
horse-artillory,  moved  forward,  and  as  the  infantry  formed  into 
line  opened  fire.  This  was  answered  by  a  very  heavy  cannonade 
on  ^he  part  of  the  enemy;  but  in  a  very  short  time  the  rapid 
fire  <)f  the  horse-ariiillery,  aided  by  two  field  batterie  ,  so  discom- 
fited the  enemy's  gu  aers  that  their  fire  gradually  subsided. 

In  order  to  allow  the  infantry  to  advance  without  the  artil- 
lery m  front  of  them  being  pushed  forward  too  closely  to  the 
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^nglo    S,r  Hugh  Gough  ordered  a  portion  of  tho  cavalry 
DrltVrr"'  ""  '"^  -™y  Sank,.    The  3d  L,^  I 

S  Id  a  rr°T"u™'\^''''^-«"»'-''>  ">«  5th  Light 

left  of  ih.  t  tJ^      "  "'  .""^  *"•  ^»"""  ''"'■ed  round  fhe 

t  filed  ?r  ',T^'  '"''  '"°''''"8  """S  the  whole  of  U. 

oavairy  to  Hight.     At  the  same  time  the  remainder  of  the  4th 

B^r  :"1  ""V'*  J^Sular  Cavalry,  with  the  Ugh    FieS 

SucSul  iTh:'  '  '"'""'"  ""'■•«»  '"•'"■'  "••  "'4'.  right 
ouccesuftil  a<  theae  operations  were,  they  would  have  !,»«« 

th^fthrr-r"*  ""T  """"^  ^^«" '» hiddtn  1  Tjun^: 

that  their  position  could  scarcely  be  made  out.  ° 

Jhe  Bntisl,  gun.  again  „po„ed  fire  and  the  infantry  advanced 

l2ZmZr,lf'"''  """  *"  '""-'■•-S  d«knes,Tdded 

■a.  t^h   7     .'.'"'  '"''''  ""■°"Sh  the  thick  jungle. 
„™i«    S'kh' 'cght  stoutly,  and  several  times  clung  to  their 
P«mo„s  unfl  dnven  from  them  at  the  point  of  the  bwone 
but  they  were  not  able  to  withstand  the  steely  pressure  of  the' 
Bnfsh  «lv.nce,  and,  astounded  and  discomfited  at  th°  an 
SlCf"  "'  "  ""  "'■°"'  '"^^  P"""-"  t.  despistthey 
aarraess.     Had  the  battle  commenced  at  an  earlv  hm.r  n,,. 
cav^-y  would  have  converted  the  defeat  of  the  elyit^': 
rout.   As  .t  was,  seventeen  of  their  twenty  guns  were  caourad 
and  the.r  losses  in  killed  and  wounded  werf  very  severe     ui 

The  British  loss  was  sixteen  oflicers  and  two  hundred  men 
kdled  and  fortyeight  officers  and  six  hundj  and  nTne  men 
wounded.  Sir  Robert  Sale,  the  hero  of  JellalabaS  w«  amon^ 
those  mortaUy  wounded.  The  defeated  Sikh.  Zie  fte^Z 
b«k  to  Ferozeshah,  while  the  British  returned  to  MoTdkeT 
which  they  reached  at  midnight.  The  next  morning  two  healv 
guns,  escorted  by  the  .th  Light  Infantiy,  and  theTu^^Lh  J 
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Moodkee.  Their  march  had  been  a  long  and  fatiguing  ono.  as 
they  had  made  twenty-seven  miles  through  an  arid  desert,  ind 
were  overcome  with  thirst  and  fatigue,  when  some  elephants 
sent  out  with  water  to  meet  them  brought  them  relief.  It  was 
ate  in  the  evening  before  the  column  came  in,  and  in  order 
.  to  give  the  men  time  to  recover  from  their  fatigue  it  was 
decided  to  halt  for  another  day. 

It  was  settled  that  the  sick,  wounded,  and  baggage  should 
be  left  in  the  little  fort  at  Moodkee.  with  a  regiment  and  a 
half  of  infantry  to  protect  them  should  the  enemy's  cavalry 
work  round  to  the  rear  of  the  army.    Messengers  were  sent  off 
to  Ferozepore  to  inform  Sir  John  Littler,  who  commanded  there 
of  the  victory  at  Moodkee,  and  to  order  him  to  leave  five  thou- 
sand men  to  hold  the  town  and  watch  Tej  Singh,  and  to  march 
with  his  five  thousand  remaining  men  and  twenty-one  guns  to 
join  the  commander-in-chief,  both  forces  to  march  at  three 
o  clock  on  the  morning  of  the  2l8t    Sir  Henry  Hardinge  offered 
to  serve  as  a  military  man  under  Sir  Hugh  Gough,  and  was 
appointed  second  in  command  of  the  army. 

The  marches  were  well  timed,  and  the  junction  with  Sir 
John  L^ttlers  force  was  effected  at  the  village  of  Misriwala, 
withm  sight  of  the  Sikh  camp,  at  one  o'clock. 

The  British  force  after  the  junction  had  been  effected  con- 
sisted of  five  thousand  six  hundred  and  seventy-four  Europeans 
and  twelve  thousand  and  fifty-three  natives,  with  sixty-five 
guns;  the  Sikhs  numbered  twenty-five  thousand  regular  troops 
and  ten  thousand  irregulars,  with  eighty-eight  guns;   while 
lej  Singh  with  his  twenty-three  thousand  regulars  anr!  twenty- 
seven  guns  was  only  ten  miles  distant.     The  country  was  a 
dead  flat  studded  with  trees  and  jungle,  and  the  clouds  of 
dust  that  rose  beneath  the  feet  of  the  troops  rendered  it 
extremely  difficult  to  direct  their  movements  in  such  a  country 
Skirmishers  were  sent  forward  to  ascertain  the  exact  position 
of  the  enemy,  but  the  troops  wore  allowed  to  rest  for  some 
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time  after  their  hot  and  dusty  march.  The  commander-in- 
chief  would  gladly  have  waited  until  next  morning  before  call- 
ing upon  them  for  the  efforts  that  would  be  necessary  to  carry 
a  position  so  strong  as  that  occupied  by  the  Sikhs.  It  was, 
however,  impossible  to  wait,  for  there  was  no  water,  and  more- 
over Tej  Singh  with  his  army  would  certainly  be  up  before 
morning. 

At  Moodkee  Percy  had  seen  but  little  of  the  fighting,  although 
for  some  hours  he  had  been  under  fire.  His  place  was  behind 
Major  Broadfoot,  who  was  with  the  commander-in-chief's  staff. 
The  jungle  at  first  and  the  darkness  afterwards  shut  out  the 
absolute  conflict  from  view;  and  as  the  enemy's  cannon-balls  flew 
overhead  or  ploughed  up  the  sand,  and  the  air  resounded  with 
the  sharp  short  ping  of  their  musket-balls,  his  feeling  as  he  sat 
inactive  on  horseback  was  one  of  far  greater  discomfort  than  he 
had  felt  when  exposed  to  an  even  heavier  fire  at  the  attack 
on  his  uncle's  fortress.  That  the  British  were  winning  he 
knew  by  the  advance  that  was  from  time  to  time  made  by  the 
party,  and  by  the  fact  that  the  firing  gradually  receded. 

"  You  have  been  under  fre  before,  Groves,"  Major  Broadfoot 
said  to  him,  "so  I  suppose  you  don't  mind  it." 

"I  certainly  don't  like  it,  sir.  Before,  I  had  something  to 
do  and  did  not  think  much  of  the  danger,  and  I  should  not  at 
all  mind  if  you  were  to  send  me  with  a  message  into  the  thick 
of  it,  but  to  sit  here  doing  nothing  with  balls  buzzing  about 
is  certainly  very  unpleasant." 

"It  is  unpleasant;  I  find  it  so  myself,"  the  major  said;  "but 
as  my  post  is  here  with  the  commander-in-chief,  and  there  is  no 
errand  on  which  I  can  pend  you,  we  must  sit  it  out  If  the 
general  wants  to  send  a  message  and  his  aides-de-camp  are  all 
away,  I  will  tell  him  that  you  will  carrv^  it  for  him." 

There  was,  however,  no  message  to  be  sent.  Beyond  the  fact 
that  the  troops  were  steadily  advancing,  the  commander-in- 
chief  himself  knew  but  little  of  what  was  going  on.    It  was  a 
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widier,'  battle.    Except  for  the  flank  movement,  of  the  cavalrv 

o2j"jH-'"?r™'''«-    ^"^  "Siment  preaaed  s^LgSJ 

th.„  ^  """'■'  °'  ■'  '^'^V'  Grovea,"  the  major  said  aa 

against  the  Sikh  intrenchments.     "There  is  daylight  and  as 
the  task  of  cariTing  that  position  will  certeinl^^  a^ve" 

That  thethi^ifr  """''  ""^  '"•  --  »"  "^!^ 
!,»»'"'  ^'-f  .'"'[""='""<""  ™  »•>»«*  «  mae  in  length  and 

Xe  oTfU"  "-ff  *L«"«  "'*-  "«  »■•»  ">e  string 
Tillage  of  Ferozeshah.  The  Sikhs  had  the  advantage  of  beine 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  conntiy,  and  as^hey  we^ 
prepared  for  an  attack  upon  either  side  of  their  poison 

Zt  Th^Brvl"'  ''"f  '""""  ■»  ""O'  ««»i-t"e  long 
^n.  f •  1  ?  i?  """■"  '""'^  '■»  f""'  divisions,  commanded 
respectively  by  Major-general  Gilbert,  Sir  John  LitZ  ani 

^thth?1,T^'-T'  '^""''™'      '^^^y  ""«  'ormedtC 

support  The  second  line  was  composed  of  the  cavalry  and 
the  reserve  under  Sir  Harry  Smith.  The  artillerrZT  fl«t 
moved  to  the  front,  and  the  battle  began  by  a  dSZ^m 

the  arillery  then  opened  fire  to  ascertain  the  position  of  the 
enemy's  batteries,  when  the  Sikhs  at  once  respond 

fire  ™.  J""  "t  '*™"'^  ""*  "K^"  'he  artillery  opened 
Xt  V  J  ■"<""»»«•■'  ^8  repeated  until  the  guns  were  within 
three  hundred  yards  of  the  enem/e  intrenchmenta.    llZ^f 

g.ve  the  order  for  the  infan^^,  ^Z  olt  K 
trenchmenta    General  Littler",  division  directed  IZl 
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against  the  village,  and  by  so  doing  caused  an  opening  in  the 
line  between  it  and  Brigadier  Wallace's  division. 

In  spite  of  the  terrible  storm  of  grape  from  the  enemy's 
batteries  and  the  heavy  Sikh  musketry  fire,  Littler's  men  held 
on  their  way  until  close  up  to  the  works.  Then  they  were 
unable  longer  to  withstand  the  storm  of  fire,  and  fell  back. 

The  left  brigade  of  the  reserve  under  Sir  Harry  Smith  was 
at  once  ordered  forward  to  fill  up  the  opening  left  in  the  line, 
and  advanced  against  the  village  with  splendid  bravery. 
Wallace's  and  Gilbert's  divisions  on  the  right  and  centre  were 
more  successful  than  that  of  Littler,  and  gallantly  stormed  the 
intrenchments  in  front  of  them  in  spite  of  the  desperate  bravery 
of  the  Sikhs;  but  just  as  they  had  achieved  this  feat  night 
fell  suddenly,  as  it  does  in  India.  The  air  was  obscured  bj* 
dust  and  smoke;  none  knew  the  position  of  the  troops  to  the 
right  or  left  of  them.  Great  piles  of  dry  forage  were  alight 
in  the  Sikh  camp,  and  frequent  explosions  of  loose  powder 
took  place. 

Sir  Harry  Smith's  brigade  had  stormed  the  village  and  held 
it,  but  were  in  complete  ignorance  of  what  was  taking  place 
elsewhere;  while  Littler's  division,  which  had  sufferred  terribly 
in  its  advance,  had  retired,  but  no  one  knew  in  which  direction. 
Just  before  dark  the  3d  Dragoons,  iirv  the  extreme  right, 
were  ordered  to  charge,  and  dashed  headlong  into  the  Sikh 
camp,  adding  to  the  utter  confusion  that  prevrJled  there,  and 
cutting  down  numbers  of  the  enemy,  but  losing  themselves  ten 
ofiicers  and  a  hundred  and  twenty  men  out  of  four  hundred. 

To  advance  further  was  hopeless.  There  was  no  saying  what 
obstacles  might  be  encountered  in  the  darkness — friends  might 
fire  into  each  other,  regiments  lose  their  way  and  be  destroyed, 
and  all  order  and  regularity  be  lost.  Consaquently  Sir  Hugh 
Gough,  fearing  to  keep  his  men  in  a  position  in  which  they 
would  be  exposed  to  be  overthrown  piecemeal  by  rushes  of 
the  enr  ny,  told  the  officers  about  him  to  ride  off  and  order 
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all  the  troops  to  abandon  the  positions  they  had  won,  and 
retire  outside  the  intrenchments,  and  there  to  lie  down  in 
readiness  for  a  rene^'ed  attack  in  the  early  morning.  Wallace 
and  Gilbert's  divisions  obeyed  the  orders,  Sir  Harry  Smith's 
received  none,  but  after  holding  the  village  until  about  ten 
o'clock  at  night,  and  knowing  nothing  of  the  position  of  the 
troops  on  his  right,  he  abandoned  it  tnd  also  fell  back. 

The  position  of  the  British  was  most  serious;  the  where- 
abouts of  the  divisions  of  Sir  Harry  Smith  and  General  Littler 
could  not  be  discovered,  and  the  other  two  divisions,  thinned 
by  their  losses,  might  be  attacked  in  the  morning  by  a  vastly 
superior  force,  for  it  was  probable  that  Tej  Singh  with  !iis 
army  would  arrive  during  the  night.  The  Sikhs  had  with- 
drawn their  guns  as  the  British  rushed  forward  to  the  assault, 
80  that  their  artillery  was  still  intact,  and  as  soon  as  they  found 
that  their  intrenchments  were  evacuated  they  advanced  and 
kept  up  a  continuous  fire  of  cannon  and  musketry  at  the  unseen 
foe,  who  were  lying  but  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards  away.  The 
fire  of  one  of  the  batteries  was  so  destructive  that  Sir  Henry 
Hardinge  mounted  his  horse  and  called  to  the  80th  Regiment: 

"  My  lads,  we  shall  have  no  sleep  until  we  take  those  guns." 
The  regiment  leapt  to  its  feet  and  at  once  advanced,  and, 
supported  by  the  1st  Bengal  Europeans,  again  stormed  the  in- 
trenchments, drove  the  Sikhs  from  their  guns,  spiked  them, 
and  retired. 

Percy  had  had  nothing  to  do  during  the  advance,  but  when 
the  orders  were  given  for  the  troops  to  retire  he  had  assisted 
to  carry  them  to  the  different  regiments,  as  the  whole  of  Sir 
Henry  Hardinge's  staff,  with  the  exception  of  his  son,  had 
been  killed  or  wounded,  as  had  most  of  those  of  Sir  Hugh 
Gough.  Major  Broadfoot  had  fallen.  Captain  Nicholson, 
assistant  political  agent,  was  also  killed,  and  indeed  all  the 
political  agents  with  one  exception  were  either  killed  or 
wounded.     Percy  had  felt  almost  bewildered  with  the  roar 
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peat,  that  although  officer  after  officer  fell  round  him  the 
thought  0  d»ger  to  himself  scarcely  entered  hi,  minA  He 
mechamcally  followed  with  the  rest  of  the  staff  as  the  gene^ 

tt  rest  of  I'offi       """  "fl*"  ™  "'^^''  "P""  ™*  «" 

of  ?L''t'!  '«t«n'  from  this  duty,  Sir  Henry  Hardinge  begged 
of  him  to  nde  off  and  to  try  «,d  discover  the  whereaboute  ^ 
the  m,ss,ng  divisions;  and,  accompanied  by  his  two  men  who 

^.T  '  *"::'  '""'""^  •'"'"-^  Wm  diing  the  SInd 
had  both  escaped  unwounded,  he  rode  about  for  somTw 

L  anHf  "'^t  ""i™'  '"'^'''-  «°  '«".  mdeed?hiZS 
ost,  and  at  last  threw  himself  off  his  horse  to  wait  till  mom 

f2  w°"J   ^'r.""'"  ""'  •'^""■'■S'  »'  »^»  «»«»/»  camp,    to 
few  words  had  been  exchanged  between  him  and  his  fSlowe^ 
dunng  the  nde,  for  he  was  still  dazed  by  the  battle  JnT^ 
pa^hed  with  thirst  and  exhausted  by  fatt 'and  *'otTon  ™ 

dnii  .^°°  '  ""'"»  ^^^"  '^  ™'l.  »«  he  threw  Ltoself 
down  on  the  ground  after  flinging  the  bridle  over  a  boXf 
a  low  tree  to  prevent  the  horse  from  straying.  ^ 

It  has,  indeed,  sahib,"  Akram  Chunder  replied.  "Never 
d^  I  hear  so  terrible  .  roar  of  fire.  I  tiioughnSt  mv  S 
had  come,  for  it  seemed  as  if  every  man  must  be  swepTawr 
It  looked  like  madness  to  attack  such  a  position  I  did  2 
think  that  men  could  do  it."  ^"""on.    i  am  not 

"It  was  wonderfuV  Bhop  Lai  joined  in;  "traly  the  British 
r  Tifo"'  %■''«'*  The  Sikhs  are  no  coWds  and  vet 
though  they  must  have  been  two  to  one,  and  KroC' 
intrenchments  behind  which  their  guns  were  shelCd  Z* 
con  d  not  withstand  tiiem.  I  have  w.ndeZ  oftt^VtZ 
that  so  many  kingdoms  have  been  conquered,  so  mZ^^l^ 
defeated,  by  your  countiymea  Now  I  wonder  no  longT  men 
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you  said  that  the  English  would  certainly  beat  the  Sikhs  I 
thought  you  were  wrong,  though  it  was  not  for  me  to  contra- 
dict yoa  Now  I  see  that  you  were  right.  The  Sikhs  have 
found  their  masters,  and  after  all  their  boasting  have  been 
defeated  on  their  own  ground,  and  with  numbers,  position,  and 
everything  in  their  favour." 

"They  are  not  defeated  yet,"  Percy  said;  "they  have  again 
entered  iheir  intrenchments,  and  if  Tej  Singh  comes  up  during 
the  night  their  numbers  will  be  overwhelming." 

"The  English  will  win,"  Bhop  Lai  said  carelessly;  "they 
are  not  to  be  conquered.  Besides,  the  Sikhs  move  slowly,  and 
Tej  Singh  will  not  be  up  till  morning." 

They  had  some  bread  and  cold  meat  in  their  valises.  Percy 
had  a  flask  of  brandy  and  water,  and  his  two  followers'  water- 
skins  hung  from  their  horses'  saddles.  Percy  was  only  able  to 
eat  a  few  mouthfuls,  and  then  fell  asleep;  but  his  followers 
ate  a  hearty  meal,  and  remained  smoking  and  talking  until, 
when  day  began  to  break,  they  aroused  their  master.  Bhop  Lai 
climbed  up  into  the  highest  tree  he  could  find,  and  exclaimed: 

"There  are  the  intrenchments,  sahib,  two  miles  away  at 
least." 

They  mounted  and  rode  off  with  all  speed,  and  found  the 
troops  already  forming  up.  The  commander-in-chief  and  Sir 
Henry  Hardinge  placed  themselves  in  front  of  the  troops  in 
order  to  prevent  them  from  firing.  Moving  round  to  the 
right,  they  entered  the  <»trenchments  with  but  slight  opposi- 
tion. The  enemy's  guns  were  taken  in  reverse,  and  wheeling 
round,  past  the  village  of  Fero/eshab  (l^e  British  line  swept 
down  through  the  Sikh  encampment,  md  did  not  halt  until 
they  reached  the  works  on  the  oppcsite  i-Mle.  Scarcely  had 
they  won  the  Sikh  position  and  captuicJ  hid  guns,  Beventy-four 
in  number,  when  the  army  of  Tej  Singh  appeared  in  view, 
marching  towards  them 

The  divisions  of  Smith  and  Littler,  which  bsd  passed  tho 
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night  in  the  jungle,  had  joined  the  force  jii.t  <u  they  entered 
the  enemy',  works,  and  the  troops  now  prepared  to  defend 
the  position  they  had  won.  v   v  ^  vo  aeiena 

n,iJr  ?"'f^  '""'°T'  ""  ""^^  The  erowd  of  Sikh  fugitive, 
made  for  the  army  they  «w  advancing  to  their  assistan,?  and 

m^^,  Z"'"  '"'"'™™  '"""^'"'l  "»  ''»"'  «"«  •»<»  oom 
mumcated  the.r  panic  to  the  newlyarrived  troops.    After  open- 

ng  flie  for  some  time  at  a  distance  that  rendered  it  perfectly 

riverTwi  "*""«"''  '™°P»  '"""^  ""-^  "-"ed  atay  to  £ 
nver,  which  they  crossed  without  a  halt 

The  British  were  too  weak  in  cavalry  to  follow  up  the  enemy 

The  delight  of  the  army  was  immense  at  this  unexpectedly 
.«y  tormination  of  a  Sght  that  at  one  time  had  Stelt 

Z  r.'-'-r  " ^i' "''^'' ^'°"«'' "x" ">e governor-general ^e 
down  their  lines  they  saluted  them  with  outbursts  of  cheers 

■•Jn  J"^        '"'"■  'f'  '*™  ''""^'  ""»  had  fallen  chiefly 
upon  the  Europeans,  who  had  four  hundred  and  eighty-eigh^ 

sue  hundred  and  ninety-four  kiUed  and  one  thousand  seven 

n,n.tt  '"i-  T'T"""  ^'""'^^'  »'  """»  «»«  hund«dl3 
ninety-five  died  subsequently  or  were  permanently  disabled. 

As  soon  as  the  Sikh,  retreated,  every  effort  was  made  to 
.uccour  the  wounded,  and  by  noon  all  were  in  qu^r.  ^ 
Ferozepore  and  provided  with  cots  and  blankets 

Among  the  killed  were  Major  Somerset,  military  secretary 
to  the  governor-general;  Colonel  Wallace;  Major  audwin  ^ 
old  Peninsular  officer;  and  many  other  offlcei.  distingufsh  d  f» 
their  braverr.  The  62d,  which  went  into  the  batUe  wet*  t 
numbers,  had  seven  officers  killed  and  ten  wounded,  and  ^venty 
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«x  rank  and  file  killed,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  wounded 
This  regiment  belonged  to  General  Littler's  division,  whi  h  had 
advimced  against  the  strongest  part  of  the  Sikh  position 

Captain  Mills,  the  only  one  of  the  political  officers  who  had 
escaped  unwounded. 

"I  am  glad  that  lad  went  through  it  uninjured,"  Sir  Henry 
.lardinge  said  when  Captain  Mills  reported  that  he  was  the 
only  assistant  available  for  service.  "He  is  a  very  plucky 
young  fellow,  and  I  noticed  him  several  times  during  the  fight 

fn'/M  T  ""u  ""^  '°"''*^*^  ^^«"  ""d«^  *he  heaviest  fire, 
and  Major  Broadfoot  reported  to  me  very  strongly  upon  hii 
conduct  in  going  mto  the  Sikh  camp  and  obtaining  for  us  a 

tioned  that  he  was  only  a  volunteer  serving  without  pay,  and 
appointed  temporarily  by  the  Resident  at  Loodiana'on  ^e 
civil  staff.  I  shall  be  glad  if,  when  you  send  in  a  written 
report  to  me,  you  will  specially  mention  his  name  " 

Although  the  Sikh  invasion  had  been  repelled  with  such 
heavy  loss  o  guns  and  men,  the  British  were  in  no  condition 
to  follow  up  their  advantage.    Were  they  to  cross  the  river  they 

2!,  T^fu  *"  ""''*  ^'''''  ^^'  ^''^''  ^^'^^  ^hose  they  had 
fnrHfi  !?;  ^^  ^^e;«;«^»thout  heavy  guns  with  which  to  attack 
fortified  towns  and  their  numbers  were  altogether  insufficient 
for  such  an  enterpnse  as  the  conquest  of  the  Pun jaub.  Thev 
were  herefore  forced  for  a  time  to  remain  inactive,  pending  th. 
arrival  of  reinforcements  and  siege-guna.  ^ 
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CHAPTER  X 

ALIWAL  AND  SOBRAON. 

PINDING  that  the  British  army  did  not  follow  up  its  success 

tJl  ^'T' 1  ^^'  ^^^  ^'^^'  determined  to  maintain  their 
position  on  the  left  bank,  and  proceeded  to  construct  a  bridge 
of  boats  at  Sobraon,  not. far  from  the  spot  where  they  had 
erased  the  nver  in  their  flight  In  front'of  the  head  o^  this 
bridge  an  exceedingly  strong  work  was  thrown  up.   The  position 

river  and  the  artillery  posted  on  the  bank,  which  on  their  side 
was  high,  was  therefore  able  to  sweep  the  ground  across  which 

JT\rt  f""T  *"  '""'^  '^'  ^^^^-  '1^««  thousand  men 
under  the  Sirdar  Runjoor  Singh  were  also  thrown  across  the 
nver  near  Loodian.,  m  order  not  only  to  menace  the  place 
with  Its  small  garrison,  but  to  cut  oflF  the  passage  of  supplies 
for  Ferozepore  and  to  inteirupt  the  communicaLs  between 
tne  two  posts. 

T  J^  ^'^^J' ^^^t^ejorce  at  Meerut,  consisting  of  the  9th  and  16th 
Lancers,  the  10th  and  53d  Foot,  and  the  43d  and  59th  Native 
Regiments,  arrived  with  the  battering-train,  steps  were  taken 
to  reinforce  Loodiana  and  Basseean  with  some  heavy  guns-  ad 
ditional  troops  were  sent  to  each  of  these  posts,  and  the  sick" 

tTumbl™"  "'  '™""'  ""^  ""^^'^  thence  and  sent 
men  and  twenty-four  guns,  and  he  was  despatched  to  drive  the 
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force  that  threatened  Loodiana  across  the  river  and  to  cover 
the  line  of  the  British  communications. 

The  whole  country  in  that  quarter  was  in  a  state  of  disorder. 
The  advance  of  Runjoor  Singh  had  caused  great  excitement 
among  the  peasantry,  while  it  created  something  like  a  panic 
among  the  European  residents  of  Umballa  and  Simla,  either  of 
which  places  could  have  been  reached  and  plundered  by  the 
Sikhs,  who  from  the  crossing  point  near  Loodiana  were  two 
days'  march  nearer  to  them  than  was  the  army  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief.    It  was  all-important  to  Sir  Harry  Smith  to 
reach  Loodiana,  where,  being  on  the  flank  of  the  Sikh  army 
should  they  advance,  it  would  be  necessary  for  them  to  meet 
Mid  defeat  him  before  they  ventured  upon  a  raiding  expedition. 
But  to  do  this  it  was  necessary  to  pass  within  a  short  distance 
of  Runjoor  Singh's  position,  and  as  the  column  passed  along 
the  Sikhs  sallied  out,  opened  a  heavy  fire,  and  cut  oflF  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  baggage  of  the  force,  taking  several 
officers  prisoners.    Sir  Harry  Smith  did  not  suflFer  himself  to  be 
diverted  from  his  object  or  to  be  forced  to  fight  a  battle  save  on 
ground  of  his  own  choosing.    Without  returning  the  fire  he 
pressed  forward  until  he  reached  Loodiana,  the  troops  being 
completely  exhausted  with  the  efforts  they  had  made. 

Some  more  political  officers  having  come  up  with  the  force 
from  Meerut,  Sir  Henry  Hardinge  had  placed  Percy's  services 
at  the  disposal  of  Sir  Harry  SmitL  «He  is  a  mere  lad,"  he 
said  to  the  latter,  "  but  you  will  find  him  quite  as  valuable  for 
most  purposes  as  any  older  man  would  be.  He  speaks  the 
language  like  a  native,  can  go  in  disguise  and  obtain  any  infor- 
mation you  may  require,  and  has  plenty  of  pluck.  He  was 
close  behind  the  commander-in-chief  and  myself  all  through 
the  fight  here,  and  was  one  of  the  few  of  the  staff  who  escaped 
uninjured.  He  is  a  volunteer  serving  without  pay,  no  doubt 
in  the  hope  of  obtaining  civil  employment  under  the  govorn- 
ment  in  the  future.    This  he  has  already  richly  eame(:,  jiot 
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only  by  his  service  in  the  battle  of  Ferozeshah,  but  by  obtain- 
ing most  valuable  news  by  going  in  disguise  to  the  Sikh  camp 
before  they  crossed  the  river.  Poor  Broadfoot  reported  on  his 
conduct  very  warmly  indeed,  in  almost  the  last  official  document 
he  sent  me  m,  and  having  seen  the  young  fellow  under  fire  I  shall 
certamly,  at  the  proper  time,  take  advantage  of  Broadfoot's  re- 
port to  recommend  him  to  the  Board  of  Directors  for  an  ap- 
pointment in  the  Civil  Service,  and  for  special  employment 
upon  this  frontier." 

Being  recommended  to  him  in  such  a  manner.  Sir  Harry 
Smith  had  at  once  taken  Percy  upon  his  staff,  and  more  than 
once  sent  for  him  and  questioned  him  as  to  the  country,  the 
width  of  the  river,  and  other  points;  &vi  m  Percy  had  on  his 
way  down  crossed  the  Sutlej  not  far  f,..xa  ,\liwal,  he  was  able 
to  give  some  valuable  information  o-  t:v.  .ubject.  As  soon 
as  they  reached  Loodiana  he  went  to  aec  h b  I ,iend  Mr.FuUarton 

*u  .ft  ^*'"'  ^^''"'^^'^  ^"^^  "^^'^  fortunate  in  getting  through 
that  hght  at  Ferozeshah,  where  poor  Broadfoot  and  several 
other  politicals  were  killed  or  wounded.  I  had  a  note  from 
him  wntten  the  day  before,  saying  how  useful  he  had  found 
you.     You  have  come  up  with  Sir  Harry  Smith,  I  suppose?" 

"Yes,  sir,  they  are  very  short  of  officers  who  speak  the 
language,  and  so  sent  me  on  with  him." 

"It  shows  they  think  well  of  you;  I  am  glad  you  are  doing 
credit  to  my  recommendation.  You  see  it  was  very  much 
better  for  you  to  go  with  the  army  than  to  remain  here  with 
me.  Now  you  have  been  through  two  battles,  and  have  fairly 
earned  your  right  to  a  permanent  post  in  the  service.  But 
mind,  don't  let  them  put  you  on  the  uncovenanted  branch- 
you  will  get  very  few  chances  of  real  promotion  thera  Should 
an  offer  be  made  to  you,  you  had  better  decline  respectfully 
and  say  that  you  would  rather  wait  in  the  hope  of  entering 
the  Company's  service  in  the  regular  way  Three  or  four  years' 
waiting  would  do  you  no  harm,  though  I  do  not  suppose  you 
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will  have  to  wait  anything  like  that  time   before  you  get 
appointed  to  our  service," 

"  I  am  quite  content  to  wait,  sir,  for  at  my  ago  it  would  be 
absurd  to  think  of  getting  such  an  important  appointment;  but 
I  am  very  glad,  indeed,  to  have  found  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
80  much." 

"  We  shall  have  another  battle  here  in  a  day  or  two,"  Mr. 
FuUarton  said.     "I  have  just  seen  Sir  Harry.     He  says  he 
must  give  the  troops  a  couple  of  days'  rest  before  he  advances  to 
attack  Runjoor  Singh.    Indeed  there  is  no  hurry;  now  that  he 
is  here  the  Sikhs  dare  not  advance,  and  he  is  therefore  master 
of  the  situation.    It  was  a  bad  affair  losing  so  much  of  the  bag- 
gage at  Buddeewal,  but  the  general  was  right  in  not  bringing 
on  a  battle.    The  troops  were  worn  out  with  their  long  march, 
and  would  have  fought  at  a  great  disadvantage.    It  would  not 
have  made  much  difference  to  the  white  soldiers,  who  are 
always  ready  to  fight  however  tired  they  may  be;  but  it  is 
not  so  with  the  natives.     Fatigue,  hunger,  or  thirst  always 
depress  their  spirits,  and  a  native  wiio,  in  the  morning,  would 
have  fought  stoutly  by  the  side  of  our  own  men,  would  be  worth 
nothing  if  taken  into  the  field  tired  and  hungry  on  the  evening 
of  the  same  day.     I  hear  that  some  of  the  native  regiments 
did  not  do  at  all  well  at  Ferozeshah,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
this  waa  the  reason  of  it.     They  will  have  a  very  short  march 
before  they  fight  this  time." 

After  a  day's  rest  the  force  moved  out  again  to  Buddeewal. 
Runjoor  Singh's  force  had  just  received  a  reinforcement  of  four 
thousand  regular  troops,  with  twelve  guns,  and  his  army  now 
amounted  to  nineteen  thousand  men  and  sixty  guns.  Early  in 
the  morning  of  the  28th  of  January  Sir  Harry  Smith  marched 
from  Buddeewal  towards  the  enemy.  The  Sikhs  were  so  inspi- 
rited by  the  success  that  had  attended  their  attack  on  the  column 
during  its  passage— a  success  which  they  attributed  to  fear  on 
the  part  of  the  British— that,  instead  of  waiting  to  be  attacked 
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in  the  intrenchraents  they  had  formed,  they  moyed  forward, 
and  took  up  their  post  in  the  open,  the  village  of  Aliwal  being 
the  key  of  the  position. 

The  troops  were  already  advancing  in  order  of  battle,  and 
a  column  was  at  once  directed  to  attack  and  carry  the  village, 
the  artillery  preparing  the  way  by  a  heavy  fire.  The  Sikh  guns 
opened  all  along  their  line,  but  their  fire  was  very  wild;  most 
of  the  shot  went  far  overhead,  and  the  attacking  force  suffered 
but  little.  They  did  not  fire  a  shot  in  return,  but  when  within 
a  short  distance  of  the  village  went  at  it  with  a  rush,  carrying 
it  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and  driving  the  Sikh  infantry  head- 
long before  them.  The  guns  defending  it  fell  into  their  hands, 
and  as  soon  as  they  established  themselves  in  the  village,  the 
rest  of  the  force  moved  forward  with  admirable  regularity,  and 
the  whole  Sikh  line  was  driven  backwards,  leaving  their  guns 
behind  them. 

The  16th  Lancers  charged  the  enemy,  who  were  falling  back 
sullenly  and  in  order.  The  Sikhs  threw  themselves  down  on 
the  ground  and  slashed  at  the  horses  with  their  swords  as  they 
passed  over  them,  or  discharged  their  muskets  at  their  riders, 
and  the  regiment  lost  upwards  of  a  hundred  men  killed  and 
wounded.  As  they  fell  back  the  horse-artillery  opened  upon 
the  dence  masses  of  Sikhs,  the  infantry  continued  their  steady 
advance,  and  the  cavalry  again  and  again  charged.  Instead 
of  retiring  towards  their  intrenchments,  which  having  been 
denuded  of  their  guns  were  now  untenable,  the  enemy  retreated 
direct  upon  the  river,  which  they  crossed  at  the  ford.  Their 
loss  was  comparatively  small  to  that  which  they  had  suffered 
at  Ferozeshah,  but  the  whole  )f  their  guns  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  British. 

Only  one  had  been  carried  across  the  river.  This  was  cap- 
tured and  spiked  by  the  irregular  horse  and  horse-ai  cillery,  who 
crossed  the  river  in  pursuit.  The  total  loss  of  the  British  in 
killed  and  wounded  in  the  battle  of  Aliwal  was  only  four 
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hundred — an  astonishingly  small  amount  when  it  is  considered 
that  they  attacked  a  brave  enemy  of  double  their  strength 
both  in  men  and  guns.  The  victory  was  a  most  important  one. 
It  relieved  the  north-west  of  all  fear  of  invasion,  and  enabled 
the  commander-in-chief  to  direct  his  whole  attention  to  con- 
centrating his  force  against  the  main  body  of  the  Sikh  army  at 
Sobraoa 

Percy  had  watched  the  conflict  from  a  distance.  He  had,  as 
usual,  taken  his  place  among  the  staff  when  the  general  mounted 
his  horse  to  advance  against  the  Sikh  intrenchments;  but 
when  Sir  Harry  Smith's  eye  fell  upon  him  he  said,  "You  will 
not  ride  with  me  to-day,  Mr.  Groves.  I  can  have  no  occasion 
for  your  services  as  a  political  officer,  and  will  not  have  you  risk 
your  life  uselessly  by  your  exposing  yourself  to  fire.  You  will, 
therefore,  piease  follow  at  considerable  distance,  and  will,  when 
we  get  within  the  enemy's  range,  take  up  any  position  you  like 
that  will  enable  you  to  see  what  is  going  on  and  at  the  same 
time  keep  you  out  of  fire." 

Percy  looked  a  little  downcast,  and  Sir  Harry  added  kindly: 
"It  is  no  reflection  on  your  courage,  lad,  that  I  send  you  back. 
The  governor-general  himself  told  me  how  fearlessly  you  had 
exposed  yourself  at  Ferozeshah;  but  as  I  do  not  require  you 
on  duty  I  have  no  justification  for  taking  you  with  me  under 
a  heavy  fire." 

Percy  brightened  up  as  he  rodo  off.  Sir  Harry  Smith's  staff 
were  for  the  most  part  strangers  to  him,  as  he  had  not  been 
connected  with  it  until  it  marched,  and  he  had  feared  at  first 
that  it  might  be  thought  the  general  had  ordered  him  to  the 
rear  because  he  doubted  his  steadiness  under  fire. 

"  I  am  only  to  look  on  to-day,"  he  said  to  his  two  followers 
as  they  joined  him  when  he  reined  up  his  horse  on  a  little 
knoll  affording  a  view  of  the  enemy's  position  half  a  mile  away. 

"And  a  very  good  thing  too,  sahib,"  Bhop  Lai  said  bluntly. 
"I  had  quite  enough  of  being  shot  at  the  other  day,  and  have 
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no  stomach  for  sitting  on  horssback  again  doing  nothing  while 
they  are  pelting  us  with  shot  and  bulleto.  If  the  sahib  said 
'Charge!'  I  would  follow  into  the  middle  of  the  Sikh  incamp- 
ment,  but  as  for  sitting  doing  nothing  I  want  no  more  of  it" 

"Besides,"  Akram  Chunder  put  in,  "we  kno-^  all  about  it 
now;  for  if  what  people  say  is  true  as  to  Runjoor  Singh's 
strength,  the  odds  are  not  so  great  as  they  were  at  Ferozeshah, 
even  though  they  Lave  seventy  guns  to  our  thirty.  But  what 
is  thatf  The  British  are  not  to  be  stopped  by  guns;  they  will 
do  as  they  did  the  other  day,  go  right  at  the  Sikhs  and  beat 
them.  The  Sikhs  have  thrown  away  their  only  chance  by 
coming  out  from  their  intrenchments.  Besides,  they  will  not 
fight  so  well  as  they  did  last  time.  Then  they  thought  they 
were  invincible,  now  they  know  that  the  British  are  better 
fighters  than  they  are,  and  that  makes  all  the  difference." 

"We  may  as  well  dismount,"  Percy  said,  "and  picket  the 
horses  down  behind.  We  can  see  well  enough  over  the  jungle 
on  foot,  and  if  the  Sikh  gunners  should  notice  three  mounted 
men  they  r  lake  us  for  oflScers  of  importance  and  send 
a  few  shot  i.       .&  direction." 

The  Sikh  gunners,  however,  wore  toe  occupied  with  the  foes 
march'!?g  against  them  to  notice  the  detached  figures,  and  no 
shot  came  in  their  direction  during  the  battle.  Percy  and  his 
two  followers  watched  the  capture  of  Aliwal,  and  then  saw  the 
whole  British  force  advance,  and  with  scarce  a  pause  push 
back  the  Sikhs  all  alcng  the  line. 

"Truly  it  is  wonderful,"  Bhop  Lai  said,  stroking  his  beard. 
"These  men  in  red  coats  make  no  more  of  the  fire  of  sixty 
guns  than  if  they  were  children's  playthings.  As  for  the  Sikh 
infantry,  though  more  than  twice  their  numbers,  they  seem  to 
sweep  them  before  them  like  chaff.  I  thought  I  knew  something 
of  fighting,  but  I  feel  to-day  that  I  know  nothing,  for  I  have 
t^oen  nothing  like  this  from  the  day  when  I  first  handled  a 
■word." 
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"The  loss  cannot  have  been  very  heavy."  Percy  said 
has  been  done  too  quickly."  ^         ^      '*' 

"That  is  the  way.  sahib."  Akram  Chunder  remarked  "If 
men  have  but  the  courage  to  go  on  in  the  face  of  a  h  avy  fire 
they  suffer  much  less  than  if  they  hesitate  and  delay  buTiti! 
only  hons  who  rush  forward  with  sixty  cannon  firhfg  at  them 

wirtats  t?  ^  .f°"-»^!  -  --with  muskets'  ThatTa 
what  takes  the  hfe  out  of  the  Sikh  fighting.  They  are 
brave,  but  they  are  accustomed  to  victo?^.  and  when  they 
see  men  rushing  on  against  them  in  spite^'W  1  fire  wh'cT 

onfil  '^^^^^^^'''  ^'^^P*  *^«™  ^"  ^^^^y.  they  ^  «  ttet 
confidence  m  themse  ves.  and  sav  what  ikk.  ia  :/  f^  /  u7     • 

mm  like  these  t"  ^'  "  ''  '"*  ^^^^  *8"°»t 

"Bring  up  the  horses.  Bhop  Lai;  we  may  as  well  ride  for 
ward  now  that  the  battle  is  nearly  over,  for  iLTeve  the  Z 
of  musketry  and  the  discharge  of  ^ns  .til^^^oing Tn  Ltu  :" 
"^G^rl    T.'"°^^'  ''''  ^'^^  ^  '"^^y  r«--  the  river" 

at?h?  ,    V^."**"^*'"'*'"  '^''  P^«^">«^  ^^^^S  the  troops 
at  the  splendid  victory  they  had  gained  over  an  enemy  of  neZ 

thnce  their  force  in  men  and  guns,  and  that  witr*  loss  whkh 

considering  the  numbers  engaged  and  the  strengl  Tf  the' 

.ntrench„,ents  was  trifling.     As  after  so  crushing  fdeflt! 

this  there  was  1  ttle  chance  of  Loodiana  being  again  threatene" 

or  of  any  large  force  endeavouring  to  intercept  LcoTmunTca: 

ions  Sir  Harry  Smith  marched  back  with  his  army Tnd  "e 

joined  the  commander-in-chief  on  the  8th  of  FebiTy^  " 

On  the  following  day  the  heavy  guns  from  Delhi  arrived  and 

orders  were  given  for  the  whole  fofce  f.  prepare  fortheaUack 

on  Sobraon.     During  the  fortnight  tha.  Sir  Harry  Smith  h^ 

theTr-t''"'.*''  ?\'^'  ^°"*'""«<*  *o  labour ZeXlyt^ 
th  ir  intrenchmente.  which  were  erected  under  the  superJnlS 
ence  o    two  or  three  of  the  foreign  officers  who  haT  be«„ 
m  Runjeet  Singh's  service.     These  lere  not  relw^ed  bv  Z 
Sikhs  ^vjt^h  the  same  hostility  with  which  the/Scife! 
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Groves  and  two  or  three  other  English-speaking  officera.  They 
had,  indeed,  been  deprived  of  their  commands  at  the  demand  of 
the  army,  who  objected  to  the  European  discipline  and  to  the 
severe  methods  by  which  it  was  enforced;  but  several  of  them 
had  been  allowed  to  remain  in  the  country,  and  the  Sikhs,  when 
the  war  began,  gladly  availed  themselves  of  their  scientific 
knowledge  in  the  erection  of  intrenchments. 

The  enemy  had  surrounded  their  position  with  works  of  great 
strength,  which  could  only  be  surmounted  by  the  aid  of  scaling- 
ladders.  The  works  were  so  arranged  that  they  afforded  com- 
plete protection  to  three  lines  cf  infantry,  one  above  another, 
who  could  thus  pour  a  tremendous  fire  upon  an  advancing  foe. 
These  works  were  held  by  34,000  men  with  seventy  gun& 
They  were  connected  by  a  well-built  bridge,  and  also  by  a 
ford,  with  another  camp  of  20,000  men  across  the  river, 
and  the  guns  of  this  force,  placed  on  the  high  bank,  were  in 
a  position  to  play  upon  the  flanks  of  an  army  advancing  against 
Sobraon. 

To  attack  this  formidable  position  Sir  Hugh  Gough  had  but 
16,224  men,  of  whom  6533  were  Europeans  and  9691  nativea 
His  force,  therefore,  was  numerically  inferior  by  1 600  men  to  that 
with  which  he  attacked  the  Sikhs  at  Ferozeshah.  His  artillery 
force  had,  however,  been  augmented  to  ninty-nine  guns  by  the 
addition  of  thirty-four  heavy  guns  and  mortars,  and  the  com- 
mander-in-chief relied  upon  his  artillery  to  clear  the  way  for  the 
assault  of  his  infantry.  The  army  was  to  be  in  motion  at  half- 
past  three  in  the  morning,  in  order  that  darkness  should  not, 
as  at  Moodkee  and  Ferozeshah,  intervene  to  prevent  the  full 
results  of  victory  being  obtained. 

The  troops  were  under  arms  punctually,  and  at  precisely  the 
hour  named  marched  in  silence  against  the  Sikh  positioa 
The  battering  guns  and  most  of  the  field  batteries  took  up  their 
post  in  an  extended  semicircle,  so  as  to  open  fire  against  every 
point  of  the  Sikh  intrenchment&     It  was  intended  that  they 
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.hould  commence  the  attack  as  soon  as  it  was  light  enough  for 
the  men  to  pomt  their  guns.     A  heavy  mist,  however,  hung 

of  IrtU^'""  "'''''"\."'*  •1»»'  "go"!-,  "xl  for  .  time  the  roar 
of  artiUeiy  wu  unbrokea  It  h«l  been  intended  th.t  the 
»nn«n,«l.  rtould  be  continned  for  four  hour,  before  1 
TJ^TaT::  "'"'''  """"  *»  "»'"  "»''  advance,  b"t  .* 

«r  h  Jf  r  T  ."""""■'"S  "'"""«d  """g  before  th.t 
1  L      elapsed  and  the  elephante  who  ehoald  have  brought 

ZZ'/"  Y  ''T"°  "°"'»»»8^«<'le  from  their  terror  at  fhe 
^mendou.  d,«.    But  even  had  the  fire  continued  daring  the 

ut^n°.ucT  1'  ''°"'''  r  ""^  ■""^»  "^  "™"»  »P"«»0„ 
wa.  rather  to  .hake  the  courage  of  the  defendew  than  to 
produce  MT  materia  damage.  The  Um  of  the  SikL  wm 
^^rward.  found  to  have  been  heavy,  but  they  and  the" 
general  were  confident  that  they  could  repulse  any  attack  npon 
L^rdT  r  r^'  *'^  '•"'  "■°"'«''  ^'^  Singh  haWng  be  n 
th*t  the  poMtion  was  absolutely  impregnable. 

hJZ:  *'.'^'»7  -J."''  "••  in  Pfogres.  the  British  infwitry 
had  remained  inactive  in  the  rear  of  the  guns,  longing  for  the 
toe  when  they  should  be  called  upon  to%.ke  thfir  rtl  in 
ao  action;  «,d  there  wa.  .  general  feeling  of  satisfaction  whe" 
fte  fire  began  to  .Men,  and  orders'were  given  for  th^ 

ment.    The  .eventh  brigade,  commanded  by  General  Slicey 
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WM  to  lead  the  attack,  headed  by  the  10th  Foot  reinforced  by 
the  63d,  and  supported  by  the  other  brigade 

General  Gilbert's  division  was  in  the  centre,  Sir  Harry 
Smith's  on  the  right,  while  Brigadier-general  CampbeU's  com- 
mand was  thrown  back  between  Gilbert's  right  and  Sir  Harry 
Smith  s  left     A  part  of  the  cavalry  threatened  to  cross  a  ford 
mJ  attack  the  enemy's  horse  on  the  opposite  bank,  the  rest  of 
the  cavalry  were  in  reserve     At  nine  o'clock  Stocey's  brigade, 
supported  by  three  batteries,  moved  to  the  attack.    The  former 
marched  steadily  on  in  line,  the  latter  took  up  successive 
positions  at  a  gallop,  until  within  three  hundred  yards  of 
the  heavy  batteries  of  the  enemy.     The  fire  of  cannon,  camel 
guns,  and  musketry  was  so  tremendous,  that  it  seemed  to  the 
lookers-on  impossible  that  any  troops  could  advance  success- 
fully under  it 

The  two  British  regiments,  and  the  43d  and  69th  Native 
Infantry  brigaded  with  them,  advanced,  however,  with  splendid 
bravery.    This  brigade  had  not  been  present  at  the  previous 
battles,  and   had   been  specially  selected  for  the  desperate 
service  of  effecting  the  first  breach  in  the  enemy's  lines  because 
their  ranks  were  still  intact,  and  they  had  not  gone  through 
the  tenible  ordeal  at  Ferozeshah  which  had,  in  spite  of  their 
eventual  success,  greatly  impressed  those  engaged  in  it  with 
the  courage  and  obstinacy  of  the  Sikhs  in  defending  a  strong 
position.    Well  did  the  seventh  brigade  deserve  the  confidence 
the  commander-in-chief  placed  in  it     With  scarcely  a  pause 
the  troops  pressed  steadily  forward,  surmounted  every  obstacle 
until  they  reached  the  crest  of  the  intrenchments,  and  drove 
the  Sikhs  from  their  guns. 

The  moment  the  success  of  the  attack  was  apparent  General 
Gilbert  and  Sir  Harry  Smith  were  ordered  to  advance  with  their 
divisions,  and  Brigadier  Ashbumham  began  to  move  forward 
his  brigade  to  support;  Stacey.  Gilbert's  advance  took  him  in 
front  of  the  centre  and  strongest  portion  of  the  enemy's  line 
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L^lit'^ltS  ""Tl^"^^  ^y  """^^y*  '^'  29th  and  the  1st 
l-ight  Infantry  dashed  forward  under  a  with«r.n„  nl        ] 

».nt. ...  „iu,a™w,  but  on.,  ;:."C^rut,rh 

Thrice  they  reached  the  wall^  thrice  they  had  to  Ml  bwk  euh 
hme  followed  by  the  Sikh^  who  cut  the  wound^  L  pi.c« 

effect  ,  lodgment  within  the  intrenchmente,  while  SuD,Z 
A.hbun,h     .   brig^,  n,.i„t.ined  them.e Ive.  in  th.  liu"n 

hikh.  who  in  »Mt  numbe«  .w.rmed  down  upon  them  uid 

were  the  Bnti.h  able  to  advance  beyond  the  point,  wh^thev 
,h    S«ned  a  footing,  untU  the  wpper.  cut  I  narroloMl^ 

Sf     J     "  .' "  ""  '"*  ''"e"""'  •""1  «>>t«"<i  a.  work 

they  forr^ed  up.  and  charging  Jong  in  the  rear  of  the  inL' ct 

rr::d\r.ix„v  *" """''" "  "■•"  '-''-^  ^^^ 

w^k^'J^i^Z^  "",  ""  "  *'  "'"""y  PO""^  int.  the 
r.""^  and  advancing  along  the  whole  line,  while  the  field 
battene.  wh.ch  had  enteral  joined  their  firi  to  "^^01  th. 

r:^t;^  -nd^'.nr fhe'^—.:^ 

Tie  «en,  wa.  a  terrible  one;  the  crowds  mai^JHTsi 
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enemy  threw  thomaelves  into  the  river,  and  strove  to  crow  by 
wa< hng  and  swimming,  while  the  gun.  of  the  British  horse 
aitillery,  which  had  come  up.  played  upon  them  unceasingly, 
and  the  infantry  poured  volleys  of  musketry  into  them    al 
feehng  of  pity  being  for  the  time  dissipated  by  the  fury  'y^Z 
which  the  murder  of  our  wounded  by  the  Sikhs  during  the 
early  portion  of  the  fight  had  inspired  the  troops 
Hundreds  of  the  enemy  fell  under  the  cannonade;  very  many 

infantry  having  been  engaged  without  intermission  for  three 
hZi'  r'^y-'r^''  """«»  ^^re  captured,  and  upwards  of  two 
hunched  came  guns  This  great  and  decisive  victory  cost 
those  engaged  m  ,t  dearly.  The  29th  Foot  had  13  officers  8 
sergeants  and  167  men  killed  and  wounded;  the  Ist  Europe'an 
7  nffi'  ;^'A'  "'"''"•  ^'  •^'^'«*"^'  *"^  ^73  men;  the  31st. 

5Vd!^rre?slnd Til  mt '^'''  ''  °^^^"  ^^  '''  ^"^  ^^« 

..2r^  ''"'*  f^*  ^T'^'^  ^"'''*'  ^"'  *"  *^«  *•««»•»»«»*«  engaged 
.offered  severely,  as  the  total  losswas  2383  in  killed  and  wounded 

tVl  T\T"^  the  staff  of  officers  were  small  compared  to 
those  which  they  had  suffered  at  Ferozeshah.  as  it  was  not 

Tchie^To**  '''T.'°'  '^'  governor-general  and  commander- 
Tn t!   ?v,     r!  i^«"^««^ves  close  to  ihe  enemy's  intrench- 

D.r  .  t^A^  ^T  °°  *^**  ^^'=*»^°°-  G«°«'»>  Sir  Robert, 
iofu  M  !  ^°"*  *^'°"«**  *^«  Peninsular  War,  and  led  the 
42d  Highlanders  at  Waterloo,  was  killed  as  he  led  hi  men 
forward  against  the  Sikh  intrenchments;  and  Brigadie" 
generals  M'Laren  and  Taylor  also  fell.     The  loss  of  the  ^kh^ 

Zhir'  ?'  ^"'  "^'  '"'"^^  ^*«'  '■»  Proportion  to  the 
numbers  engaged,  enormous,  and  many  of  their  leading  sirdars 
were  among  the  slain.  ** 

At  Ferozeshah.  the  greater  proportion  of  the  loss  among  the 
awailants  was  caused  by  the  grape-shot  from  the  enemy's  ^na 
At  Sobraon,  on  the  other  Land,  in  spite  of  the  number  and 
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^S  if  ^^'M"*™^  •  8""-.  »°d  ot  their  very  numerous  camel 
fZ^rlr     A  "^"?^«V^**  i°fli«ted  the  great  proportion  o 
losa.    This  was  due,  m  the  first  place,  to  the  fact  that  a  laree 

i^d  m  r  ^'f  ^'  "^"^'^y  ^''  ""^  i°  consequence  very  wild 
and  U-d.rected.  In  the  next  place,  the  artillerymen^ere 
unable  to  depress  their  piece,  sufficiently  to  play  upon  the 
Bntish  when  they  reached  the  foot  of  the  intren'chmenrwhS 
the  infantry,  well  sheltered  behind  their  earthworks  were 
able  to  keep  up  a  murderous  fire  upon  their  helpless  foes. 

t^Z  T  *''°""*  '°'  ''^^  ""'''"*"y  ^»^««  *»"»»t«r  of  men 
wounded  in  proportion  to  the  killed. 

d'  !^^  f """  w  "*'  ^"  ^"""y  S"»'^  ^  <>»Jy  reached  the 
camp  two  days  before  the  battle,  Percy  remained  attached  to 
his  staff  and  rode  behind  him  in  the  engagement.     He  had 

c w  to  do  1° "'" ""  ""*"  "  ""P' '"'  ^'^^  ''^'^'^'y  ^- 

Ja^^JI"^  T*  ^"J'^'  "^^^'  ^°^  «<>"^^  ^e  face  the  colonel, 
and  tell  him  that  while  you  were  killed  we  were  cooking  ou 

JrrK^'.f '^''  """"y^   ^°'  '""^^^  ^^*^e^e'  co°^es,  we  must 

nde  behind  the  general's  escort    Had  we  not  seen  Ferozeshah, 

we  should  say  that  success  to-morrow  is  impossible,  for  the 

intrenchments  there  were  but  dirl^heaps  in  compaAon  to  the 

fnTlT?."  °PP«"'VWe  can  see  with  our  own  eyes  how  big 

and  high  they  are.     They  say  there  are  three  lines  of  parapeti 

for  the  infantry  to  fire  over,  besides  all  their  guns.     But  now 

we  know  that  nothing  is  impossible  to  the  white  troops,  and 

believe  that  somehow,  though  we  cannot  say  how,  they  will 

capture  it,  and  drive  the  Sikhs  across  the  river.     If  we  live 

through  It,  It  will  be  a  thing  to  talk  of  for  the  rest  of  our  Uves  • 

and  If  we  di^  you  will  tell  the  colonel,  sahib,  that  we  did  ou]! 

;."  ^'  a  ""  *^7**'^  "^^'^  y*^"*  *"d  though  no  watching 
can  turn  the  course  of  shot  or  bullet,  we  can  at  least  be  near  to 
carry  you  off  should  you  fall  wounded." 
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the"«urtK  ^"L'^  ^^'^I'^-'  ^'khout  being  hit,  as  di.l  moat  of 
the  staff,  though  he  did  his  share  in  carryinK  orders  to  the 

kind  v-trT^i-r'''?^^^"  °"'  °'  '^«  battle,  lad,"  ho  said 
V  ry  we,,  'l'  f  "°?/''^«  ^.^^ulk  you  agaia  You  have  done 
amonrth;  ^     k       "?  '"'"^''"  ^^"^  »»»»«  •"  ^V  report  as 

The  hair")  r^'^  ""^  ''"^  ^^°  ^'^  S^o^J  "^--vice." 
Sikhs.     In  ih«         ^r  '""P^^'^'^^  ^''^'  '^'  P^-or  of  the 
menu  of  the  r?  T    • '?'  ^T^^'^S  ««^^  »"  ^^'^  Pi<=ked  regi- 
ments of  the  regular  infantry  had  been  destroyed  or  dispersed 

"si  lost  brthr'  "'  'T'^  ''  '^^^^  «-•  -P' "-d-    No    -e 
was  lost  by  the  commander-in-chief  in  following  up  his  succesiL 

three  of  infantry,  and  a  battery  crossed  hv  ih  ^'f^fj'y. 

ment  completed  their  di«.i     ^''t  „ Jt,^7.  ^  "°.T 

£       ai  to  abst^m  from  making  an  advance  against  T^ahora 
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S'hiL^T  ^l^^'^'T-  ''^'""''^  '°  "-^^^'^^  »"•">.  *"<!  -ent  a  mossaue 
lfT,\  ^:  ^''"  ''*'  °«^^*'"  '^"''  ^«^""'  o'  peace  would T 

feated;  riding  back  to  Lahore,  he  took  the  young  mahara  ah 
and  rode  with  him  to  the  British  camp.  Sir  Heirr  ce.Ved 
tne  young  pnnce  kindly,  but  was  not  to  be  diver  J  from  ht 

hand",  over   the?  ""'  *^""'  "^  '"""« '^^  ^^^  -«-  ^  ^^ 
handed  oyer;  the  troops  were  to  be  disbanded,  and  the  fertile 

CTl  :T  "  '''  '''''''"  ^-^'  «''"-'«d  between  the 
Beas  and  hutlej  rivers,  was  to  be  handed  over  to  the  British 

Many  of  the  officers  considered  that  it  would  haVe  been  S te^ 
tonave  annexed  the  whole  of  the  Punjaub,  but  even  with  the 
army  that  was  marching  from  Scinde  under  Sir  Charles  Napier 
ortitT  r  'T^''  ^"'  '''  ^*"  "«^^-    The  Sikhs  had   trongly 

S/.    UK      ?  u*"'"'  "*^  ^^^  ^""^  ^"'^on  was  coming  on 

feefs Ih  h  ."t '^T^  ''""^^  "^^^  «^  ™-^  «»re  by  Run 
jeet  Singh  had  been  broken  up  and  scattered,  the  Sikh  nation 
had  as  yet  taken  but  little  part  in  the  struggk     It  was  how 
ever,  certain  that  they  would,  under  their^|reat  chi^  fiZ" 
desperately  to  preserve  their  independence,  !nd  the  whole  o 

bltr^^e  leatT  ^^"^  '^^-''^  "^  ^^^^^^  """ 

Ho^h'  r*^tl  ^^°^*^  ^^"6h  gained  the  advantages  he  had 
hoped,  for  the  treasury  of  Lahore  was  empty,  and  with  the 
peatest  difficulty  half  a  million  was  raised  to  pay  The  first 
instalment  of  the  indemnity.    Ghoolab  Singh.  thereLe  out  o 
his  vast  resource,  paid  another  half  million,  on  coS^^^^^ 
Cashmere  should  be  handed  over  to  him.  and  that  ftm  betg 
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merely  the  goveraor  of  that  province,  he  should  become  its  in- 
dependent ruler.    The  pric*  paid  by  him  for  this  rich  province 
was  absurdly  inadequate,  but  so  far  as  the  British  were  con- 
cerned  the  bargain  was  a  politic  one.     There  was  little  doubt 
that  a  second  war  would,  sooner  or  later,  have  to  be  undertaken  • 
Ghoolab  Singh  could  put  a  very  large  army  into  the  field,  and 
by  making  him  ruler  of  Cashmere  his  interests  were  at  once 
separated  from  those  of  the  Sikhs,  and  his  neutrality,  if  not  his 
active  alliance,  were  secured  in  any  future  struggle.    It  was 
arranged  that  a  British  force  should  remain  in  Lahore  for  a 
year,  nominally  to  insure  the  payment  of  the  rest  of  the  in- 
demnity, but  really  to  maintain  the  authority  of  the  maharanee 
and  the  boy  maharajah,  who  were  in  no  way  responsible  for 
the  war  against  us,  and  who  doubtless  would  have  been  over- 
thrown by  some  ambitious  sirdar,  aided  by  the  disbanded 
troops,  had  they  been  left  unsupported  by  British  bayonets. 
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CHAPTER   XI 


AN  AMBUSH. 


TITR  FULLARTON  had  accompanied  the  army  to  Lahore,  his 
JJA  knowledge  of  the  country  and  people  being  so  valuable 
tnat  the  governor-general  sent  over  on  the  evening  after  the 
bikh  intrenchments  at  Sobraon  had  been  stormed,  to  request 
him  to  join  the  army  at  once,  as  Loodiana  had  for  the  present 
ceased  to  be  a  station  of  importance.  He  had,  as  soon  as  he 
]omed  the  camp,  cL.imed  Percy  Groves'  services,  and  in  the 
negotiations  that  followed,  and  as  interpreter  between  the 
l^ntish  and  Sikh  authorities,  he  was  found  of  great  use,  especi- 
ally after  they  reached  Lahore,  where  many  of  the  Sikh 
sirdars,  especially  those  whose  possessions  lay  in  the  Jalindar 
Doab,  considered  it  prudent  to  come  in  and  to  assume  an 
appearance  of  friendship  with  the  British. 

"J^^I'^^'^^®^'  ^^**  "®  y<^"*"  ^"hes  as  to  entering  the 
service?  Mr.  Fullarton  said  to  him  one  day,  when  the  various 
court  ceremonials  were  over,  and  preparations  were  beginning 
for  the  withdrawal  of  the  main  body  of  the  army  "The 
govemor-general  mentioned  your  name  to  me  to-day,  and  said 
that  you  had  rendered  very  valuable  services  during  the  cam- 
paign. Mr.  Broadfoot  had  reported  most  favourably  of  you- 
you  had  acted  as  aide-de-camp  to  the  commander-in-chief  at 
Ferozeshaii  and  to  Sir  Harry  Smith  at  Sobraon;  the  latter  had 
mentioned  you  in  his  report,  as  Sir  Hugh  Gough  and  himself 
h»d  both  observed  your  coolness  and  readiness  to  cany  mes- 
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sages  under  the  heaviest  fire  at  Ferozeshah;  and  that  since 
then  your  services  as  interpreter  had  been  very  valuable. 

"He  said  that  you  had  earned  an  appointment,  and  that  he 
should  be  glad  to  write  to  the  Board  of  Directors  to  request 
one  for  you,  but  that  he  feared  the  board  would  consider 
you  too  young.     He  said,  however,  if  you  strongly  desired  to 
enter  the  service  at  once,  he  would  put  the  matter  in  such  a 
light  that  they  could  hardly  refuse;  for  as  you  had  been  doing 
mans  work  throughout  this  campaign,  you  could  do  it  during 
peace  time.      I  think  his  own  opinion  was  that  it  would 
be  better  for  you  to  wait  for  another  two  or  three  years,  for 
that.  If  you  received  an  appointment  now,  you  might  be  sent 
down  to  an  office  in  Calcutta.     You  see  that  at  your  age  you 
could  hardly  occupy  a  post  that  would  not  only  place  you  in 
communication  with  native  chiefs,  as  the  British  representative, 
but  might  place  you  in  a  position  where,  as  political  officer, 
you  might  have  to  requisition  the  assistance  of  troops  and  of 
officers  old  enough  to  be  your  father." 

"I  quite  think  so,"  Percy  said,  "and  would  much  rather  not 
enter  the  service  for  another  three  years,  sir;  even  then  I  shall 
only  be  nineteen." 

"That  is  about  the  right  age  to  enter,"  Mr.  Fullarton 
said,     and  you  will  have  great  advantages  over  other  young 
fellows   just  out      There  would    be  your   record   in  your 
favour,   and  your  knowledge  of  the  language  and  people, 
and  you  would  be  certain  to  obtain  an  appointment  in  this 
provmce  such  as  a  man  direct  from  England  could  hardly  hope 
fo-  untU  after  at  least  ten  years'  service.     I  think  if  I  were 
you,  I  should  turn  my  attention  for  the  next  two  years  to 
acqumng  as  thorough  a  knowledge  of  the  Pathan  language 
M  you  now  have  of  Punjaubi.     When  we  have  annexed  ^e 
Punjaub,  which  is  a  question  of  a  few  years,  we  shall  be  in 
direct  contact  with  the  hill  tribes,  who  are  nominally  subject 
to  Afghanistan,  but  are  practically  independent,  and  if  you 
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would  find  the  knowledge  of  that  language  invaluable.  You 
have  evidently  a  knack  of  picking  up  languages,  and  your 

^^  pltlT' ^  ^"^' ''  ---'  ^«^^  ^o'  --^^-W 

r.ft  ^"''^  ^«f.,"»«o"«.  now  that  everything  was  settled,  to 
return  as  speedily  as  possible  to  his  uncle's,  he  at  once  wrote 
a  fonnal  request  that  his  services  as  a  volunteer  might  be  dis- 
pensed  with.  ^ 

The  next  day  Mr.  Fullarton  said  to  him:  "I  informed  Sir 
Henry  Hardmge  yesterday  evening  that  you  had  sent  in  your 
resignation,  and  he  requeste  me  to  bring  you  to  him  this 
mormng  that  he  might  say  good-bye  to  you,  and  thank  you 
for  your  services."  ' 

Mr^Fn^rT^^'^rf '^''/''*'  ^^'^  thegovemor-general  when 
Mr.  Fullarton  called  at  the  palace,  where  he  had  taken  up  his 
quarters,  but  on  his  name  being  taken  in  he  was  requested 
to  enter  at  once,  which  he  did  with  Percy. 
SL'^^'I^^  have  been  sorry  had  you  gone  without  saying 
good-bye  to  me.  Mr.  Groves,"  Sir  Henry  said.     "Both  the 
commander-m-chief  and  myself  have  noted  your  conduct  very 
favourably  and  reports  to  the  same  effect  have  been  made  by 
Mr.  Broadfoot  and  Sir  Harry  Smith.     I  think  you  are  wise  to 
decide  to  wait  another  three  years  before  entering  the  service 
I  shall  write  to  the  Board  of  Directors  requesting  them  to  ap- 
point you  to  their  civil  service  at  once.     But  I  shall  ask  them 
to  date  the  appomtment  three  years  on,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  send  instructions  to  the  officer  who  will  remain  as  Resident 
here  to  the  effect  that  should  there  be  any  signs  of  fresh 
trouble  before  that  time,  he  can  at  once  ante-date  the  appoint- 
ment and  employ  you  in  any  way  in  which  your  knowledge 
of  the  country  and  language,  and  your  zeal  and  activity,  can 
be  utihzed.     Should  I  still  be  in  India,  I  shall  make  it  a  point 
to  see  that  you  have  an  appointment  in  this  province;   and 
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Should  I  return  to  England  before  that 


The  commander-mchief  added  a  hv  word,  mrf  d 

Lai  I^d.^:^7^,  ""''?  "^  ''\"''«  •"«''■  '^■"-"^koP 
what  I  l«.™  .k  *^      °  '""'  "'»'"e'>  »•">""  Iwfe.  but  from 

Strong  parties  guarded  h7l  L     ^T,*^,®"^  goods  except  in 

f.d  things"af:"t  w'!::e^rrth:;:rbrre^r^^^^ 

other  matters  to  think  of  tn  tv^uuJ  t    Z       ,       ^°  ™*"y 
•nd  hi.  little  district!"  '"'■*^''  '^""*  "^^  "^^^^ 
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iil^^^oi"*  J'  *"  •"'"•  "  °o*"g  ■»  too  laree    sahib" 

^Towh?''""^^"''"*'  «"«'»'  GhooIabXgh     Ho 

Er.  Cal  ,Y T  ''"'  ""'  "'"  "<"  P"™'  ^'-  *"■» 
fillTL  .!J^      .  ^!  '■"  "■  »PP«"»»i'y-     Soo  how  he  h«, 

S?h^  .  !r  If  ^'  "^^  ""  ">"  '"oP'"-  Haa  ho  not 
I  donbt  not  ho  would  have  paid  throo  time.  a.  much  if  it  had 
been  needed.    There  are  many  other  rirdar,  oould  hav    p«^ 

fo,L^,h  "■  ^f.^^yytl-'t  Ghoolab  could  buy  up  any 
four  of  them.    It  i.  true  there  i.  no  fear  that  he  will  now 

^llT     ^'"''?'  ^^'  *""  «  l"  «"  l"''  U.;  quietly 

enough  get  the  maharanee  and  the  Lahore  durbar  to  confi.^ 
the  fOTmor  appomtment  of  hie  son  aa  governor. 

mor.  .if  '  T**  '"'  '°°S"  '«"  «"«».  •x't  he  must  bo 

ftZ7.  .r??  V"l'  "  I"™""  «'«'<"»'' ""«'  have  00  maiy 
thmgs  to  thmk  of  to  be  giving  attention  to  your  matter,  and 

we  must  mmd  that  no  one  suspects  for  a  moment  that  you  are 
Enghsh;  for  although  the  people  here  are  respectf  "ZuT 
you  n^y  be  sure  that  outside  the  range  of  you?  ^,  tTI  is 

fuU  of  rage  and  hatred  against  the  English,     flive  you  not 
defeated  them  in  four  battles,  humbled  their  naUonrpride 
«|d  taken  their  richest  province!    To  be  suspct^d  of  S 

^l.^^^^V"""'.''"  ^'""  '''"'"-warrant  in  the  IS 
vJ%,  of  the  Punjaub  The  sahib  would  do  woU  t<.monw 
not  to  wear  his  dress  of  a  sirdar,  but  to  dress  as  he  did  XI 
we  v«,ted  the  camp  of  Tej  Singh.    Then,  if  we  «^  qutstiZ^ 

a  chief.  It  IS  to  you  the  question.  wiU  be  put    Besides,  most  of 
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the  sirdars  are  known  by  name,  at  least  to  the  bulk  of  the 
people,  and  it  would  be  difficult  for  you  to  reply  to  close 
questioning;  whereas,  passing  as  disbanded  soldiers,  who  are 
tired  of  doing  nothing  in  our  native  village,  and  are  going 
north  to  take  service  with  Ghoolab  Singh,  our  story  is  simple 
and  natural  enough." 

"But  Ghoolab  himself  cannot  be  popular  in  the  country  at 
present,"  Percy  said;  "they  must  all  see  now  that  he  has  been 
playing  a  double  part;  and  that  he  has,  moreover,  wrenched 
from  the  Punjaub  a  territory  as  valuable  as  that  which  we 
took  after  such  hard  fighting." 

"That  is  80,  but  Ghoolab  is  everywhere  feared;  no  man 
offends  him  or  his  without  paying  for  it;  and  besides,  they 
may  hope  that  if  there  is  again  trouble,  Ghoolab  may  ^'oin 
them  against  the  British.  They  may  not  like  him,  but  there 
must  be  many  disbanded  soldiers  who  have  been  going  to 
take  service  under  him,  and  the  people  will  bear  us  no  ill- 
will  for  that:  it  is  the  most  likely  story  for  us  to  tell,  and  the 
one  that  will  be  least  questioned." 

"I  think  you  are  right,  Akram  Chunder;  at  any  rate  I  will 
nde  to-morrow  dressed  as  you  are." 

The  next  morning  they  started  from  Lahore  at  daybreak,  and 
rode  north.  They  had  agreed  to  travel  by  the  main  road,  as 
they  would  there  attract  no  attention;  whereas  passing  through 
villages  on  unfrequented  roads,  their  passage  would  excite 
comment  After  riding  for  fifteen  miles  they  came  upon  a 
party  of  ten  men,  evidently  disbanded  soldiers,  seated  in  the 
shade  of  a  clump  of  trees  by  the  roadside,  cooking  their 
breakfast 

"Better  stop  and  talk  with  them,"  Bhop  Lai  said;  "it  will 
look  strange  if  we  ride  on." 

They  reined  in  their  horses,  and  Bhop  Lai  gave  the  usual 
salutation.  After  the  customary  return  of  greetings,  one  of  the 
men  said,  "Will  you  not  dismount  and  share  our  breakfast?" 
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replill'  "^^  ^"^^  '''^'''  ""'  '^"^^  ^""^"^  ^*^'>^«'"  Bhop  Lai 

"ThVeTarth^™  ^'^""'-  \^*'  •"  '^'  ^^^  "«-«  ^herer' 

that  most  of  l^^-^K'^'^n  ''  ^"'«^'  ^^^  '^^y  ^^Y 

that  most  of  the  English  will  soon  march  away." 

We  will  make  short  work  of  the  maharanee  and  her  son 
as  soon  as  they  go,"  the  man  said  savagely.     "They  are  but 

^U.Ta7    \^       ^^  ''  "^  ^°"Ser  a  Sikh  prince,  and  we 
will  speedily  place  one  of  our  own  sirdars  on  the  throne." 
1  hat  18  what  we  all  mean  to  do,"  Bhop  Lai  agreed-  "we 

bait le"  I't'^iU  r^t'  ""^'  '"^  ^  "^•^^  '  ^°  -^-d'  usTo 
battle.     It  wiU  be  different  next  time;  last  time  we  despised 

the  English   and  so  they  beat  us;  next  time  it  will  ZZy 
who  will  make  too  sure,  and  we  shall  beat  them."  ^ 

Where  are  you  going?" 
;;  We  are  thinking  of  taking  service  under  Ghoolab  Singh." 
The  old  fox  IS  a  traitor,"  the  man  said  angrily  while  a 
general  murmur  broke  from  his  comrades  ^ 

but  now  that  he  is  master  of  Cashmere  he  mav  think  if  1,1 
interest  to  go  with  us  next  time;  and  besMes  Tt  pten    h 
gold  IS  as  good  as  another's,  and  none  of  the  o  her  s^rlrTwi 
ncrease  their  forces  until  the  English  have  retired    .r^h 

"  Cet  1 1 ''  '-''''  '''''-'  ''''  ""-'  ^^ 
Ihere  is  no  occasion  to  starve  for  those  who  have  L 

W  i^.l    •      °''°  "''^^"  *^*"  ^  ««^^«  anyone  else.     You 
had  better  jom  us,  comrades." 

"Thank  you;  we  have  thought  it  over,  you  may  be  sure-  but 

we  have  had  enough  of  marching  about  ind  sleep W  in  the  aSr 

for  the  present,  and  we  are  likely  at  any  rate  to  slen  a!ul     I 

our  meals  in  peace  with  Ghoolab.'  ThereTrntLSe^f^a^; 
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hi.  .ompron,  Lm":^  ^""P  ^1  '-«'  1^  bo^  «d  with 

of.  I  ha™  no  few  of  f L3/^  join  some  other  band  „«  k„ew 
the  daytime  "  tZ  d  „  "fij  ""  """'  """»  "P*"''  '» 
denly  and  they  attack  Xi'^fy rXtlTa-^r  -^- 

but  they  didToT'd'r^siTr'r*  r.'^  r""""™ »» '«»': 
exchange  of  pa.i^Tri':^  C:':''!;;'™  "*  ''» 

l'!>«e  party.    It  consisted  of  twenty  ^SietLT^  "T  * 

Chi  ri^hrd**' zirr  ""''r^'-  ■^"'^^-' 

«bber.  other,  make  Z;t;irtir"'""''''- '^  '""'"^ 
ehants  to  protect  thn.V  »Jj.  ^         ?,     °"  '^'"^^  to  mer- 

oart,  are  onTefr  w^d^H      <,  "■"*"•    ^»  '^»'""  *»» 
are  laden  wi^LItLt      from  Se„„ag„,  ^j  j„ 

the  -rohl^ta  ttnk  thT^lroS' "t  rf  "'"^  «°°^'  " 
to  buy  to  «nd  home  t^  tSif  Went ""  *'  '"'»"  *"'  ^  «'«<' 

-fo/rhl^r^ttira^^t^^rrr;^'"^-'* 

been  had  there  for  a  ^"C.:!?^^^^-^^^ 
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t.Lahr:a'"rdertrorv:i:ro,Tt^ 

you  come  from,  Akram  ("  *  Cashmere  do 

other  withoS;^renfe  """ '"t,  "'  '^"  """■'  "'"■  <"^^ 
.tucked  and  de,Vi«rd  ht  I T  "Tl  "^"^  »""  """e*  "«» 
Wore.  Most  „r«.»  ^'  .  ""^  "'  ^  '"'*''*  »  *«*  ■»»»"■» 
footed ^.d^tawav    I .rf^r'  ^'""''  ■""  '  ""  fi^"- 

««->  of  oaCrsi-rd  r^^  t'or;^'zr'  r  «■" 

street  speiV^  of  W  hTt\'  """^^  """  '»"«"  '»  «"« 
should  most  Mkl  havrV..l  .?"■' '? '"'°  »'  *»  »«■«".  I 
if  I  h«in-tte«  kitted  bel:lt»        '"''"'^  "  ^^"o"-  '^^ 

buf  W  X  ^XVL:  f "  ■■"  f\'«--    There  were 

P«.  the  night  herefrone  X^lTt^S:  '^'  ",'""  '" 
»o...wil..tot.hore.s4':r^-t'tIZWl^ 
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time,  it  is  true,  a  caravan  comes  down,  such  as  that  which 
BUyed  here  last  night;  but  there  are  few  of  thes^  and  wire t 
wavtth    T'^""'  '^^"  "^°'  like  yourselves,' ron  the. 

There  are  evL  T  u  ®  """""''^  "  ^^''^g  '"»ned  fast. 
Ssh  should  J  I  u'  '*^  '^"*  ''  ^°"^^  '^^  better  the 
then  InH  r       ^5  '""^  *^  ^'^  '"*«*«"'  *here  would  be  peace 

DO  owned,  a  rough  time  since  Kunieet  Sineh  died     H..vii„ 
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to  themselves.  Well,  we  shall  see  what  we  shall  see.  Thinw 
will  never  go  on  long  as  they  are  at  present;  and.  as  you  say. 
the  Punjaub  will  either  be  ruled  by  a  strong  native  prince,  or 
It  will,  like  Scmde,  become  a  possession  of  the  English.  I  have 
had  enough  of  fighting,  and  mean  to  remain  quiet  until  one  or 
other  of  these  things  comes  about" 

"There  are  many  like  you;  but  some  of  the  soldiers  who  come 
through  say  they  would  like  to  fight  the  English  again." 

••Then  take  my  word  for  it."  a  soldier  sitting  by  said,  ••the 

c  l^  ^  Vt*"**  '^*'  ""^^  ""^'^  *™''"S  *^o««  ^ho  fought  on  the 
butlej.     There  were  brave  men  there,  and  plenty  of  them,  but 
1  do  not  believe  one  of  those  that  fought  there  will  ever  wish 
to  fight  the  white  troops  again.     There  was  no  withstanding 
them.     They  came  on  as  if  they  minded  the  rain  of  iron  and 
lead  no  more  than  if  it  had  been  a  thunder-shower.     It  was 
that  which  beat  us;  we  were  told  by  our  chiefs  that  it  was 
impossible,  absolutely  impossible,  for  men  to  force  their  way 
into  our  lines,  and  when  we  saw  them  do  it,  we  said  to  our- 
selves It  IS  hopeless  to  fight  against  such  men;  and  we  who. 
under  Runjeet  have  won  victory  after  victory,  and  that  against 
stout  fighters  like  the  Afghans,  lost  heart  for  the  first  time  in 
our  lives,  when  we  felt  that  we.  though  two  to  one,  were  no 
match  for  these  terrible  soldiers." 

••  Is  it  true,"  the  keeper  of  the  khan  asked,  "  as  all  have  told 
me,  that  they  neither  plunder  nor  rob;  and  though  really  mas- 
ters of  Lahore,  the  English  go  about  quietly,  ill-treating  none?" 
It  is  quite  true;  they  have  discipline;  brave  as  these  men 
are  they  are  quiet  and  orderly,  as  our  troops  never  were  even 
in  the  days  when  Runjeet  was  strong  and  firm.  Not  a  man  has 
been  robbed,  nor  a  woman  insulted,  since  they  crossed  the 
Sutlej.    They  are  our  enemies,  but  they  are  a  great  people." 

If  you  have  aught  to  lose,  gentlemen,"  the  other  said,  ••be 
careful  how  you  ride  to-morrow;  scarce  one  has  arrived  from 
the  north  for  the  last  week  who  does  not  complain  bitterly  of 
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being  robbed  on  the  way.  Some  were  wounded  sorely,  having 
ventured  on  lesistance.  They  say  there  are  m  many  as  two 
hundred  disbanded  soldiers  lurking  a^moxi^  tho  woods  and 
bushes  between  this  and  the  next  i-o-yn.  The  Sirdar  Lai 
Miwah,  moved  by  the  complaints  of  tho  oouiirTy  people,  cleared 
the  road  of  them  a  few  days  sinrf,,  breaking  up  their  parties, 
and  killing  many;  therefore,  at  picbent  they  are  more  cautious. 
That  is  how  the  convoy  got  through  safely  yesterday.  I  should 
advise  you,  therefore,  to  travel  by  country  roads,  though  even 
these  are  not  safe,  for  the  robbers,  finding  that  people  have 
deserted  the  main  road  and  have  taken  to  these  paths,  have 
beset  them  also." 

"We  have  nothing  to  lose  but  our  lives,"  Bhop  Lai  said, 
"but  as  these  are  somewhat  precious  to  us,  we  will  take  all  the 
care  we  can  to  avoid  these  gentry  you  speak  of." 

After  a  consultation  with  Percy,  it  was  agreed  that,  as  time 
was  no  particular  object,  they  would  strike  oflf  at  once  to  the 
west,  travel  for  a  day  in  that  direction,  and  then  make  north, 
thereby  getting  well  out  of  the  line  followed  by  travellers  from 
Lahore. 

"After  having  been  through  three  battles,"  Percy  said,  "it 
would  be  folly  to  risk  getting  our  throats  cut  merely  for  tho 
sake  of  saving  a  day's  journey." 

Accordingly  the  next  morning  they  took  this  route.  They 
passed  severa'  'HAges  in  the  ''ourse  of  the  day;  as  they 
were  seen  approa.  '-.-r/  ^en  anc'  v.jmen  ran  into  their  houses 
and  closed  tl  o  ,!„<«,  ^nd  not  a  soul  was  to  be  seen  in  the 
streets  an  they  passed  through. 

"We  need  not  have  been  afraid  of  being  questioned,"  Percy 
said;  "it  is  evident  that  the  whole  population  of  the  country 
IS  scared  by  the  exactions  of  these  disbanded  soldiers,  and 
tiiat  they  are  only  too  glad  to  see  us  pass  by  without  inter- 
fering with  them.  It  would  have  been  well  for  the  country  if 
the  Sutlej  had  risen  another  foot  on  the  day  of  the  storming  of 
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Sobraon,  it  would  have  relieved  the  country  >!  some  thousands 
more  of  these  plunderers." 

They  met  with  no  adventure  whatever  unt  '  they  arrived 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  fortress.  Then,  as  thoy  were  ridin 
along  through  a  wood,  a  party  of  men  on  f  o  suddenly  spra  ig 
out  from  among  the  trees.  Befor  they  %d  time  to  draw 
their  swords  Akram  Chunder  and  P*  cy  wer  struc'  from  their 
horses.  Bhop  Lai,  who  happened  to  be  a  horse .«»  lenj^fh  behind 
his  comrades,  snatched  his  pistol  from  his  belf 
the  assailants ,  then  a  ball  from  a  matchlock 
he  fell  from  his  horse.  As  he  lay  he  was  gasl 
severe  wounds,  an  I  was  speedily  stripped  of 
clothes;  the  party  i  len  gathered  round  the  two 

"I  know  this  man,"  one  of  them  said,  stoopin 
Chunder;  "  he  is  one  of  the  men  at  the  white  cole 
I  know  him  because  he  was  servant  to  one  of  th* 
when  I  went  in  there  with  gfue,  he  bought  som 
came  back  accusing  m(  of  having  sold  him  false 
fetched  his  master,  wLo  examined  my  scales,  and  io-nd  that 
somehow  a  bit  of  lead  had  got  stuck  under  one  of  th  m,  and 
the  villain  had  me  flo.  ged,  and  told  me  if  ever  I  entered 
the  place  again  he  woulc  cut  oflF  my  eara  I  swore  I  would  pay 
this  fellow  out  some  day  and  having  changed  my  appearance 
somewhat  went  back  son  9  time  ago  to  find  him  and  pay  him 
with  a  knife  stab  if  I  got  a  chance,  but  I  heard  from  a  friend 
1  had  there  that  he  had  ^  one  away;  he  bad  ridden  oflF  with  a 
party  that  went  with  the  colonel's  nephew.  The  rest  had 
returned  all  but  this  fellow  and  another;  and  as  it  was  just 
when  the  war  broke  out,  it  was  supposed  they  had  gone  with 
the  young  sahib  to  act  as  his  servants,  for  both  were  accustomed 
to  that  sort  of  work." 

"Well,  there  are  three  of  hem  here,"  the  other  said;  "may- 
be it  is  a  lucky  day  for  ui,  and  that  the  third  of  them  is  the 
Fhite  lad." 
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Sure  enough  it's  the  governor's  nephew,"  one  of  the  men 
exclaimed  as  he  walked  across  to  Percy,  who  was  lying  a  little 
apart.       I  have  seen  him  a  dozen  times  at  the  fortress." 

Then  this  is  a  fortunate  day  for  us  indeed,"  the  leader  of 
the  party  exclaimed;  "put  them  both  on  their  horses  again  and 
mount  without  delay;  we  will  settle  what  to  do  with  them 
afterwards.  We  have  two  strings  to  our  bow:  it  is  certain 
tnat  we  can  get  a  handsome  ransom  from  the  colonel,  but  I 
fancy  Ghoolab  Singh  would  give  us  still  more.  You  remem- 
ber the  talk  there  was  of  a  party  of  his  men  lying  in  ambush 
here  to  capture  this  lad  as  he  came  up  two  years  ago;  and 
everyone  knows  it  was  his  doing  that  the  place  was  besieged 
three  months  since."      '  "««egou 

"  Y°"^i''  T^  ^^  *'  '''"  ^  g^^«  *^»  ^«"o^  »  «tab  and  leave 
him^here?     the  man  who  had  recognized  Akram  Chunder 

"Not  at  all,"  the  leader  said  harshly;  "at  any  rate  not  at 
present.  We  may  find  him  useful  if  we  want  to  send  a  mes-  ^ 
Benger  m  to  the  white  colonel.  Besides,  if  we  ransom  the  boy 
to  his  uncle  it  is  no  use  setting  him  against  us  by  killing  his  ser- 
vant.  Even  if  the  colonel  agreed  to  leave  us  unmolested,  some 
of  his  men  might  take  the  matter  up  and  make  the  country 
too  hot  for  us.  I  am  always  against  killing  unless  there  is 
something  to  be  gained  by  it,  and  I  see  nothing  to  be  gained 
by  this  fellow's  death."  ^ 

Percy  had  been  stunned  by  the  blow  from  the  heavy  cudgel 
that  struck  him  oflF  his  horse,  but  he  heard  the  latter  part  of  the 
conversation.  He  knew  that  resistance  would  be  fatal,  and 
submitted  quietly  to  be  placed  on  his  horse.  His  hands  were 
first  bound  m  front  of  him.  the  reins  were  then  cut,  and  two 
horsemen,  one  on  either  side  of  him,  took  the  ends.  Akram 
Chunder  was  similarly  treated,  and,  surrounded  by  the  whole 
party  numbering  about  twenty,  they  rode  off.  By  their  dress 
and  attire  he  judged  the  men  into  whose  hands  they  had  fallen 
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were  not  discharged  soldiers  but  regular  dacoits.  and  when  he 
heard  one  of  them  address  the  leader  by  the  name  of  Goolam 
Tej,  he  recognized  it  as  that  of  a  dacoit  who  had  for  years  been 
a  scourge  to  that  part  of  the  country,  although  he  had  seldom 
ventured  to  molest  the  villages  in  the  colonel's  district,  know- 
ing how  speedy  and  relentless  would  be  the  pursuit     He 
had  heard  numberless  stories  of  the  atrocities  committed  by 
this  band;  how  they  had  tortured  men  and  women  to  force 
them  to  reveal  the  hiding-places  of  their  money;  how  they  had 
slaughtered  not  only  those  who  ventured  to  offer  resistance,  but 
their  wives  and  families.     However,  he  had  no  fear  as  t^  his 
own  safety;  there  was  nothing  to  be  made  by  killing  him,  while 
there  might  be  a  large  sum  to  be  obtained  as  a  ransom  from  his 
uncle  or  by  his  sale  to  Ghoolab  Singh. 

The  band  were  all  mounted  on  wiry  little  ponies,  and  for 
some  hours  they  rode  at  a  rapid  pace.     They  halted  in  a  wood 
at  the  foot  of  the  hills.    Here  the  leader,  upon  asking  the  ques 
taon  whether  any  of  them  had  ascertained  beyond  the  possi- 
bility of  doubt  that  the  man  they  had  left  behind  was  dead 
Z  l'T\  *     ".^'u^T  '^''  '^^"^  o^  them  had  done  so.    The  men 

«H«  W.  IP!*^  ^""^  ^''^^'^  ^^'y  ^«^*  ^^^  certain  of  it: 
He  had  ha  f  a  dozen  wounds  any  one  of  which  must  have  killed 
h  m.    one  of  them  said;  "and  that  being  so,  I  did  not  think 
of  putting  my  hand  on  his  heart  to  feel  if  it  beat.    Make  your 
self  easy,  Goolam  Tej,  the  fellow  is  dead  beyond  all  doub[» 

There  is  never  any  saying,"  his  leader  replied;  "some  men 
are  so  tough  that  they  get  over  wounds  which  should  have  b^  n 
sufficient  to  kill  them  a  dozen  timea  It  is  always  well  to  make 
sure,  either  by  a  stroke  with  a  dagger  through  the  heart,  or  by 
TZt  ''  ''f     ?'r  ''  "°  great  tiSuble  about 'ei  her 

sendmg  to  Ghoolab  Singh  first,  I  don't  want  the  colonel  to  know 
what  has  happened  till  we  are  at  the  other  end  of  the  country 
If  that  fellow  should  be  found  on  the  road,  and  his  wounds 
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bound  up,  he  may  recover  so  far  as  to  tell  them  what  has 
ha^ened.  and  then  we  shall  have  the  colonel  scoJSig  "h" 
whole  country  with  his  force.    Besides,  ho  may  send  to  llhore 

tTe  whn^       *Y  T^^-  «''  "P  *  ^^'  ""^  '^y  *fter  u.  through 
the  whole  of  the  Punjaub.    I  daresay  the  man  is  dead   still 

blame  myself  as  much  as  I  do  you  for  not  having  given  a 
thought  to  the  matter."  ^  ^    °  * 

On  dismounting,  Percy's  legs  were  firmly  bound,  and  he  was 
laid  down  on  the  ground  at  a  short  distance  from  hTfZZ 
a  dacoit  with  a  gun  and  sword  taking  his  seat  by  each  of  thZ' 
80  that  even  conversation  was  imDossible.     Th*  «a^*  •    ' 

they  .f^ted  up  th.  hill,,  «d  ZrT»o  ho^' ri^' TS 

of  a.  hUl  unW  they  re«hed  a  perpendicular  er!g  etandfag^t 

iXL\hr.'^T°"^'  "'  "■"*  '""d  a  caetellated  bSng 
A  long  shed  had  been  erected  upon  a  compaiatively  flat  niecTfi 
ground  among  the  tree,  at  it,  foot;  inti  thie  Se  ZSTm 

tse  bmlding    A  watchman  on  the  waU  had  aeen  them  coming 

n™^:r*^::r  *"'' "'"  «""^  "*  «*»  »*  i-^  •>"  • 

h  J?^  T  V  """^  """  *"  '""''''"g  ™  »«"»*,  hut  that  it 
had  recently  been  ronghly  repaired,  and  doubted  nrtlTt 
was  a  de«rted  fortalic.  that  the  b«,d  had  occup?ed  L  „  Jo 

taken  the  precaution  of  bandaging  the  eyee  of  their  prieone^ 
mi  only  unl„„„ned  the  wraps  then,  on  nearing  fte  pS 
tt.  pound  had  b.«,m.  «,  .t«,p  and  init  that  if  ™  ^ 

were  taken  to  a  small  room  in  a  little  tower  at  one  of  the 
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A  PRISONER 

pERCY  went  to  the  window  and  looked  out.    There  were 
J-    three  of  these,  mere  arrow  slits,  and  from  each  of  them 
he  had  a  view  of  the  wood  stretching  away  down  the  hillside 
mto  a  narrow  valley,  which  a  short  distance  down  took  a  turn 
and  the  hills  cut  off  further  view. 
"Where  are  we,  think  you,  Akram  Chunderl" 
"I  have  no  idea,  sahib,  beyond  the  fact  that  by  the  position 
of  the  sun  we  are  looking  eastward.     I  should  say  the  place 
where  we  halted  yesterday  was  some  thirty  mUes  to  the  north- 
east of  the  fortress;  it  may  have  been  more,  but  it  certainly 
was  not  less,  or  I  would  have  known  the  country.    To-day  we 
were  mounting  all  the  time  till  the  last  hour,  and  then  I 
could   feel  that  we  descended  sharply.     I  should  say  that 
we  were  some  six  hours  on  horseback;  we  travelled  part  of 
the  way  at  a  trot,  but  more  often  walked,  so  at  five  miles  an 
hour  we  should  be  thirty  from  our  camp  of  last  night.     If  we 
travelled  straight  to  the  east  all  the  time  we  may  have  crossed 
the  mam  crest  of  the  hills;  if  not,  we  may  be  anywhere  among 
them,  for  they  tied  the  bandages  so  carefully  over  my  eyes  t'lat 
I  could  see  nothing,  not  even  the  road  under  the  horse's  feet" 
"It  would  not  have  helped  you  much  had  you  done  so" 
Percy  said  with  a  laugh;  "one  road  is  a  good  deal  like  an- 
other. 

"  The  shadows  would  have  shown  me  the  direction  in  which 
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that  IS  quite  unclimbable  except  by  the  oath  nn  wK ;  k 

I  entered  that  there  ate  holef  f„  the  floor  of *th^'  1""^°^  " 

by  which  they  coald  fire  down  or  porhot  e^d  .H!  ^7 

of  «.y  trying  to  break  open  the  gate  »  ""  ''•^' 

"You  heard  what  they  said  abont  the  r«n.om»" 

1  heard  them,  sahib,  and  only  hope  that  thev  will  a,  d,«^f 

fl.t^  They  icnow  that  he  has  plenty  of  money  in  hi.  tr^Z 
to  'lr.1t1o«  twI'Z-he^h'  t"'^"""  f""""""  ««^ 
wonld  pay  any  s„na  the»  scoundLs  dSd  to tfc"      "'  "" 
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The  man  nodded.  "He  wiU  pay  anything,  sahib;  it  is  not 
only  that  he  wants  the  place,  but  that  he  owes  the  colonel  a 
^dge  for  having  held  it  so  stoutly  in  spite  of  him,  and 
Ghoolab  never  forgets  an  injury  or  forgives  one  he  hates." 

'I  see  no  chance  of  making  our  escape,"  Percy  said,  again 
examinmg  the  windows.  »  "S   " 

"None,  sahib;  a  rat  could  hardly  creep  through  these  loop- 
holes, and  had  we  means  to  cut  away  the  stone  we  should  be  no 
nearer  escape,  unless  we  had  also  a  rope,  and  that  a  long  one 
for  we  are  at  the  lower  angle  of  the  rock,  and  I  should  say 
these  loopholes  must  be  eighty  feet  above  the  ground     We 
have  nothing  to  make  a  rope  of,  as  you  see  they  have  stripped 
me  to  my  cwmberband,  B;nd  have  taken  away  your  coat;  so 
our  clothes,  If  torn  up  and  twisted  together,  would  scarce  make 
a  rope  eighty  feet  long  that  would  support  its  own  weight     I 
see  no  shadow  of  a  chance  of  escape  that  way,  nor  in  any  way  if 
the  guard  18  vigilant     We  may  have  a  better  chance  if  we  are 
taken  to  Ghoolab;  he  would  not  have  us  at  Jummoo.  for  should 
any  complaint  be  laid  against  him  on  your  account,  he  would 
of  course,  deny  that  he  knows  aught  about  you;  but  whereve^ 
we  are  taken,  we  shall  probably  find  better  chances  of  escape 
i*an  there  are  here.     Once  free,  we  might  manage;  it  is  not 
hkely  that  any  of  these  dacoits  can  know  that  I'm  from  Cash- 
mere, and  you  may  be  sure  I  shall  not  let  them  find  out  that  I 
speak  the  language.     If  we  could  get  out,  then,  I  could  pass  as 

to^v^de  k"  *'  ^°*  *^^  ^'^'^^'  ^^  '*"^^*  ^  ^'  *^'' 

Five  days  passed;  the  prisoners  had  nothing  to  complain  of 
m  their  treatment,  being  kept  well  supplied  with  food.  This 
was  always  brought  in  by  two  armed  men,  while  two  others 
s  ood  at  the  door,  partly,  Percy  guessed,  to  prevent  any 
attempt  to  escape,  partly  to  see  that  they  held  no  conversation 
with  those  who  brought  in  the  food. 
"They  can't  trust  each  other,"  Akram  Chunder  said;  "they 
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their  i  i.  wi.:  ZTt::^i:j"^'  "^"'"  *»  "^"^  --^ 

««  W  ™„n  I  Ji~^,"V"' °' ''■r  'OOP''"'''',  "d  don't 
Singh)"  ^        "  '  """"S*  "^  «<«"8  from  Ghoolab 

com."n1,^<i'i"rr  irr^^'  "'°"'<'  ^  ••-'«  to  go  and 
Mm,  Wo" "."^.^'^ri";  ^''""'P~''»'''y^'o™ little 

willing  "JveT  ri.L  t^' .'  T  '"  y™  "'»'  he  i.  un- 

cutting  our  throate  hXfl-    ^""^^  themselves  upon  him  b^ 
"Tharf.  •  ?    u      ?  ^''  ""^^  ^^''^d  'orce  their  wav  in  " 

carrying  out  that^''  ^"1/1'^^^^  ''"  '""" 
that  the  place  can  hardly  be  talen  hTT  7^  '  "messenger 
therefore,  he  may  think  it  Lffl.  ^  "".^^'"  ""'P"««'  ^^' 
provided  it  is  not  too  W«  f         •  ^"^  *^'  ""°^  demanded, 
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doubtless  he  would  rather  have  you,  in  order  that  he  may  drive 
a  good  bargain  with  the  colonel  and  get  him  to  hand  the  place 
over  in  exchange  for  you." 

'♦I  hope  my  uncle  will  do  nothing  of  the  sort,"  Percy  said. 

Akram  Chunder  shook  his  head.      "You  are  his  son  by 

"  Well,  I  hope  at  any  rate  he  will  negotiate  for  soire  time, 
Akram,  in  which  case  it  will  be  hard  if  we  don't  manage  ti 
slip  away  somehow.     I  wish  we  had  our  knives  with  ua." 

What  for,  sahib?  The  stonework  of  the  windows  is  solid, 
and  It  would  take  us  an  immense  time  to  enlarge  one  of  the 
loopholes  so  that  we  could  slip  through." 

"I  was  not  thinking  61  that;  but  if  we  had  our  knives  we 
could  get  off  one  of  the  back  legs  of  the  charpay,  so  that  its  loss 

could  drive  m  all  round  the  door  if  we  heard  a  row  going  on 

Trl  *!,  T  '  "iT  'f  *  ''"'^  '^'°°S  one,  and  if  we  could  fasten 
It  hke  that  inside  they  might  not  be  able  to  break  it  open 
before  Ghoolab's  men  could  fight  their  way  in." 

"  That  is  a  good  idea,  sahib,  and  if  we  had  knives  we  would 
carry  It  out  but  without  them  I  don't  see  that  we  could  do 
anything.  We  might  move  the  two  cimrpays  against  the  door, 
but  half  a  dozen  men  pushing  on  the  other  side  would  soon 
dnve  them  out  of  the  way." 

"No  there  is  nothing  to  be  done,"  Percy  agreed;  "and  I  do 
hope  that  Ghoolab  will  quite  see  that  in  the  event  of  his  trying 
to  take  the  place,  the  dacoits  will  be  pretty  sure  to  finish  me 
before  his  men  can  get  in." 

That  evening  they  unlashed  the  thin  binding  that  held  one 
of  the  beds  together,  and  each  armed  himself  with  one  of  the 
legs. 

"It  is  not  much  of  a  weapon,"  Percy  said,  "but  it  is  some- 
thing anyhow,  and  it  would  be  a  thousand  times  better  to  make 
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hid  t^  irrdi^ffChr  r  r "-  --"^  ^-^ 

"That  ii  Hkel„  t^  ZT         "  ^"^  *  «■>»""■ 
der  „id.  "aThSt™  .nr'''"f  ""'"6"  Akram  Chun- 
the  dart"  ^"^  '"  ""»">''  «>«y  would  have  come  fa 

obilft^l""'  ""''^  "»'  ^«  •"'•  <-  «nO  their  way."  Pe„y 

*rtS'r5?LX"Xur  f  ^  «■"'  «"««.  "-iOi 
«  enemy,  we  .hould  hlveL^^  Ll^''  .^°"^''  "  "  l"^  •»»■> 
would  be  in  a  turmofl    I  hi.      ^J    f  ''"""''  ""  ''''ole  place 

•peaking  for  the  fi«t  Mme  ,i„t?t  *''",'5""'kly."  one  ,„d, 
"yon  have  f  monnt  and  rfdTfa  1  7    f  ^  imprieoned 

Goolam Tej bade m. tell  J„utha"onhJ^'.°'  '"  "«■•"'  «■"» 
for  yon  have  a  long  ride  before  ™  ^  '  ~'  *  ^"^  '"^^ 
before  nightfall."  "  ^°"*  ""*  """y  »ot  get  anothe^ 

n.ort:S'^rmMtre.tSbyTi  ^^  r  "»  '""o- 
congratulated  themseC  ttTt  rtL'?'l°  °'  ""  '»««'».  they 
they  foared.  """  *»'  '"<'  escaped  the  danger 

"I  thinit  that  your  life  ;.  „,,«.     , 
»«ii  "Whatever  Ghoolab  sLh        ^°  "'"'•  ""''■"  Akram 
v.ntu«  to  do  yon  h„m     He  tr.7  '*"»'«'•  "^  '^1  «-x»ly 
the  English,  koowing^hat  thrwlTr  ""'""''  '»  "«  "'th 
eoldier,,  and  he  i.  fa^aiK^ed  ZnT  "^  """'""^  ^"f™'  the 
Punjaub  wiU  belong  to  fhet  T?f?      .T  ""'  ""  '»»S  the 
Sikhs  might  put  a  lg,'i2e  inZZuT  T*"  «"'e  the 
t^ey.J.fo„ght;b„ticanrE*;ii»a*r^^^^^^^^ 
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two  weeks  longer,  the  army  that  was  coming  up  from  Scinde 
would  have  joined  that  which  fought  at  Sohraon  and  would 
have  well-nigh  doubled  its  strength.    This  being  so,  Ghoolab 
Singh,  who  has  received  the  kingdom  of  Cashmere  at  the 
hands  of  the  English,  would  fear  that,  did  he  murder  one  of 
your  race,  troubles  would  arise  when  the  English  became 
masters  of  the  Punjaub.     In  the  case  of  your  uncle  he  would 
have  no  scruples,  for,  &.  t.11  know,  Englishmen  who  take  service 
with  native  princes  do  so  without  the  consent  of  their  govern- 
ment, and  forfeit  all  right  to  their  protection.    Besides,  it  will 
be  represented  that  the  colonel  was  in  fact  a  rebel  against  the 
durbar,  since  he  held  by  force  the  government  of  which  he 
had  been  deprived  by  the  orders  of  Runjeet  Singh  and  his 
ministers,  and  that  his  fife  was  thereby  forfeited.     He  may  not 
know  that  you  have  been  serving  as  an  officer  in  the  English 
army;  bul  j  ou  must  let  him  hear  that,  and  that  the  governor- 
general  himself  has  promised  you  an  appointment  in  the  Com- 
pany's service,  and  has  taken  great  interest  in  you,  and  that, 
should  anything  befall  you,  he  will  assuredly  punish  who- 
ever may  be  the  author  of  the  deed.      I  think  that  if  Ghoolab 
had  known  that,  he  would  not  have  accepted  the  dacoits'  offer. 
Before,  you  were  only  a  relative  of  a  man  with  no  friends  save 
his  own  soldiers,  and  had  he  executed  you  publicly  as  a  rebel 
in  the  market-place  of  Jummoo  there  would  have  been  no  one 
to  gainsay  him.    But  now  that  you  are  known  to  the  governor- 
general  and  the  commander-in-chief,  he  will  see  that  he  cannot 
act  as  he  will  without  drawing  upon  himself  the  anger  of  the 
English  authorities,  when  the  colonel  reports  the  fact  to  them." 
"  There  is  something  in  that,  Akram,  but  not  much.     Were 
he  asked  to  explain  why  he  had  put  one  of  English  blood  to 
death,  he  would  simply  reply  that  he  was  the  nephew  of  a 
man  who  had  set  the  government  of  Lahore  at  defiance,  had 
maintained  himself  by  arms,  had  inflicted  heavy  losses  on  the 
force  sent  to  place  the  lawful  governor  appointed  by  the 
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durbar  in  power;  that  the  per«,a  exocatM  h«I  taken  part  in 
th»  «t  of  rebemoa,  and  that  hi.  lif,  wa,  jurtly  forfeUed     A^ 

t  -^  T";!*^  ^  '"  "  ""^  '"">•  'he™  could  reau/beriwt 
l»,%  and  the  EnglUh  would  certainly  not  emb^i   themX 

ket  onCn  ^  """"•  "'*  '"■°'»  *''ey  were  .nxroueto 
keep  on  good  terms,  on  .uch  a  matter.  Still,  if  I  do  m. 
Ghoolab  himself,  I  ,hall  certainly  make  the  mos   of  the  V„H 

when  I  left  them  at  Lahore.    I  ahould  hardly  think,  however 

^l    I  T"  "".""■    «•  "«»"  P'"'"  beiLg  able  to  deny 
vnthout ^chance  of  contr«liction,  that  he  knj ^yi::,'Z\ 

of  foltK^ht'lr.l?"'!'  ^"^  T"  ■"  ""  yo"  "  *••«  "">«»» 

^hip  of  rdtsw^";  ^  *'" "" '"' """""  ««• "'  so'-- 

und!  th.T'li  f^"^  """.T"  '"'"'J'  ^  '^'1  "«''  word  to  my 
uncle  that  he  ha.  learned  I  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  LZ 
d«o.t.,  and  that  if  my  uncle  will  surrender  the  foSe  s  he  ,^u 

tt  pTtr:  ir°  -^  '"■" '""'  --  ^^" ""' -^- 

cid'X'  "h'rwn""  """  '"''■'™  """>"  Akram  .aid  de- 
ottb.-  ^°"  "  """^  *»'  J-ou  «e  in  the  hand,  of 

it  'Z'af  I'l'"-,:'!'-  ^*""'' '»"  I"  »«»'*  be  able  to  prove 
melt  of  t^i  '""  ''°°T  "'"  '"""Sh  that  if  he  werTtoZ 
me  out  of  the  way  my  uncle  could  not  accuse  him  of  m..  death 

Akr«n  Chunder  wa.  .ilent    H,  could  not  gainsay  Percy-. 
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argument,  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  Ghoolab  Singh  had  indeed 
the  game  completely  in  his  hands. 

"  I  am  afraid  it  is  as  you  say,  sahib,"  he  remarked  after  a 
while,  "  and  that  we  shall  have,  as  we  agreed,  to  slip  out  of 
their  hands  somehow.     I  see  no  chance  at  present" 

'•Certainly  not,"  Percy  agreed;  "we  have  no  arras,  and 
though  they  have  not  tied  us  this  time,  they  must  be  sure  that 
we  dare  not  try  to  escape,  surrounded  as  we  are  by  them,  for 
they  would  be  able  to  shoot  us  down  before  we  had  ridden  ten 
yards.  Moreover,  the  wood  is  too  dense  for  us  to  force  our 
way  through,  and  even  if  we  got  away  at  first,  we  should  be 
overtaken." 

The  road  they  were  traversing  was  a  mere  track  cut  through 
the  dense  forest,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  they  rode  two 
abreast.  Six  of  the  dacoits  rode  ahead  of  them,  six  behind, 
those  immediately  following  them  having,  as  they  observed 
when  they  mounted,  their  pistols  in  their  hands,  in  readiness 
to  shoot  at  the  first  indication  of  an  attempt  to  escape. 

"  Do  you  think  we  are  going  towards  Jummool"  Percy  asked 
after  they  had  ridden  for  some  three  hours. 

"  I  cannot  say  for  certain,  sahib,  but  I  think  not.  I  feel  sure 
that  Jummoo  lies  much  to  the  right,  and  I  believe  that  we 
shall  come  down  into  the  valley  of  Cashmere  somewhere 
between  that  and  Serinagur.  Winding  about  as  we  have 
been  doing  in  the  bottom  of  valleys,  it  is  very  difficult  to  judge 
which  way  we  are  really  going." 

"I  agree  with  you,  Akram.  I  have  been  watching  the 
way  in  which  the  sun  falls  upon  us,  and  as  you  say,  though  we 
have  wound  and  turned  a  good  deal,  I  do  not  think  we  have 
ridden  to  the  right  as  we  should  have  done  had  we  been  mak- 
ing for  Jummoo.  It  does  not  make  much  difference  whether 
we  are  taken  there  or  to  Serinagur,"  Percy  said;  "the  end  of 
the  journey  will  be  a  prison  in  any  case." 

"  There  is  no  doubt  about  that,  but  I  would  rather  they  took 
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us  to  Senniyur,  sahib.  Ghoolab  Singh  has  been  years  at 
Jummoo,  and  you  may  be  sure  that  in  that  time  he  has  built 
new  and  strong  prisons,  from  which  it  would  be  very  ^ard  to 
escape.  Sennagur  is  an  old  place,  and  its  prisons  would  not 
be  like  those  of  Jummoo,  and  ought  to  be  much  easier  to  get 
out  of;  besides,  being  so  much  farther  from  the  frontier,  they 
might  not  watch  us  so  closely,  thinking  we  should  know  it 
would  be  next  to  impossible  for  men  ignorant  of  the  language 
to  make  their  way  down  the  valley,  however  disguised  " 

Half  an  hour  later  they  passed  through  a  village,  and  as  the 
forest  thinned  as  they  approached  it,  and  the  path  became 
broader,  the  dacoits  closed  in  on  both  sides  of  the  prisoners 
and  completely  surrounded  them.  The  inhabitants  fled  into 
their  houses  as  the  troop  rode  through.  No  halt  was  made 
and  they  presently  came  upon  a  broad  road,  and  following  this 
lX\^l^T  ^.  ""'!?*•  ^"  ^*y  '^'y  *^^^«"«d  among%ery 
^I  th^nt  T  ^r^'^.^TS  ^^^^  »  long  and  steep  dfscen[ 
nu  ^r'^'K}  ^°r  *^**  ^"^^  P*««  ^  ^«n*  through,"  Akram 
Chunder  said;  "I  believe  we  are  now  descending  into  t^ 
v^ley  of  Cashmere  If  I  am  right,  this  road  wiU  faU  into  it 
ten  miles  below  Serinagur." 

hnfTl^  afterwards  a  halt  was  called,  the  dacoits  turned  their 
horses  loose  to  graze,  and  proceeded  to  light  a  fire  to  cook 
the  food  they  had  brought  with  them.  They  gave  the  pris 
oners  a  share  but  when  the  meal  was  concluded  tied  tC 
securely  hand  and  foot  and  placed  two  guards  over  them 
T^ese  were  relieved  at  short  intervals,  and  one  of  the  men  kepi 
the  fire  burning  bnskly.     Percy  woke  several  times  in  the 

Zr    1?    .      '  ""^  "^  ^'''^^'^y  °f  *^  «»«»P«  ^hile  in  their 
charge,  he  at  once  went  oflF  to  sleep  again 

In  the  morning  their  bonds  were  loosed,  and  they  resumed 
fla  viSr^i  About  mid-day  they  came  down  do  a  wide 
flat  valley.    A  large  river  meandered  with  many  turns  and 
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windings  down  it^  and  smaUer  streams  feU  into  it  at  many 
points.  ' 

"Are  those  small  rivers  for  the  most  part  navigable  1"  Percy 
asked,  pointing  to  the  silver  threads  among  the  bright  green 
expanse  of  vegetation. 

"  Yes,  sahib,  the  rivers  are  the  roads  throughout  the  valley 
It  IS  by  them  that  the  peasants  take  in  their  products  to  Serin' 
agur.  I  do  not  say  they  would  carry  a  large  barge,  but  small 
boats  can  make  their  way  along  them  right  up  to  the  foot  of 
the  hills. 

"It  must  be  a  very  rich  country  judging  from  the  numbers 
of  villages  scattered  about." 

"It  is,  sahib;  with  good  government  Cashmere  would  be  a 
paradise.     It  is  never  very  hot  or  very  cold;  the  air  is  soft  and 
balmy,  the  soil  is  so  rich  that  everything  grows  in  abundance 
with  but  little  trouble  to  the  cultivator;  he  has  but  to  gather 
his  crops  and  pitch  them  into  his  boat,  and  he  can  make  his  way 
to  market  without  the  necessity  fc^  horse  or  bullock.    But  the 
government  is  bad,  and  has  been  so  for  long.    Ghoolab  is  a 
hwd  master,  but  no  harder  than  its  former  rulers  have  been 
The  people  would  be  rich  and  contented  indeed  under  such  a 
rule  as  that  of  the  English,  firm  apd  just,  for  in  addition  to 
agncultura  they  have  many  other  means  of  earning  their  living 
There  are  the  shawl-weavers  and  silver  workers,  and  those  who 
paint  on  lacquer,  and  every  member  of  the  famUy  can  help  to 
earn  something.  *^ 

"The  mountains  abound  with  game,  and  there  is  pasturage 
for  counUess  flocks  and  herds.  The  poets  of  India  have  always 
sung  of  Cashmere  as  the  fairest  and  most  blest  by  nature  of 
any  spot  south  of  the  Hindoo  Koosh;  and  they  have  notspoken 
a  bit  too  strongly.  With  good  rulers  it  would  be  that  and 
much  more.  The  fault  is  that  the  country  is  so  fair,  the 
chmate  so  bahny,  and  life  so  easy,  that  the  people  are  too  soft 
in  their  habits  to  make  good  soldiers,  and  the  country  has  there- 
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present  the  Sikhs  are  masters,  but  their  rule  is  likely  to  be 

Z\    vH'  '^"!  *^'*  °^  "'^^"  ^^^  ^^''^  «««q««red  it.    When 
the  English  are  lords  of  the  Punjaub,  they  Im  see  how  fair 

to^rh^'^.'f.*^^"'"'^"^  ^^^"^«'«'  *°d  *^*^  *hey  have  bu 

tdlZf  ?.  '^"".^"^t  ''  ''^'  ^^     ^'  ^i"  be  a  blessed  day 
indeed  for  the  people  when  they  do  so." 

J.',?/TV^^^  they  want  further  conquests,  Akram;  they 

a.l  A  "^  ^'^r  '''  '^'  ^""^'^"^  ^''^''^^'  *hey  were  forced 
again  t  their  wUl  into  annexing  first  the  provinces  beyond 

coun^^  i'  TZ  ^"^"^"f'  "^^  ^^^'  '^'  P«^b*P«  '^'  '««t  of  the 
country,  but  there  can  be  no  aggressions  from  Cashmere." 

whera  Th^F  r  I^IT'  ""^'''''^^  "^^^  *"««  ^^^^  ^  else- 
wnera    The  Enghsh  hate  oppression,  and  if  Ghoolab  or  his 

successors  gnnd  down  the  people  beyond  a  certain  point,  they 

^oTXIr  ^"r^^'  ^^^'"^^^^  ''  necessary' to  'thZ 
Through  It  runs  he  best  road  over  the  great  northern  chain 
of  mountains.  It  is,  quite  as  much  as  Afghanistan,  the  door  of 
India,  and  round  the  valley  at  its  northern  end 'are  trouble. 

Z  tit!!'  ""^'V^'  '^'''  '^  ^''^'^'''  ^*-«  '^ever  been 
able  to  keep  m  order;  the  boundaries  of  China  are  not  far 

^i7l    A  generation  or  two  at  the  outside  and  the  English 

would  be  to  the  country  1  In  the  first  place,  there  would  be 
neither  over-taxation  nor  oppression.  All  would  live  and  tiU 
their  lands  and  work  their  loom,  secure  of  enjoying  their  earning 
m  peaca  Money  would  flow  into  the  country,  for  the  2s 
wodd  come  m  great  numbers  from  the  plain^or  healtrand 
for  sporty  and  would  spend  their  money  freely,  and  would  buy 

Zd'In  "*"':.'''T  ''^  "^*^^"  ^^^  Bilv;rsmiths  at  fi«' 
hand,  while  now  they  have  to  be  sent  down  to  market  at  great 

expense  and  in  troublous  times  at  great  risk.     There^ou 
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"All  the  better,  Akram;  this  is  a  lovely  view,  and  I  should 
be  a  long  time  before  I  was  tired  of  looking  at  it;  but  I  am 
eager  to  see  what  kind  of  a  place  we  ai*e  going  to  be  shut  up 
in,  so  as  to  judge  our  chance  of  escapa  I  wish  we  could  get 
hold  of  a  couple  of  long  knives  and  hide  them  somewhere 
about  us,  before  we  reach  the  town;"  for  the  clothes  they  had 
worn  when  they  were  captured  had  been  restored  to  them  be- 
fore starting. 

"  One  might  persuade  one  of  these  fellows  riding  by  us  to 
part  with  his  knife,  sahib;  but  our  pockets  are  empty;  at  least 
mine  are,  and  I  don't  suppose  they  have  left  you  any  better  pro- 
vided," 

"  No,  Akram,  but  I  have  twenty  gold  pieces  wrapped  up  in 
flannel  and  stowed  away  m  a  flap-pocket  at  the  bottom  of  my 
holster.  My  uncle  had  it  made  on  the  day  I  left  him.  He  said 
that  it  might  be  useful  to  have  a  small  store  of  money  there  in 
case  I  ever  fell  among  thieves;  and  it  is  so  contrived  that  even 
if  anyone  put  his  hand  right  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  holster 
he  would  not  suspect  that  there  was  a  pocket  there,  for  the  flap 
exactly  fits  it^  and  makes  a  sort  of  false  bottom.  The  money 
was  stowed  away  there,  and  I  have  never  thought  of  it 
since." 

"It  must  be  well  hidden,  sahib,"  Akram  Chunder  said  with 
a  laugh,  "  for  I  have  put  the  saddle  on  and  oflf  a  hundred  times, 
and  put  your  pistols  and  sometimes  food  into  the  holster,  and 
never  for  a  moment  suspected  that  there  was  money  lying 
there.     Are  you  sure  that  it  hasn't  been  taken  1" 

Percy  put  his  hand  down  into  the  holster. 

"  It  is  all  right,  Akram,  I  can  feel  the  roll  of  flannel  under 
the  flap." 

"  Well,  sahib,  if  you  can  get  out  four  pieces  it  is  hard  if  I 
don't  manage  to  get  a  couple  of  knives  from  this  fellow  next  to 
me;  as  for  the  rest,  if  we  can  but  hide  them  about  us  they  may 
prove  the  mea.  s  of  our  getting  free  from  prison.    Thinking  it 
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over,  it  seemed  to  me  that  our  greatest  difficulty  was  that  we 
had  no  means  of  bribing  anyone." 

Percy  managed  to  get  out  four  gold  pieces,  and  passed  them 
quietly  to  his  follower. 

"  Comrade,"  the  latter  said  in  a  low  voice  to  the  dacoit  riding 
beside  him,  "you  have  two  knives  in  your  girdle,  at  what  do 
you  value  themi" 

The  man  looked  keenly  at  his  prisoner.  Their  clothing  had 
been  searched  with  scrupulous  care,  and  he  felt  sure  that  no 
hiding-place  could  have  been  overlooked. 

"It  depends  on  who  wanted  to  buy,"  he  said  cautiously. 

"  Suppose  I  wanted  to  buy." 

"  Then  they  would  be  worth  two  gold  pieces  each." 

"That  is  beyond  my  means.  I  would  not  mind  giving  a 
gold  piece  for  each  of  them." 

"  Where  are  the  pieces  to  come  froml" 

"That  is  my  business;  perhaps  I  have  them  hidden  in  my 
mouth  or  my  ears,  or  my  hair." 

"I  dare  not  do  it,"  the  man  said;  "it  might  be  noticed." 

"Not  if  you  managed  it  weU,"  Akram  said.  "You  might 
ride  close  up  to  me  when  the  road  happens  to  be  narrow,  and 
pass  them  in  a  moment;  besides  we  are  not  thinking  of  escano 
now;  but  they  may  be  useful  to  us  afterwards." 

"  It  is  too  great  a  risk,"  the  man  repeated  irresolutely. 
"Well,  I  will  give  you  three  pieces  for  the  two,  though  it  is 
hard  that  you  should  beggar  me." 

The  man  nodded,  and  presently  Akram  saw  him  shift  the 
two  knives  to  the  side  of  his  girdle  next  to  him.  A  short 
distance  farther  on  he  glanced  round  at  the  two  men  riding 
behmd.  They  were  laughing  and  talking  together,  and  evi- 
dently paying  but  little  attention  to  the  prisoners.  A  moment 
later  he  touched  his  horse's  rein,  and  his  knee  rubbed  against 
Akram's.  The  latter  passed  three  gold  pieces  into  his  h^nd, 
snatched  the  knives  from  his  girdle,  and  thrust  them  under  his 
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coat,  and  the  dacoit  at  once  drew  off  to  his  former  position. 

Elding  close  together,  Akram  had  no  difficulty  in  passing  one 

of  the  knives  to  Percy,  who  then  again  opened  the  flap  in 

the  holster  and  took  the  money  from  its  flannel  inclosure  and 

handed  seven  pieces  to  Akram. 

"Where  do  you  mean  to  hide  themi"  he  asked. 

"In  the  folds  of  my  waist-sash;  that  is  the  only  place  to 

put  them  at  present.     Of  course  if  they  search  us  they  will 

<Mscover  the  money  and  the  knives,  but  they  will  be  so  sure 

that  the  dacoits  have  taken  everything  from  us  that  they  may 

not  think  it  worth  while  to  do  so.     If  they  once  leave  us  in  a 

room  alone  we  can  hide  them  away  so  that  nothing  but  a  careful 

search  will  find  them;  but  at  present  we  must  trust  to  chance." 

They  were  now  approaching  the  town,  which  extends  some 

two  mUes  on  either  side  of  the  river  Jelum,  across  which 

several  bridges  are  thrown.     Percy  was  disappointed  at  the 

appearance  of  the  place,  which  contained  no  buildings  of 

sufficient  importance  to  tower  above  the  rest.    He  was  most 

struck  with  the  green  appearance  of  the  roofs.    On  remarking 

this  to  Akram,  the  latter  replied: 

"They  are  gardens,  sahib;  the  roofs  are  for  the  most  part 
flat,  and  they  are  overlaid  with  a  deep  covering  of  earth,  which 
keeps  the  houses  warm  in  winter  and  cool  in  summer.  The 
soil  is  planted  with  flowers,  and  forms  a  terrace,  where  the 
family  sit  in  the  cool  of  the  evening." 

"  That  explains  it  It  is  a  pity  the  same  thing  is  not  done 
m  other  towns;  it  looks  wonderfully  pretty." 

The  people  they  passed  on  the  road  were  dressed  somewhat 
differently  to  those  of  India;  the  men  wore  large  turbans  and  a 
great  woollen  vest  with  wide  sleeves;  while  the  women  were 
for  the  most  part  dressed  in  red  gowns,  also  with  large  loose 
sleevea  Round  the  head  was  a  red  twisted  handkerchief,  over 
which  was  thrown  a  white  veil,  which  did  not,  however,  cover 
the  faca 
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"Is  the  language  at  aU  like  Punjaubil"  Percy  asked 
"No,  sahib,  it  diflFers  altogether  from  all  the  Indian  tongues 
so  far  as  I  have  heard,  and  is  therefore  very  difficult  to  be 
learned  by  the  natives  of  other  parts." 

Before  reaching  the  town  the  horsemen  turned  off  from  the 
mam  road,  and  making  a  wide  detour  so  as  to  avoid  it  alto- 
gether continued  their  course  along  the  foot  of  the  hills  on 
the  left  of  the  valley,  and  after  proceeding  some  two  miles 
above  the  upper  end  of  the  city,  mounted  the  hiU,  and  in 
half  an  hour  reached  a  building  standing  at  considerable  height 
above  the  valley.  ® 

"That  is  just  as  we  expected,  sahib.  You  see  we  have 
avoided  the  town,  and  Ghoolab  will,  if  questioned,  be  able  to 
aflirm  that  we  have  never  been  brought  there.  None  of  the 
people  we  met  on  the  road  will  have  noticed  us.  dressed  as 
we  are  m  the  middle  of  this  band,  whom  they  will  take  to  be 
tne  following  of  some  sirdar." 

"  If  that  is  to  be  our  prison,  Akram,  it  does  not  look  anything 
hke  such  a  difficult  place  to  get  out  of  as  the  dacoit's  castlel 
but  of  course  it  all  depends  on  where  they  put  us." 

They  stopped  at  the  entrance  to  the  building.  They  were 
evidently  eiqpected,  for  an  officer  came  out  at  once,  followed 
by  SIX  armed  men.  He  addressed  no  questions  to  the  dacoits. 
but  simply  nodded  as  they  led  the  two  prisoners  forward.  Two 
of  the  men  took  the  bridle,  of  the  horses  and  led  them  inside 
tbe  gates,  which  were  then  closed. 

Percy  and  Akram  dismounted,  and  the  officer,  entering  a 
door  from  the  court-yard,  ordered  them  in  Punjaubi  to  follow 
mm.  To  Percys  great  satisfaction  he  led  the  wav  up  a 
staircase,  instead  of,  as  the  lad  had  feared  might  be  the  case, 
down  one  leading  into  some  subterranean  chamber.  After 
ascending  some  twenty  steps  they  went  along  a  narrow  passage, 
at  the  end  of  which  was  a  strong  door  studded  with  naUs.  One 
of  the  men  produced  a  key  and  opened  it,  and  on  enterin- 
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Percy  found  iiimaelf  in  a  chamber  some  fifteen  feet  square. 
It  was  not  uncomfortably  furnished,  and  had  two  native  bed- 
steads    The  floor  was  covered  with  rugs.     A  low  table  stood 
m  the  centre,  and  there  were  two  low  wooden  stools  near  it 
Percy's  firso  glance,  however,  was  towards  the  window.     It 
was  of  good  size,  and  reached  to  within  a  foot  from  the  floor. 
It  was,  however,  closed  by  a  double  grating  of  strong  iron 
bars,  with  openings  of  but  four  or  five  inches  square. 
^^  "Do  not  fear,  no  harm  is  intended  you,"  the  officer  said. 
"For  a  time  you  must  make  yourselves  as  comfortable  as  you 
cun  here.     Your  servant  will  be  allowed  to  be  with  you.    If 
there  is  anything  you  require  it  will  be  supplied  to  you." 
So  saying  he  left  the^room,  and  the  door  was  then  locked. 
**  Thank  goodness  you  are  left  with  me,  Akram,"  Percy  ex- 
claimed.    "  The  thing  I  have  been  dreading  most  of  all  is  that 
we  should  be  separated;  and  if  that  had  been  so,  I  should  have 
lost  all  hope  of  escape." 

"I  have  feared  that  too,  sahib,  though  I  did  not  speak  of  it; 
but  before  we  think  of  anything  farther,  let  us  hide  one  of  the 
kmres  and  half  the  money  in  the  beds." 
"Why  not  hide  them  both?"  Percy  asked. 
"Because  we  might  be  moved  suddenly,  sahib.    Ghoolab 
might  order  us  to  be  taken  to  another  prison,  or  might  send 
for  us  down  to  Jummoo;  there  is  never  any  saying;  so  it  is 
well  to  keep  some  of  the  money  about  us.    Of  course  we 
may  be  searched,  but  in  that  case  we  should  lose  but  half 
However,  I  do  not  think  they  will  do  that  now.    They  will 
make  quite  sure  that  the  dacoits  will  have  taken  everythinff 
there  was  to  take." 
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H'^ri^r°':'i'^"f  ™  °"'  0'  «"  knive.  and  nine  piec. 
,li.   1  f     '"  .*■"  '^''''  """y  *">J«d  tl>«  remaining  eight 

h  .  h«r  «,d  h,d  hi.  four  pieces  in  it    He  then,  with  the  point 
Percy-,  coat  M,d  dropped  hi.  money  into  the  hole. 

thing  to  Wdr»'  ""  '""°'  """""'   '^"  »  •  ""■«»  >«->« 

vZ^t^T  ^^'f^^"  <"}  yo".  «*il'.  "0  that  if  we  «^  «,p„ated 
^ITl    J  "We  to  «,e  it  if  yon  see  an  opportnnity."     ^ 
He  toolt  tl..  knrfe,  and  with  it  cut  off  a  .trip  L  inch  wide 

l?il^f^.^°""^  "?  "'"•  '^o  ""P  of  doth  BtrappelT 
knife  hghtly  .g.m.t  the  dd.  of  the  .hin-bone:  the  hanSe 

"There  is  no  fear  of  that  shiftine"  he  «aM  «!,*«  i.  u  j 
fastened  the  bandage  and  pulled  ZlegVt  I'lJlt^ 
agam  "And  even  if  they  felt  you  all  over  they  rn^ht  w^ 
onut  to  pass  their  hands  over  the  leg  below  the  kne^^  '" 
hJ\i^  "^^"i^  *  "^P^  hiding-place,  Akram;  I  should  never 

t^W  tS  of  '""^^  'V"'"''  *"^  ''  "  *^«^"*  P5ace  they 
would  thmk  of  searching  for  anything.  Now,  we  can  have  a 
look  at  the  window;  it  is  very  strongly  grated." 
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Akram  shook  his  head.  •'  There  is  no  getting  through  there, 
sahib;  these  bars  have  not  been  up  many  years.  The  stone- 
work is  perfect,  and  with  only  our  knives  it  would  be  absolutely 
impossible  to  cut  through  that  doublo  grating  The  room  has 
doubtless  been  meant  for  someone  whom  they  wanted  to  hold 
fast  and  yet  to  treat  respectfully.  We  may  give  up  all  idea  of 
escaping  through  the  window.  That  stonework  was  evidently 
put  up  at  the  same  time  as  the  gratings.  You  see  the  rest  of 
the  wall  is  of  brick." 

"I  don't  see  it,  Akram;  it  is  all  covered  with  this  white 
plaster." 

"  Yes,  lahib;  but  all  the  houses  here  are  built  of  brick,  that 
is  to  say  of  brick  and  woodwork,  and  I  noticed  this  onv  is  also; 
besides,  if  you  look  at  the  plaster  carefully  you  can  make  out 
the  lines  of  the  courses  of  brick  underneath  it;  it  is  a  thin  coat^ 
and  badly  laid  on." 

"  It  is  a  nuisance  it  is  there,"  Percy  remarked.  « If  it  hadn't 
been  for  that  it  might  have  been  possible  with  our  knives  to 
have  cut  away  the  mortar  between  the  bricks,  and  so  have  got 
them  out  one  by  one,  till  we  made  a  hole  big  enough  to  get 
through.  Of  course  it  would  bs  a  long  job,  but  by  replacing 
the  bricks  carefully  in  their  places  and  working  at  night  it 
might  have  been  managed.  But  this  white  plaster  renders  it 
quite  impossible  unless  the  whole  thing  could  be  done  in  one 
night,  which  would  be  out  of  the  question.  There  is  the  floor; 
we  must  examine  that  presently.  I  have  read  of  escapes  from 
prison  by  men  who  managed  to  raise  a  flooring  stone,  made  a 
hole  underneath  big  enough  to  work  in,  and  so  made  their 
way  either  into  another  room  or  through  the  outside  wall.  It 
would  need  time,  patience,  and  hard  work;  but  unless  we  are 
able  to  bribe  the  man  who  brings  us  in  food,  that  is  how  it 
must  be  done." 

He  pushed  aside  one  of  the  ruga    The  floor  was  composed  of 
smooth  slabs  of  stone  about  a  foot  square.     "  It  could  not  be 
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better,  he  said.  "  There  should  be  no  great  difficulty  in 
flo«7  kT*  ''"P'r^  '^"''  «'*''«•  They  "e  fitted  pfet  y 
rtS'  !l  T?  r«^/  *^  ^'  ^^''  *^  «"^  o««  ^here  there  i^ 
nexTto  It '' '  *  ^"'''  *'  ^''  '"  ^''^^^'^  ''  *"^  *^°«« 

"That  is  good,  sahib;    I  should  never  have  thought  of  get- 

t"?r^  ?f  ""'^-    ^"'''^'''  '^  y^"  ^»  «^«  ^hat  to  do  I  will  do 

'..  TK  ^""^  7"^  ^  '^^  P^*'"  ^^«''«  ^«  ^*d  hidden  his  knife. 

theJl''^  "i°K.  v'^'  "^""^    ^*  ^^"  «^  «"  '^  «tone  while 

!vervnn«  *^  f  **  ^V*'  ^*°'*  ^««^"  ""^^  ^«  "e  sure  that 

mo?r.    "  fuf    ^^'^  "^*y  ^""S  "»  ^°  •'^"^^  ^ood  at  any 
moment;  and  before  we  begin  in  earnest  we  shall  have  to  find 

i-n  at  n!ght""  '^"^  ""^'  "''  """^  *^°^  ^**«  '^^^  «°°^« 

At  this  moment  they  heard  steps  coming  along  the  passage. 

dn  J  ''^*\'*  ''^°^'  ^'"'^  «^^d'  ^^"«  he  threw  himfelf 

down  on  one  of  the  charpoys.     "We  must  look  as  duU  and 
stupid  as  we  can." 

»H:f,r^  ^v.'°"^^*  i°  *  ^"^  °^  ^^"^'^  "««  and  meat    Akram 
otwI^^l^a^Trf  ^^^^^^^^  '''  '^  -^°^^  ^^-^  ^««^  -^  --* 

^Z  .^^I'^'/^Tu'^l^'"''  'P'"^  *^y<^^^°g  ^"*  *h"'  own  lan- 
guage, sahib.  It  will  be  difficult  to  try  and  get  them  to  help  us. 

for  ,t  will  not  do  to  let  out  that  I  can  talk  the  language;  for  5 
trernf;?.>  *'**  ^'^  '^  ^'^^  ''^^  ^°P«  ^^  getL^through 

™I^*  ^u  *'^.*^®  °***®'*  "^^y  ^*  **  a»^y  rate,  Akram.  The 
money  we  have  is  not  sufficient  to  induce  a  man  to  risk  his  life 
m  assisting  us,  and  he  might  possibly  think  he  could  do  better 
by  betraying  us;  in  which  case  we  might  be  separated  and  put 
m  a  much  worse  place  than  this."  ^ 

wJ  wfJl*"""  f  °"^^'  '*^^^'  **  *^'  «*«»«  *^°^«  *he  «»oney 
t W  I'  ?  ''''^  ^"^'  '°^'""*  ^""^  He  would  not  get  above 
three  or  four  rupees  a  month,  so  that  it  would  be  foSr  or  five 
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years'  pay.  Still  there  is  the  danger  of  his  betraying  us.  As 
you  say,  we  had  better  try  in  the  first  place  to  get  out  as  you 
propose." 

"  It  is  nothing  to  what  men  have  done  sometimes,  Akram. 
They  have  escaped  through  walls  of  solid  stone.  They  don't 
build  like  that  hera  The  bricks  are  not  generally  well  baked, 
and  are  often  only  sun-dried.  As  soon  as  we  have  finished  this 
food  we  will  examine  the  stones.  We  will  begin  near  the  out- 
side wall— we  might  get  into  an  inhabited  room  if  we  went  the 
other  way— and  working  towards  the  outside  we  know  we 
have  only  to  get  through  it  to  be  free,  for  these  rugs  will  make 
ropes  by  which  we  can  slide  down  without  diflSculty." 

Examining  the  flags  along  the  side  of  the  outer  wall  they 
found  two  or  three  where,  without  much  difficulty,  they  could 
insert  a  knife  in  the  interstices. 

"Let  us  set  to  work  at  once,  Akram;  we  can  hear  the  man's 
footstep  right  along  the  passage,  and  shall  have  plenty  of  time 
to  drop  the  stone  in  and  throw  the  rug  over  it  before  he  reaches 
the  door.  I  want  to  see  what  is  undemoath,  and  I  specially 
want  to  have  a  place  to  hide  the  two  knives  in  case  they  should 
take  it  into  their  heads  to  search  us." 

The  cement  in  which  the  flat  slabs  were  laid  was  by  no 
means  hard,  and  in  half  an  hour  they  had  cut  it  all  round  one 
of  the  stones.  This  was,  however,  still  firmly  attacht  1  to  the 
cement  below  it  "  I  am  afraid  to  use  any  pressure,  Akram, 
for  we  might  break  the  knives." 

"That  is  so,  sahib;  if  we  had  an  iron  bar  we  might  break 
the  stone,  but  I  see  no  other  way  of  loosening  it.  Perhaps  if 
we  were  to  jump  upon  it  we  might  shake  it." 

"  I  don't  think  there  would  be  much  chance  of  that,  and  if 
there  is  anyone  in  the  room  below  they  might  come  up  to  see 
what  we  are  doing.  We  might  fill  the  cracks  with  water  all 
round  and  by  pouring  in  more  water  from  time  to  time  it  might 
soak  in  and  soften  the  cement,  but  of  course  that  depends 
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entirely  upon  its  quality;  however  we  might  as  well  do  that 
at  once. 

They  filled  the  cracks  with  water,  drew  the  rug  over  the  place, 
and  then  returned  to  their  seats.     Presently  Akram  said : 
"We  might  try  wedges,  sahib." 

'  ,    '^^r^  °''^^*'  ^  ^'^  ""^^  ^^'""^  0'  *»^at;  and  there  are  the 
beds,  of  course. ' 

"Yes;  I  could  cut  away  some  pieces  from  the  under  part  of 
the  framework  of  one  of  the  beds." 
"  That  will  do  capitally." 

It  was  slow  work  cutting  out  a  piece  of  bamboo  sufficiently 

arge  to  make  a  couple  of  dozen  of  ..edges,  and  it  was  dark 

ong  before  Akram  had  finished.     It  took  another  three  houn, 

to  split  It  up  and  make  it  into  wedges.     As  soon  as  these  were 

completed,  they  drove  them  in  close  to  each  other  along  one 

side  of  the  stone,  pressing  them  in  with  the  haft  of  a  knife 

with  their  united  weight.     When  all  were  wedged  in  Akram 

tned  the  stone. 

"It  is  as  firm  as  ever,  sahib." 

"Yes;  I  did  not  expect  that  we  should  be  able  to  move  it 
especially  as  we  have  not  hammered  in  the  wedgea  If  it  does 
not  move  by  morning  we  must  tap  them  in,  giving  a  tap  every 
four  or  five  nunutes;  that  would  not  be  noticed;  but  I  hope  we 
shall  find  It  IS  loose  then.  You  see  the  crack  is  full  of  water 
and  so  the  wedges  will  swell  and  exercise  a  tremendous  pres! 
sure.     In  some  places  they  split  stone  like  that" 

They  threw  themselves  down  on  the  beds  and  slept  till 
morning  broke.  Percy  was  the  first  to  open  his  eyes,  and  at 
once  leapt  up,  ran  across  the  room,  moved  the  rug,  and  exa- 
mined  the  stone. 

jammed  hard  up  against  the  next  stone." 
his"£if^  ««  fina  M  ever,  sahib."  Akram  said,  trying  it  with 
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"Yes,  because  it  is  held  by  the  pressure  of  the  wedgea 
When  we  get  them  out  we  shaU  find  that  it  is  loose  from  the 

C  61X1 611  (;• 

They  found,  however,  that  there  was  no  possibiUty  of 
getting  out  the  strips  of  wood. 

aJ^  J^'  *"*  m^  u'^f  ^  Z"^''"  ^'''^  «^^-  "  As  soon  as  they  are 
dry  they  will  be  loose."  It  was,  however,  two  days  before  the 
moisture  had  evaporated  sufficiently  for  them  to  be  able  to 
draw  out  the  wedges. 

andiiftlt"*  '''  ^°*^  ^"*  °"  ^'""^  '°  ""^  *^''  "^®  "*^  ^^ 
Repeated  trials  showed  them  that  this  could  not  be  done 

they  heated  the  point  of  one  of  the  knives  in  the  flame  until 
It  had  so  far  lost  its  temper  that  they  were  able  to  bend  the 
point  over  by  pressing  it  on  one  of  the  flags.  Again  heating 
It  they  dipped  it  m  water  to  harden.    They  then  ground  the 

HnJ-T  '^T..°^*!l'  '*'"''  ""*"  '^^y  ^«'«  "^We  to  pass 
It  down  the  joint  that  the  action  of  the  wedges  had  widened. 

The  bent  point  caught  under  the  stone,  and  they  had  no 
oifliculty  m  raising  it. 

«v  ^  w  w.*^'  ^"*  '^^  ^°^''"  ^'''y  «^«I"°»ed  in  delight 
You  had  better  warm  the  knife  and  straighten  the  point  agjdn  " 

.jy  ?l'T''^  T,^''"*  ^^®'"^*y  ^°  getting  up  the  next 
stone,  which  they  had  loosened  in  a  similar  way  to  the  first 
while  waiting  for  the  wedges  to  dry.    As  soon  as  this  was  up 
they  began  cutting  into  the  cement.    The  surface  was  hard, 
h«l.  *^;,^TV**  fi^«*  ^^  little  more  than  scmtch  it;  bu 
below  they  found  it  much  sof tor  and  got  on  more  rapidly.    As 
they  removed  the  cement  they  placed  the  powder  a  handful 
at  a  time  on  the  window-siU,  and  blew  it  gradually  out  through 
the  grating.    Aftor  three  nights  of  continuous  work  they  hf d 
made  a  hole  a  foot  deep  and  come  down  upon  wooden  planking. 
"This  18  doubtless  the  ceiling  of  the  room  undemea  h^ 
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they  m  token  out  i^eTJ^t^ZJ  if^^  ^  *^«  '^'"' 
operation,  on  the  S  ™rt  TM.^f '  */' T  ~"'"™'=«» 
«  the  mortar  „.,  nSw  Sle  ,!  C  i  T"^  ""■""  '"'''' 
cutting  it  out  botwerThL  k  •  f    ^^  f  ""  "'"""">  "«'  on 

«»o,e..er2e^':4t2fl''*'»   '^^  '^  "- 

rop.a:drc^rrKrf4t.:tre;";s''r 

-a  the  ol'«l^riTl3;i'":^„'k™^Htheho.. 

feet  from  ZLund  ZT  """u"""  '"«'"<«°  »'  '"'"ty 
«ether  .iU  be  eTough!  We  ^m  L  "T"  1  '.5"?  "^""^  ^ 
hole  and  tie  the  end  to  th^-  ""^  "'  *"  ^^  """"  «>« 

.  f-uU*  ":^7„1X«»«  -,'^«  -ery  time  he  heard 

happened;  aTl!^  tit'"^  ?."'  »'  *»  ""^"y  """oe 
-f«...nda,K.S',^---X"Zt2     • 
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"  Hurrah!  Next  time  he  comes  he  will  find  the  place  emptv. 
Akram.     Now  let  us  set  to  work  at  once." 

Four  hours  of  hard  work  sufficed  to  make  a  hole  large 
enough  for  them  to  crawl  through.  The  charpoy  was  brought 
over  the  hole,  the  money  stowed  away  in  their  clothes,  and 
the  rugs  knotted.  Then,  feet  foremost*  Percy  wriggled  out 
through  the  hole,  holding  the  rope  tightly,  and  slid  down  to 
the  ground,  while  two  minutes  later  Akram  stood  beside  him. 
They  had  already  taken  off  their  turbans  and  rewound  them 
much  more  loosely,  so  as  to  resemble  closely  those  worn  in 
Cashmera  They  started  at  once  up  the  hill,  an^^  itmued 
their  course  until  they  .reached  a  wood  high  up  on  •  ^antain 

side.  They  had  already  determined  upon  their  course.  It 
was  of  the  greatest  importance  that  they  should  obtain  dresses 
of  the  country,  for  though  they  might  have  made  their  way 
along  the  hills  they  would  have  difficulty  in  buying  food, 
and  might  find  horsemen  ah-eady  posted  at  the  various  passes 
by  which  the  mountain  ranges  were  traversed.  At  daybreak 
Akram  took  off  his  long  coat,  arranged  his  clothes  in  the  fashion 
of  Cashmere  peasants,  and  started  boldly  for  the  town. 

"The  shops  will  soon  be  open,"  he  said,  "and  unless  anyone 
happens  to  go  round  to  the  back  of  our  prison,  which  is  not 
likely,  they  will  not  find  out  that  we  are  gone  until  the  man 
enters  at  nine  o'clock  with  our  food,  and  long  before  that  I 
shall  be  here  again.  You  need  not  be  uneasy  about  me,  sahib. 
Being  really  a  native  of  the  valley,  no  one  can  suspect  me  of 
being  anjrthing  else." 

Soon  after  eight  o'clock  he  returned  with  two  complete  suits, 
in  which  they  were  soon  attired.  As  the  natives  of  Cashmere 
are  fairer  than  those  of  the  plains  of  India,  it  needed  but  a 
slight  wash  of  some  dye  Akram  had  brought  up  with  him  to 
convert  Percy's  bronzed  face  to  the  proper  tint,  and  as  soon  as 
this  was  done  they  descended  the  hill  and  came  upon  the  main 
road  below  the  city.    Soon  afterwards  some  horsemen  passed 
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them,  galloping  at  a  furious  rate.  These  did  not  even  glance 
at  the  supposed  peasants,  but  continued  their  course  down  the 
valley.  Other  and  much  larger  bodies  of  horsemen  afterwards 
passed  them,  but>  like  the  first,  without  asking  a  question. 

"  Doubtless  they  think  we  have  at  least  twenty  miles  start," 
Akram  said.  "  I  expect  the  first  party  were  going  right  down 
to  the  mouth  of  the  valley,  warning  all  the  towns  and  villages 
to  be  on  the  look  out  for  us.  The  others,  when  they  think 
they  must  have  passed  us,  will  scatter  and  occupy  all  the  roads 
and  passes.  Some  of  them  will  push  on  until  almost  within 
sight  of  the  fortress,  so  as  to  catch  us  there  if  we  manage  to 
get  through  the  woods  and  pass  the  lines  of  watchers." 

At  a  leisurely  pace  they  proceeded  down  the  valley,  Akram 
sometimes  entering  into  conversation  with  peasants  they  met, 
and  going  into  shops  and  buying  provisions;  he  learnt  in  the 
villages  that  strict  orders  had  been  given  to  watch  for  a  Sikh 
with  a  young  Englishman  who  had  escaped  from  a  prison  at 
Serinagur.  Akram  joined  in  their  expressions  of  wonder  as  to 
how  an  Englishman  could  have  got  there,  and  how  the  escape 
had  been  managed,  and  mentioned  that  he  was  on  his  way  to 
visit  some  relations  at  Jummoo. 

When  near  the  mouth  of  the  valley  he  purchased  some 
cotton  cloths,  such  as  peasants  working  in  the  fields  would 
wear,  and  presently  they  put  on  these  and  left  those  behind 
them  that  had  proved  so  useful,  Percy's  skin  being  stained  brown 
wherever  exposed  by  this  more  scanty  costume.  Thus  attired 
they  issued  out  from  the  mouth  of  the  valley  and  went  forward 
into  Ghoolab  Singh's  country,  as  they  agreed  that  this  was  the 
place  where  they  were  the  least  likely  to  be  looked  for.  They 
had  been  four  days  on  their  Way  down  from  Serinagur,  and 
decided  to  travel  still  farther  west»  so  as  to  return  to  the 
fortress  from  the  side  opposite  to  that  where  a  watch  was 
likely  to  be  kept  up  for  them. 

Three  days'  more  walking,  and,  having  made  the  detour,  they 
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approached  the  fortress  on  the  west.  They  met  with  no  sag 
picioos  party  on  their  way.  and  as  they  LndeTLZZ 
road  from  the  vaUey  felt  with  delight  that  ^Ley  were  n.w  pe^ 
fectly  safe.    As  usual  the  drawbridge  was  downlnd  the  Xs 

IZk  tt  '''^/r^  '"  "^^^^'^^  '"««*^«-  '^om  the  men  on 
guard  there  As  they  went  down  the  street  they  saw  a  figure 
they  recognized  and  Percy  ran  forward  and  exclLed:     ' 

IJnop  Lai,  I  am  indeed  glad  to  see  youl    So  those  rascallv 
dacoits  did  not  kill  you  after  all?"  ^ 

d.U^hTLl'  *^u  ^t^'  ''^^^"  ^^°P  ^^  exclaimed  with 
delight.     "There  has  been  sore  grief  over  vou.     ThA  .«i      i 

has  been  in  a  terrible  state  since  /was  cTriedTn  he"  oTd 

tTG^oZT^-'T:.''''  ^'''  '^''  ^«  ^«^™«d  from  a  messed 
gep  of  Ghoolab  Smgh  that  you  had  fallen  into  the  clutches  of 
that^notonous  scamp  Goolam  Tej.    The  Banee  is  ill td  tep' 

I  wi^'i"^^?  ?"?^'''  *"^y  ^  *°^  ^«J«i««d  to  see  you  also 

I  was  glad  mdeed  that  you  were  with  the  young  saWb  f!^  i 

knew  you  to  be  a  man  of  resources."  ^  '  ^°'  ^ 

"It  was  the  young  sahib  himself  who  devised  th«  nlo«  i, 

"You  cannot  enter  here,  fellow"  a  sarvAnt  «,«m        i. 
"Well,  ancle,  he«  I  am."  he  exol^med.  «  he  entered  the 
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s:LT'rht;if^:r''"'^''^^-  ^^^^^^^^^-^^^ 

W  ^l*  ^®'T  '.'  '^  ^'*''  ^  *^«  '^^^g"'^^ »    Welcome  back,  my 
boy,  a  thousand  times  1    But  before  you  tell  me  anything  come 

d^oL  '^    ^'"^      ""      '  ''''''  ^*  y**^  ^'^°e  «*"-^d  off  by 
The  Eanee'8  delight  at  seeing  Percy  was  unbounded,  and  it 
wa.  some  time  before  she  and  her  husband  could  sil  down 
quietly  and  listen  to  his  story. 

brought  It  to  a  conclusion.  «  You  have  had  a  bad  time  of  it. 
P  rcy;  but  I  doubt  if  your  aunt  and  I  have  not  had  a  worse 
Of  course,  I  was  a  good  ded  troubled  when  I  heard  that  you 
were  can:ied  off;  but  as  to  that  Bhop  Lai  could  tell  us  nothfng 
having  been  shot  down  at  once,  .nd  so  hacked  that  he  knew 
nothing  of  what  took  place  until  he  was  revived  by  water 
being  poured  down  his  throat.     Throe  traders  coming  along 

they  learned  from  him  who  he  was  and  what  had  occurred 

iT/-      T^^  ^"  ^"'^"^^  """^  h^d  ^"^  ^-'--ied  here  in  a 
dhoolte    They  reported  that  they  had  seen  nothing  of  you  and 

2:  :lotZ  ''  T  I''!  ^^'  "^^^  ^'  ^^^^  ^  troop  of  hor'se  to 
the  spot  where  they  had  found  your  man,  and  as.  after  a  most 

thTt  T?k"'  "'^^^  '^'  ^'  *-^«  «^^^-d.  ^elZlnZ 
that  you  had  been  carried  off.  "uviuuea 

thl!,lt/l'°""?  •?'  '■"™'  "'  *»  ^^  '«  ^O"""  distance,  bat 
then  lost  them  just  as  it  was  becoming  dark.   As  they  had  had 

tarns,  we  gave  up  the  pursuit  and  .etumed  herl  I  made  sure 
that  m  the  mommg  I  should  receive  a  message  from  the  «3 
demanding  ,  ransom  for  you.  bu^as  the  day  lent  on  I  becaZ 

Z'X'T'/'.'S  *°  "~  ""»''  "»  ""'  »W  m^ght  noHe 
d«!om  but  fellow,  in  the  pay  of  Ghoolab.    It  certwnly  ,Ud 
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not  Mem  hke  y  that  he  could  have  heard  that  you  would  bo  on 
your  way  b„k;  but  hi,  men  might  have  been  thwefor  weeb 
for  he  would  gue«  that  when  the  war  waa  over  you  wo^dt 
making  your  way  back  here  agaia 

over  the  country  but  could  obtain  no  new.  whatever,  and  w« 
gettmg  m  a  terrible  etato  of  mind  when  a  man  rode  in  witH 

you  were  in   he  power  of  dacoite  eomewhere  among  the  moun- 

Tm  but'  Zt  b  "  "  T'^  '"  ' '""«  ""'  *««""  ""k  '»  M 
tnem,  but  that  he  would  use  every  effort  to  do  so,  and  would 

either  by  f  oi-ce  or  bribery  obtain  you  and  restore  yo,^  Tl.  on  my 
l^  """I,'' ""dertaketo  resign  the  government  that  I  heuin 
iefiMce  of  the  orders  of  the  durbar  As  a  rebel,  he  felt  dilt 
he  shou'a  not  be  iustiCed  in  e«rting  himself  on  my  behlS 
but  If  I  would  submit  t,  the  orders  of  the  durlarTe  w2 
guarantee  that  my  past  conduct  should  be  overlXd td  th" 
,ou  should  be  restored  to  me.  I  had  verv  litU.  I^f  ly.1 
you  were  already  in  the  ^oundrel".  h  Jl^wh  n  hf  "»t  tt! 

i'd^^s'"'  T'""  '  ""  *»'  •»«  had  m.  o^ae  htp 
I  don  t  suppose  he  e^ted  a  direct  answer  to  his  proL^Jj' 
«d  he  did  not  get  one.  I  sent  an  answer  back  ZTiZL 
«ady  to  pay  any  reasonable  sum  for  your  r.n«m  w 
M  for  ^signing  my  governorship  «,d  handinT"^;  the 
fortress,  I  wished  to  know  what  ga„antee  he  S  offer  that 
I  should  be  permitted  to  retire  from  the  PunZk  •  .  . 
wUh  my  famUy  »d  treasure.    To  if  J  !:^^^\:^^Z 

XnnMi-d^^rt:^-.^':teH 

My.  I  should  require  that  you  should  be  S^ded  ov^  "I" 
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pnor  to  my  evacuating  the  fortresa  To  this  I  received  no 
answer.  I  thought  perhaps  he  was  waiting  for  a  reply  from 
Lahore,  but  I  now  understand  that  before  the  messenger  re- 
turned with  my  second  letter  you  had  already  slipped  through 
his  fingers  I  should  have  liked  to  have  seen  him  when  he 
received  the  news  of  your  escape.  Now,  Percy,  tell  us  all 
about  your  adventures  since  you  left  u&  There  was  no  believ- 
ing  any  of  the  reports  that  reached  us  about  the  various  battles 
I  know  of  course,  that  the  Sikhs  must  have  been  thoroughly 
thrashed,  or  we  should  never  have  had  a  British  occupation  of 
Lahora     Beyond  that  I  really  know  nothing  for  certain." 

It  took  some  time  for  Percy  to  describe  all  the  military 
operations.  ' 

"I  knew  that  it  would  be  so,"  the  colonel  said  gleefully 
when  he  concluded.  "  I  told  them  over  and  over  again  that  if 
they  thought,  because  they  had  won  victories  over  the  Afghans 
and  other  tribes,  that  they  were  a  match  for  the  English  they 
were  completely  mistaken. 

"They  scoffed  at  the  idea  of  defeat;  but  now  they  find  that 
I  was  right,  and  so  was  old  Runjeet  Singh.    These  fellows  have 
plenty  of  courage  and  plenty  of  dash,  but  though  a  good  many 
tnousand  have  been  drilled  in  our  fashion  they  cannot  be  called 
soldiers.    They  have  no  generals  and  no  oflBcers  to  speak  of  and 
when  It  came  to  fighting  they  would  be  nothing  better  than  a 
mob^    Still  our  fellows  must  have  fought  well  to  turn  them  out 
of  their  strong  intrenchments.    In  the  open  field  I  had  no  doubt 
whatever  as  to  the  result,  but  behind  earthworks  discipline 
does  not  go  for  much,  and  a  brave  fellow  who  is  a  good  shot 
counts  for  nearly  m  much  as  a  trained  soldier.     Now  you  may 
as  well  get  yourself  into  decent  clothes  again,  Percy,  aid  while 
you  are  doing  that  I  will  go  out  and  see  your  m'in,  and  tiu 
him  that  I  am  well  pleased  with  his  conduct,  and  th^t  he  and 
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self  had  promised  toTL   7         ,   °  governor-general  him- 
^        promised  to  apply  at  onee  for  »  dyil  appointment  for 

"  T^t'nT,^'"'  ""■"'"'"e  of  doing,  uncle !» 

Eeient  at  lahl^'S'tW  "  7S°~  ''  '^  "«  »  British 
a>ore  permanenUyJ;  iL  r     ^'"^"^^  '"'"»  '^''  """"» 

cert  J  that  ^tZ  ltlerrhT.ra're" 'V'  """"^ 
With  us  and  surrendering  thl  rv  f  ^  ^^^  ^^^""S  peace 
turned  out  anrnrobaWv  ^^^[  ^°'^'  *^«>^  ^^"^d  be 

retired.     WeU  wfth  a^^^^^  massacred  the  moment  the  troops 

a  great  exS'u^l'  Bri^tf  r'"'  fl'''  *"^  ^^'^^^  '<> 
regular  amy.  Lahore  ^Ub/.T"'  T^  ^^''""^  ^««des  no 
there  is  only  GhooTab^  H^^^^^^^^^^  '"  ^'*  "^^  *^°««-    So 

yet,  and  I  have  no  Soubt  he  l"     ""'^  '' n*^°  ^^  ^"  P^"*^«« 

fore  long  there  will  b«  L  ..        '  ^'  """^  ^  ^«  ^^  ^^at  be- 
vug  mere  will  be  another  war.  whirh  v^u  ^^a  • 

by  force.    HemtrcoltarTdaryttult^^"-™ 
smataon  again,  but  I  shall  be  on  my  gua^d*^      '""'  *^  ""^ 

Weltln^^lrrgtur^e?"^"""  "'  "■«^'«- 
tiouifgr^^  ™"  ''°'  "^  "<"'•     ^'«"  «  the  nae  0,  ,„«,. 

prnftiaXTalf  b::ii:ts''^;?  "■"''■  "■"-  «-^  -■^i 

fort  You  areL  recrSg  rw^aC":  ''""^  "  ''« 
get  plenty  of  men  well  kno™  inftel-swi  iT.r"  ™"" 
you  could  .eep  assassins  ou,  wl^t^ melryl^:^! 
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18  admitted  withm  the  walls  until  after  he  has  given  a  sati«far 

get  men  to  undertake  so  hazardous  a  business." 
sented  t^  It  thoroughly  agreed  with  Percy  the  colonel  con- 
sented  to  make  more  rigid  rules,  although  still  maintaining  his 
opinion  that  no  precautions  of  the  sort  would  be  of  thSte 
avail  in  keeping  a  determined  man  from  entering  the  i^fe 

"  tL  oT^^^^^^^^^    u  ^'  "^^  '^'  ^^^^^  ^«  ^^  brought. 
,     The  old  fox  still  hopes  to  catch  you  again.  Percy-  he 
Bimply  continues  negotiations,  and  asks  what  gua  antee  i  can 
offer  on  my  pai-t  that  I  will  retire  from  the  forfress  if  you  are 
as  I  demand,  given  up  to  me  before  I  surrender.    I  wiU  nut 
him  out  of  his  agony."  ^  P"* 

So  the  colonel  wrote  a  short  note  to  the  effect  that  his  nephew 
had  returned,  and  having  informed  him  who  was  the  Sd 
nto  whose  hands  he  had  fallen,  there  was  no  longer  any  !^d 
for  any  further  negotiations  on  the  subject.  ^ 

yon  must  be  doubly  careful  now.  Eoland,"  the  Kanee  aaid 
when  her  husband  told  her  what  he'  had  writt^^  to  gIo  :^^^ 

He  has  always  been  your  bitter  enemy,  but  he  will  be  more 
so  than  ever  now  I  do  beg  that  you  wiU^gain  hLllt  gXd 
you  had  during  the  siege,  aad  that  you  will  have  the  Two  Z! 
who  have  proved  so  faithful  to  Pefcy  tole^alwajsTtX 
entrance  to  our  apartments."  ^       ^        '^® 

"I  hate  being  guarded,"  the  colonel  said:  "still   if  it  will 

When  the  officers  of  the  garrison  understood  that  Ghoolab 
had  agam  been  foiled,  there  was  a  general  opinion  thar^o 

""xL^r  w";.'"  *'^  "^°"*^'«  '^^'y  could  c;b^^:Lr; 

oolnn  1  "^  ^\^^  ^"^  ^*"^«d  out  most  vigilantly  fS 

colonel  was  so  much  beloved  by  his  men  that  Sch  conddered 
himself  personaUy  responsible  for  his  safety.T^  Xw 
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might  be  the  story  ^old  by  Btrangera  arriving  at  the  gate,  they 
were  not  allowed  to  pass  until  the  trader  or  other  person  they 
wished  to  see  was  brought  down  to  the  gate  to  vouch  for  the 
truth  of  the  statement. 

During  the  next  three  months  seven  or  eight  men  whose 
story  proved  tf'  be  false  were  seized  and  imprisoned.  The 
officers  were  ail  in  favour  of  applying  torture  to  them  to 
extract  the  trut'i,  but  the  colonel  would  not  hear  of  it. 

"  I  will  have  ao  c^e  tortured  in  my  district.  Su'^h  a  thing 
has  never  been  done  to  my  knowledge  since  I  was  appointed 
governor  ten  years  ago,  and  I  won't  have  it  begun  now.  In 
the  second  place,  you  cannot  depend  in  the  slightest  upon  any- 
thing that  may  be  told  under  torture.  And  lastly,  if  I  knew 
it  for  certain,  as  I  think  it  probable,  that  they  were  agents  of 
Ghoolab,  I  should  really  be  none  the  wiser.  They  came  here 
with  a  false  story,  and,  therefore,  for  no  good  purpose.  Conse- 
quently they  should  be  punished.  Therefore,  let  each  man  who 
is  convicted  of  lying  be  kept  for  a  week  in  the  cells;  then  give 
him  a  sound  flogging,  shave  oflf  his  hair,  moustache,  and  beard, 
and  turn  him  out  That  will  be  quite  enough  to  deter  other 
people  from  following  his  example." 

This  decision  met  with  generid  approval,  and  was  in  each  case 
carried  into  effect,  the  shaven  men  being  turned  out  from  the 
gates  amid  the  gibes  and  jeers  of  the  soldiers,  with  many 
threats  of  what  would  happen  if  they  were  again  found  in 
the  neighbourhood. 

Six  months  after  his  return  to  the  fortress  Percy  received  a 
letter  (forwarded  to  him  by  Mr.  Henry  Lawrence,  the  Resident  at 
Lahore,  from  the  Court  of  Directors),  saying  that  in  accordance 
with  the  very  strong  recommendation  of  tiie  governor-general 
he  had  been  appointed  to  the  Civil  Service  of  the  Company  on 
the  date  of  his  attaining  his  nineteenth  birthday,  that  a  note 
had  also  been  made  of  his  willingness  to  serve  at  an  earlier 
period  if  required,  and  that  instructions  had  been  given  to  that 
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effect  to  the  Resident  at  Lahore,  who  was  aathorized  to  employ 
him  if  required,  in  which  case  his  appointment  would  date  from 
the  day  of  his  commencing  service 

The  time  passed  pleasantly  to  Percy.  He  rode,  practised 
shooting  and  sword  exercise,  and  worked  for  several  hours  a 
day  at  the  Pathan  language,  in  which,  hy  the  end  of  eighteen 
months,  he  had  become  almost  as  efficient  as  in  Punjaubi,  for, 
there  being  several  Afghans  among  the  officers,  he  was  enabled 
to  learn  it  colloquially.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he  wrote  to  the 
Resident  at  Lahore  saying  that  he  was  now  well  up  in  Pathan, 
and  thought  it  right  to  inform  him  of  this  in  case  any  occasion 
should  arise  for  the  use  of  his  services  on  the  northern  frontier. 

Six  months  later  hv  received  a  letter  from  Sir  Philip  Currie, 
who  had  just  succeeded  Mr.  Lawrence  as  Resident,  stating  that 
he  had  been  requested  by  Mr.  Agnew,  who  was  going  as  politi- 
cal officer  to  Mooltan,  to  furnish  him  with  an  assistant  capable 
of  speaking  both  Punjaubi  and  Pathan  fluently.  The  Resident 
added  that  from  what  he  had  heard  of  Mr.  Groves'  or  duct 
during  the  campaign,  and  from  the  strong  manner  in  which  the 
governor-general  had  personally  recommended  him  to  the  Court 
of  Directors,  and  the  very  favourable  terms  in  which  his  friend 
Mr.  FuUarton  had  more  than  once  spoken  of  him,  he  would  be 
well  fitted  to  undertake  the  duties  of  assistant  to  Mr.  Agnew. 
Having  been  authorized  by  the  Court  of  Directors  to  appoint 
him  at  any  time  to  a  post  where  his  services  might  be  useful, 
he  had  therefore  much  pleasure  in  now  nominating  him  Mr. 
Agnew's  assistant. 
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CHAPTER   XIV. 
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were  to  ^.omp.ny  him  „  hi  JrylT         ^  "  ^''"'  ""•^ 

i.  here.  Still  it  wm  be  !  ch^l™  '  -.  r"  '"''  *■""•«  "  '' 
time.  I  ehall  h.re  t^  ride  „1  JZ^^f^u  '  '"PP"""  *>""  «>■»»- 
district.    Your  being  "  Path  n  w^.^"""*"  *"  ""  '""P''  ■■»  «•» 

C^hmere  got  me  ontTtbt^^Zt'r'  "''"f  »»««™  of 
you  will  be  able  to  eather  ttllT  ""^    ^  »  P""""* 

l.rgelycompo.edofVrel'Cr^Sfl*''  ''°^"""™  '» 
"■ey  yoa  wiU  take  your  «ms  wS  L.  k  T™'  °'' '"'"  our- 

^^^ior...  fhere  J't^ll^^ ^ rpe:^^-- 

Pat;^oTarr;u'S„r  flt^,„Sh"t^^  '«<?•  "T^.e 
eiceptioa  The  poDulation  „f  m  '..  ^"^  '"'"P  ^"I  "  an 
turbulent  of  tUn^^Z^tt^v""-  'f  t'«  *'''  °°»' 
your  ho.,e,  sahib.  I  4^0™  is^!  p?'*'  J""  '"'U  >»i» 
The  one  you  ride  now  is  Ig^  „„"  L  ir''""  ®"!,«'''»  ''"'les. 

"My  uncle  has  just  JT2\tl    ^  ^°°^  "  ^'''^''■" 
■»ore  useful  to  «,e  than  SZJ    ^""'^    °»  »»J"  "  ""I  be 

"Then,  aahib,  you  need  ne^r  fear  being  caught  when  you 
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•re  once  on  his  harlr      v^^      •.,    , 

not .  ho™  Tn  thrLri!t  l'^'*  t'-«  colonel',  weight  there  i. 

:sS:"„^S;t\r4""""  '"^""^  '"'  *'"  -"  '^«' 

-rith  the  ho™.,"  he  ."  d  r^hV™     "r'  "«'"'  '"™8  P'^^ 
•Iw»ys  be  with  hta  ^d  t  .       .     ?°  "  """^  <"  y»»  »«" 
mounted  if  hi,  folWe?,  Jlo.T  "  '"'  *  '""'<*  '»  ^  "«« 
»«y  that  either  of  thChoZ  oo 'T  ^  "'*  •''r-    ^ «'''  -»' 
were  pressed,  but  at  leL?  vor^n  «  ^  ,  •"  "?  "'*  ^''«"'  «  « 
The  men  ;»„  „ve   'yld  J^tTth.     '"*»'«»  «»  f-^l^r." 
the  Indi«,  irregular  «valr,tIv?i'';;T-      ^^  '*''''">  '"•» 
«q"ipments,  and  ft  wmT™ ',f     ''°''  """"•  '""'  >•»"«»  and 
-ounted.    To  be  he";;,,^™' f  /"T"?.,''"'''  '°  ">»  "«" 
the  hardiness  of  the  natr.  W      •7°.*''  '""  ""»«'  ■"■"■"g 
their  English  .irHas  an  unTo  T^  *'"? '""''''  ""^  'P^'^  of 
pressed  their  thank,  I  Z  ra'Z.ttL'l''"""'  ''''  '""^  «■ 

Percy  and  his  two  men  st^^Vt^ir.'r''  ™  "'"^^"y- 
rode  by  long  s.age.  do^T^ahl  '^'"''"  ""'  """""S  '»'' 

innr':?r!:ra.turttr?r''^^«"^'»^''^^™ 

good  deal,  the  fe  ling  wt  ZSj^jf  ""'"  """«'  <'»™  » 
British,  who  stilL  at  thrir  ^   ^  "  '""  "g«m»t  the 

»d  the  durbar,  mar:t^tdTf::^erLl°'  f  °  "'"'""- 
young  maharajah'.  authority  Tl  ..  °?  *"  "■??»"  the 
avoid  attention  untfl  thev  r«.i!j  !?  ™"'<*«'  advisable  to 

they  a^ved  there  P4:^rt:tte^-     ^  ^ - 
I -glad  you  have  oon,e,  Mr.  Grove  "ItEesident  said 
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h«"J'"f/'^°'''  ""f  *''°"  ^'^  y°"^  ^«*<«r.  "'.  the  day  on  which 
he  would  set  outj  but  I  came  down  as  rapidly  as  I  couTd  in 
order  to  catch  him  here  if  possible."  At  this  moml  a  gentle 

?hTv  h  T/"?  ^'''''  "^'^  *  y^""S  offi««'.  entered  the  roo«I 
They  hesitated  on  seeing  that  the  Resident  was  engaged. 

Come  m.  Mr.  Agnew,"  Sir  Frederick  Currie  said      «Thi« 

IS  Mn  Groves.     He  has  come  down  post-haste  toTl  up  hL 

appointment  as  your  assistant."  ^  ^ 

"I  am  very  glad  that  you  have  arrived  in  time,  Mr  Groves   I 

IZ.^u      Frederick  by  his  predecessor,  and  shall  be  verv 

I^Ut  l""VZ  T**°°^'  ^^^«  "  ^•^"^n^nt  Anderson  of 
the  1st  Bombay  Fusiliers,  who  also  accompanies  me  We  tin 
We  Sir  Frederick  to  his  work  at  presen  a^d  ta^oTer 
ma  ters  I  need  not  ask  if  you  are  well  mounted."  he  went  on 
when  they  were  seated  in  another  room;  "the  spe  d  ^t^whi^h 
you  have  come  down  shows  that.  Are  there  any  prTparSs 
you  want  to  make  in  the  way  of  hiring  servanter^  ^  ' 

I  have  two  excellent  men,  sir.    They  were  with  my  uncle 

paign.    ihey  are  thoroughly  trustworthy,  are  up  to  their  woH^ 
m  every  way.  and  have  plenty  of  courage."        ^  '"^ 

You  are  fortmiate,  Mr.  Groves,  in  getting  two  such  men 

«th^  part,  of  Indi.  a«  of  Uttl,  Z^  Z\ZT^o^Z 
"Nothing,  «r.    I  know,  of  cou«e.  tht  Mool»j'.  conduct 


WM  very  doubtful  dorine  tha  I-t  .  ''*' 

force  oomiug  from  &^d^  li,  7  "^''"'  ^"•"'  N«P«^" 
••eddied  with.    I d„ uottoo^  ■' r  ^^  *^  """8  ^  •-« 
"A.  you  know  h»  .„       j^^"""*  "O"  *"■>  that" 

18«.     He  u.miul^litdT'7  ^r"  *«  ''"»'«».  i» 
Bttle  doubt  that  he  wouTd T™  ,T"*  ■•"'  "■««  ™  «ry 
"e.  hi,  opportunityr^d^™  *f^"  P-f  »  *«  w„  h«i  h^ 
•veiy  mw  he  could  pU"n  tie  fold  /.i"'"'^  **  ^^  "'"' 
wo  were  crushed  hfe  govemLent'^r  S?  r*^"""  *"»»•« 
pendent  of  th.t  of  jJZ    ^        ^  ^  "Itogether  inde- 
»rmy  overawed  hto  .t  tha't  tfaTe   T?V'  *^™'"*'  ^apier". 
Uhore  a  l„go  ,„„  „f  n,„„™"^'„.„^  h«d  promfaed  to  pay  to 
the  durbar  of  his  euccession  to^-  7.^  ""  """^^l&m  by 
once  firmly  e.t.bli.hedTfth^j^l'!^''''^'  "^"e;  •>«  when 
•mounti  «.d  with  the  .™l  fc  ."'t?"*  !°  ^  the  stipulated 
w«  unable  to  compel  ^Z  1 1^  "'  T""^  *«  d"''" 
reguhr  revenue  of  the  pwwufe  '  ""  ^  ^  ^  the 

thi'^r^^teotnt  t!  '::tT "'  *' """« •*«' 

jend  a  force  .gdnst  him     C,,"?  i    ""  "^P^Kn  WM  to 
'e«ted  it      Henry  U^rencf  ^I^^' i?T"'  "^^P'^ely  <•«■ 
""•tter,  were  am/ged  on"h  bl^h^M    f  .»«>«»«<".  «nd 
»  conddemble  .mount  of  ^  ^f  f  "^'"J  *»»"  P«y  "p 
from  laat  autumn,  pav  a  L^^  ^  '''»""•  '<"■  three  years 
he  paid  a  visit  he;e%  *  prl  ~r"?-     ^"'  ^-"^^ 
."cceeded  his  brother  Hen^yTp^M  ^f  ^r™"*-  ""-e  """d 
ffve  up  hi.  portion  as  DewaTof  M    ^  *"  '^  ""ked  to 
his  reason  being  that  bvibH  """"*»  »»d  its  province 

his  f 'e™ment^t'thf  ^*  ht 'oI.'^XTV'"'  ^^  »"« 
fered  greatly  with  his  powfr  of  t^S*"  ^»"'  ^"el"  i-ter- 

"  Lawrence  recommenrf«rf      "«anon. 
-•nation;  but  heiSd^^  ^Tdi^ '".•'^  ''°'  "«  "eter- 
(W,  """  "'"'"'8  "n  hi,  resignation  to  the 
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durbar.  They  at  first  refused  it,  but  after  some  negotiations  it 
was  accepted  on  the  understanding  that  it  should,  for  a  time, 
remain  secret.  When,  six  months  later,  in  the  beginning  of 
March,  1848,  Mr.  Lawrence  was  about  to  give  up  his  post  to  Sir 
Frederick  Ourrie,  the  former  wrote  to  Moohraj  saying  that  if 
he  wished  to  reconsider  his  resignation  he  had  now  the  oppor- 
tunity of  withdrawing  it.  Upon  hisreply  that  he  had  notchanged 
his  mind.  Sir  Frederick  took  the  matter  up  and  laid  it  before 
the  durbai,  who  had  hitherto,  in  accordance  with  the  agreement 
between  Lawrence  and  Moolraj,  remained  in  ignorance  that  the 
latter  had  persisted  in  giving  in  his  resignation.  The  durbar, 
who  I  have  no  doubt  were  glad  enough  to  be  rid  of  a  governor 
whose  power  and  ambition  rendered  him  very  formidable, 
accepted  the  resignation,  and  have  appointed  Khan  Singh  in  his 
place.  He  sets  out  to-morrow  with  us  for  his  new  govern- 
ment. We  take  with  us  as  our  escort  a  regiment  composed 
of  Ghoorkas  in  the  Sikh  pay  six  hundred  strong,  about  the 
same  number  of  Lahore  Sikh  cavaby,  and  a  battery  of  native 

artillery. 

"Such  a  force  as  this  is  not,  of  course,  required  for  our 
protection  on  the  roa(',  but  is  intended  as  a  garrison  for 
Mooltan,  where,  for  aught  we  know,  the  people  may  view  the 
change  of  governors  with  disapprobation.  You  know  yourself, 
Mr.  Groves,"  he  added  with  a  smile,  "that  governors  are  not 
always  amenable  to  orders  from  Lahore." 

Percy  laughed.  "That  is  true,  sirj  I  believe  it  is  often  the 
case.  My  uncle  often  said  he  would  give  up  the  governor- 
ship as  soon  as  a  maharajah  with  power  to  keep  order  was 
firmly  seated  on  the  throne;  but  to  have  given  it  over  when 
there  was  neither  law  nor  order  would  have  been  to  have 
given  up  his  life  as  well  as  the  fortress.  He  has  always 
recognized  the  authority  of  the  durbar  in  all  other  matters, 
and  has  sent  th«  reveni.es  in  regularly,  deducting  only  the 
actual  amount  of  pay  given   to  his  troopp   and   his  own 
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pay  as  governor,  according  to  the  terns  of  his  appointment 
by  Runjeet  Singh." 

"Yes;  I  am  aware  that  he  has  done  so,"  Mr.  Agnew  said. 
"The  matter  was  brought  up  at  the  first  durbar  I  attended, 
by  one  of  Ghoolab  Singh's  party,  and  I  was  asked  whether  I 
would  givo  my  approval  to  a  force  being  sent  against  your 
unclej  but  as  both  the  Lawrences  strongly  protested  against 
civil  war  when  the  matter  was  brought  before  them  one  after 
the  other,  I  threw  my  weight  altogether  against  such  a  pro- 
ject, especially  at  the  present  time  when  there  will  be  trouble 
at  Mooltan.     But,  indeed,  the  majority  of  the  durbar  were 
equally  opposed  to  any  action  being  taken,  first  upon  the 
ground  that  the  revenue  was  punctually  paid  by  Colonel 
Groves,  which  was  much  more  than  could  be  said  for  most 
of  the  other  sirdars;  and  in  the  second  place,  because  the  fort 
had  already  repulsed  an  attack  by  fifteen  thousand  of  the 
regulars,  or  as  they  call  them  Khalsa  troops,  with  great  loss, 
and  that  another  attempt  might  prove  equally  disastrous.   But 
at  bottom  I  think  the  real  reason  for  the  oppositiou  to  the 
proposal  was   that»   were   your  uncle   to   be  succeeded  by 
Ghoolab  Singh's  son,  the  district  would  virtually  become  part 
of  Cashmere,  and  Ghoolab's  power  is  already  much  too  great 
and  threatening.    From  the  instructions  left  by  the  two  Law- 
rences for  the  guidance  of  their  successors,  I  know  that  upon 
this  ground  alone,  if  upon  no  other,  they  opposed  any  opera- 
tion that  would  tend  to  increase  Ghoolab  Singh's  dangerous 
authority." 

"At  what  time  do  we  mount  to-morrow,  Mr.  Agnew f" 
"  We  do  not  mount  at  alL  Our  party,  with  our  servants  and 
baggage,  will  go  down  the  river  in  boats.  The  troops  will 
march,  and  we  shall  join  each  other  at  the  Eedgah,  a  mile  or  so 
from  the  fort  of  Mooltan.  There  will  be  a  boat  for  ourselves, 
one  for  our  servants  and  baggage,  and  a  flat  for  our  horses." 
"  That  will  be  much  more  pleasant,  sir,  than  a  march  through 
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the  heat     I  enjoyed  my  journey  up  from  Calcutta  by  water 
very  much  indeed." 

The  journey  was  performed  by  easy  stages,  as  the  rate  of 
travel  by  the  boats  had  to  be  timed  by  that  of  the  troops;  but 
on  the  18th  of  April  they  arrived  at  the  Eedgah,  a  spacious 
Mohammedan  building,  round  which  the  troops  had  akeady 
pitched  their  camp.  Upon  the  journey  Percy  had  been  able 
to  be  of  considerable  service  to  the  party  in  their  communi- 
cations with  the  natives  at  the  various  points  at  which  they 
stopped.  Mr.  Agnew  and  Lieutenant  Anderson  hau  both  some 
knowledge  of  the  language,  but  were  unable  to  converse  with 
anything  like  the  facility  that  he  had  attained.  Mr.  Agnew 
had  with  him  several  momshis  to  translate  for  him  and  to  act 
as  clerks.  The  conversation  in  the  boat  had  naturally  turned 
upon  the  subject  of  Moolraj's  probable  course. 

"I  am  wholly  unable  to  understand,"  Mr.  Agnew  said,  the 
first  time  the  matter  was  discussed,  "what  the  man's  object  is 
in  resigning  the  governorship.    It  is,  of  course,  less  profitable 
than  it  was,  owing  in  the  first  place  to  certain  districts  being 
taken  from  his  jurisdiction,  and  in  the  second,  because  the 
right  of  appeal  to  Lahore  by  persons  who  consider  themselves 
oppressed  renders  it  impossible  for  him  to  carry  his  exactions  to 
so  great  an  extent  as  before.    Had  Moolraj  been  a  peace-loving 
man  I  should  understand  his  resigning  an  office  he  considered 
no  longer  profitable;  but  he  is  an  ambitious  one,  and  has  always 
been  credited  with  the  desire  and  intention  of  one  day  making 
himself  independent  of  Lahore,  just  as  Ghoolab  has  done.    His 
natural  course  tToulc  have  been  to  announce  that  he  could  not 
aflford  to  pay  so  hoavy  a  sum  annually,  and  to  declare  that  if 
pressed  he  should  defend  himself;  especially  as,  on  the  last  oc- 
casion, he  defeated  the  troops  sent  from  Lahore.     Resignation 
means  the  annihilation  of  his  hopes,  and  a  descent  from  the 
rank  of  dwwan  to  that  of  a  sirdar  of  no  great  consideration. 
His  conduct  is  an  entire  mystery  to  me.     It  is  the  very  last 
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^JZ  Tt  ^'?  '""^'^^  ^^^"^  *  "»°  oi  his  character 
If  It  had  only  been  decided  in  a  moment  of  irritation  I  Tuld 
have  understood  it;  but  it  is  six  month^  sinc<  he  Lt  sent 
in  h,s  resignation;  he  has  again  and  again  had  oppor"«„  ties 

ItKClLg^l"'- ''''''-'  ^"  -^^^^^^'  ^^-  ^0  yo^ 

oew&a  icphed.     "I  do  not  see  what  design  he  could  have  in 
thus  ma^ntaming  his  resignation  if  he  did'not  in^nd  t^y 

"That  is  the  point,"  Mr.  Agnew  said  thoughtfully.     «« If  he 

r^me  f  T  '''  'l^  °1  "'^"^°°  ^«  -"''  have'done  so  a 
t"' '  ^^  '*^  *^''  ^'^  ''°*^P^  *'«  ^«"  P*id  *»d  devoted 

rJarli'/'T  "''"'''  *"  *'""S '«  ^««'>'"  Lieutenant  Anderson 
remarked,  « ,t  seems  to  me  that  he  could  only  have  pretended 

force  with  his  successor,  and  yet  something  less  than  an  army 

IZT  '^'  ^'  '"^^^^  ^*^^  «"'P"««^  -d  destroyed  i^Td 
thus  have  scored  a  material  and  moral  success  to  begin  with 
He  would  scarcely  have  calculated  upon  his  successor  S 
accompanied  by  three  British  officers."  ^ 

dol?**  iT  '''""  *  ^"^''''^^  explanation,  Anderson.     No 

frf  !  r.!       "*",?  r  '*''"'"«  "P  ^^^^  ^^«^^«  hundred  troops 
and  a  battery  will  have  altogether  destroyed  his  calculatiZ 
for  although  he  might  feel  himself  strong  enough  to  dTfv 
Lah^re^  now  ttu.t  (h.  resources  of  the  ,c.  .riLent  a^  so^iZ 
ished,  he  would  never  be  mad  enough    o  think  th.t,  he  cruTd 
oppose  with  the  remotest  hope  of  success  the  powe.  of  EngC  » 
Upon  the  moniing  after  their  arrival  at  i:> ugah   £rai 
rode  m  with  a  small  party  of  his  officers  and  hadim  inte^  ew 
^th  Mr.  Agnew.     He  expressed  his  satisfaction  tha   his  sue 
cesser  had  amved,  and  that  h.  should  now  be  relieved  of  a 
government  that  was  burdensome  to  hin.     He  sIm  that  he 
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would  return  in  the  afternoon,  when  he  would  inform  them  of 
tli?5  a  angements  he  had  made  for  handing  over  the  fort  on  the 
foiiowing  morning.  Ihis  fi-amm  he  fulfilled,  and  the  arrange- 
mentvj  wei  a  then  completed  fov  the  fort  to  be  transferred  to 
Khan  Singh  o  vily  the  next  morning,  Moolraj  saying  that  he 
himsolf  would  be  pres  t»t  to  see  that  matters  went  off  smoothly. 
That  evening  when  Percy  went  to  his  room  he  found  his  two 
men  waiting  for  him  there. 

"What  are  you  sitting  up  fori"  he  asked.  "You  know  I 
never  want  yon  after  dinner." 

"We  wantel  to  speak  to  you,  sahib,"  Bhop  Lai  said.  "Is 
it  true  that  the  fort  is  to  be  handed  over  to-morrow  momine 
to  Khan  Singh  1'  ^ 

"It  is  quite  tru- ,  Bhop  Lai;  the  arrangements  have  all  been 
made  with  Moolraj  this  afternoon." 
"And  will  you  go  into  the  fort  with  Khan  Singh,  sahib?" 
"No.    Mr.  Agnew  and  Lieutenant  Anderson  are  going  with 
him;  and  as  there  are  arrangements  to  be  made  for  the  purchase 
of  provisions  for  the  troops,  and  other  matters,  Mr.  Agnew  asked 
me  to  remain  hera" 
"That  is  a  comfort  indeed,  sahib." 
"  Why  so?    Do  you  think  there  is  going  to  be  trouble ?" 
"I  don't  know  that  there  will  be  trouble  to-morrow,  sahib; 
I  cannot  say  what  the  plans  of  Moolraj  are;  but  there  is  going 
to  be  trouble.    You  told  me  this  morning  to  try  and  find  out 
the  sentiments  of  the  people,  so  I  dressed  myself  as  a  peasant 
and  went  boldly  into  the  town.     Everyone  there  thinks  there 
will  be  fighting.    They  say  the  troops  will  never  accept  Khan 
Singh  as  their  de   :  ■  instead  of  Moolraj,  and  the  hudrrmhes  of 
the  city  all  seem  1    '  «  of  the  same  opinion. 

"They  '  e  H'  ,  they  say,  going  to  submit,  like  the  people 
of  Lahore,  '  ,^v  governed  by  a  man  who  is  but  a  servant  of 
the  Feringiij.  What  they  will  do  I  don't  know,  but  the 
place  is  all  ir  *  v.    r  oar,  and  I  greatly  fear  there  will  be  trouble. 
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No^  that  wc  know  you  are  going  to  remain  here,  we  shall  no 
longer  be  anxious.  The  Ghoorkas  and  the  guns  can  defend  the 
place  if  the  Sikh  cavalry  go  over,  and  at  any  rate  we  will  have 
Sheik  and  our  own  horses  saddled  and  in  readiness  either  for 
fighting  or  flight" 

The  next  morning,  as  soon  as  Mr.  Agnew  was  up,  Percy 
went  to  him  and  told  him  what  he  had  learned  from  Bhop 
LaL  The  officer,  however,  made  light  of  it  "All  that  was, 
of  course,  to  be  expected,  Mr.  Groves.  Soldiers  may  grumble 
when  a  leader  who  has  paid  and  fed  them  well  is  removed; 
but  one  must  not  take  their  grumbling  in  earnest  As  soon  as 
they  learn  that  they  will  not  be  disbanded,  but  that  their  new 
dewan  will  take  them  all  into  his  service  and  will  treat  them 
well  and  liberally,  they  will  soon  be  contented  enough.  As  to 
the  rabble  of  the  town,  no  doubt  they  would  be  ready  enough 
for  any  mischief,  providing  the  troops  were  with  them;  but  as 
soon  as  they  learn  that  the  fort  has  been  handed  over  and  that 
the  troops  have  accepted  Khan  Singh  as  their  dewan,  they  will 
know  better  than  to  give  trouble.  Moolraj  is  going  with  us  to 
the  fort,  and  his  influence  will  easUy  bring  the  troops  to  a 
better  frame  of  mind." 

Percy  had  so  much  confidence  in  Bhop  Lai,  and  the  latter 
was  80  evidently  convinced  there  was  danger  of  serious 
trouble,  that  he  by  no  means  shared  Mr.  Agnew's  sanguine 
anticipation  that  all  would  pass  oflf  well.  He  felt,  however, 
that  it  would  be  altogether  out  of  place  for  him,  a  newly- 
jomed  assistant,  to  urge  his  opinion  against  that  of  Mr.  Agnew, 
and  he  therefore  merely  bowed  and  said: 

"Very  well,  sir,  I  hope  that  it  will  all  go  off  well,  and  that 
your  anticipations  as  to  the  troops  accepting  Khan  Singh  will 
be  realized." 

An  hour  later  Moolraj,  with  a  number  of  officers,  rode  up 
to  the  Eedgah.  Mr.  Agnew,  Lieutenant  Anderson,  and  Khan 
Smgh  mounted,  and  started  with  the  two  companies  of  Ghoorkas 
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pi.»o^  pied  ttLt7wf:t  St,l*°  ''""■''«  "'  "• 
»t  which  he  WM  dttine  Td  tZn  „    ^?°"  ''°"  ""  *»"' 

forage,  «,d  other  proH-,LnT*4     V  ""''  '"PP""  »'  gf"". 
then  Ak„m  ChS  Z  in     "  '"""  ""  ""^  ''"'""^"^ 
_''I«  anything  the  matter,  Akramt" 

■rfncettataZ  w„.°^Jd"^* ''"r^''  »»  »«  ">«»  «  hour 
difeh.  n,e„  wl"  *  number  ^.f"  "  f '  ''"''«<'  »'»'  «« 
•nd  directly  .f3arf8  T  ..^      '°°''  «*"""^  """d  *«". 

Mooirai  «.d  hi.''o';j:f;  X  rwr^Li'T"""' '  "■■■'' 

presently  I  „»  an  elephant  witT^jT'  ""  "'y'    ^^ 

w^.  but  no  sign,  o'ZXJ'^.^'XT^::  r"«  *" 
hither,  and  I  can  see  hv  fKn  *        •        ,       ®^«Phant  is  coming 

«on  of  importare.  wm  yl  ^Tf  *"  "  ^''-K.  to  a  per* 
"No;  I  cMi-t  do  that  Si  T  1,  ^°'" ''°''"  "»»■  •»">>»" 
likely  a^  not  theytiU  "1°.^^^^"  T'?'"*  '>°«""«-  A. 
ae«  can  be  no^d»ger  f^m  th^!>°1'"'  '"""  "^  B-'»''«. 
(ootmen,  and  if  aU  fa  weU  Mr  i  ''*""  *"''  »  '"'"'fnl  of 
Mgnant  at  my  t<::rf"^ ''«""'  """'O  »"»'»"/ 1»  very 

»adXteitr  d^^tei'-'i^'^  -- 

.enrLTelg"^!tite';t"  ?\"'I,^«™-  "»»'~i. 
bringing  Wm  hitherrhe  «d  ^»  '""f  ^  *»«.  «»d  he  fa 

bonnd  «p  hi.  wonnde  :."hey  blfrt''"'^  *«""»'™ 
fcwAiA."  ^  orooght  hun  along  in  the 

Percy  at  once  called  the  seri-ani.  b.  .i.    j 
hurned  forwaM  to  meet  the  ool^^,.  ""^Z'^t^Z 
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«#  All 

w^hich  officer  it  wab  »!..»  u  j  , 

up  with  them  JnTur.^""'""'^'^.  ^'"•^  >»  "•». 

forward  «ud  to  P.^"       *       "'  '"  '=°'»«'''".  ""l  lewing 

trumpet.  wereXfto  '  ,  "T'  ""*  'l'""  ""»"'«"  ">« 
«...>  tenta.  .«T,ri.eI  .t  ™  "1  """  """^"K  out  from 
k.  «v  that  th7tro„p.weL  ,.S7„  T  °°"^    ^'  "O"  " 

ko».*  Mr.  Aguew  L  b"e«1^U\ '?  "'"™°''  '»  "" 
on  the  couch.  ^""  '"'<'  '"'  «>om  and  laid 

^t^rx^f ,^% ':r: "-  ^  "^-  ^a.  i  a-d  n„t 

down.  Ple«e,  and  W^^  Z%^^  "  ""'  "l  ™P<>rt.nce.  Sit 
d-patch  at  once  to^r  Frederic!  o"' •  ',  •"""  ''"^  "«  » 
talk  much,  and  you  JilHoT  i^T''  u^  ''"""°  ''^'^  «» 
despatch  I  dictate  to  yon."  *■"  '"''*»"«'  '«"»  the 

"ThLT  ''''°"'  •"  ""^^  "•">■■  Bhop  Lai  entered. 
»g.  SSv'"  *  P"*^  °^  «"--"  -U  a  S  approach. 

.n.  n.o,tn„*xi„„.  cc.  jm^' T,al^.'  "«<'  ^™-«  of  him,  anj 
hnm-rfl '""•  "  •*'•'-•  '^^'"  'Bhop  Lai  ™d  „  Percy 
wi^h"™?  "  """'  •'  "■'"'•  »^  "ount  your  own  and  ride 

he  wa,  «,„„  alonge^da^eurnantl  7  '""'"^  "  '^  8*"»P 
'««  on  the  litter  ^«°'<"'«'"  Anderson  w>,  lying  motion- 

heart  b;ats,"    '        "  """""'''«  '«"»  '»»  »'  Wood,  but  hi. 
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"  I  had  ju.t  placed  tho  .entrie.  at  th.  gate  when,  a.  the  two 
officer,  rode  over  the  bridge,  one  of  Mool«j'.  .oldi;  "who  w« 
ZtL'Ulr^^^  "  *°  «">ib  Agoew.  knocked  tm™ 
«wor4     Then  a  trooper  of  the  e>cort  who  wa.  ridine  behind 

«d  knocked  h,m  mto  the  ditch.  Lientenant  Andereon  raUed 
the  Sahib  Agnew.  Moolraj,  who  wa.  riding  by  him  pushed 
on  «ro.e  the  bridge,  and  forcing  hi,  hor,e  throu'^h  the'  ^d 
rode  away.  A  «rdar  on  «i  elephant  then  came  forward  Jld 
the  «h,b  WW  hfted  into  the  hm,dah.  Khan  Singh  got  off  W. 
hone,  „d  «l,o  mounted  with  the  .irdar  and  Mr  Actow     K 

r.        '"  T.""'  »"  ™  »'«•     O"  >"».  who  S  piled 
tt,e.r  arm^  had  run  to  them  when  I  cried  out;  but  dirS 
^terward,  ,on,e  of  Moolraj',  own  party  ru,hed  ;t  L  euZ^t 
Anderson  a.  he  wa.  remounting  hi,  horae  and  cut  h  m  down 
They  hen  rode  off  and  the  crowd  diepereed,  fearing  no  doubt 

tot  tZ  """"il  °  "T  """""^  «■»  ''^''  """W  fi'»on  them- 
but  thw  we  did  not  do;  w.  had  no  one  to  give  order,  r^' 
eared  that  if  we  fir«l  it  might  make  matter.  wCeS?;"n 
the  place  wa,  clear  I  went  out  with  thi.  party,  and  finding 
ht:  It'ont^  """'  '""  "''«'•  "'»"«'"  ■'  ^'io  bring  hL' 

with  he  dtoij,  had  continued  their  way,  and  Percy  rode  forwwd 

'  (^rtt^r"l°-  "'^  ^«"'"  """  "hat  had  happen^' 
Order  that  everythmg  poMible  ,hall  be  done  for  him  "  Mr 
Agnew  sajd  when  he  h«l  made  hi,  report,  "and  go Tn  wfth 
the  despatch.  Every  moment  i.  of  import^ice.  I  Z  tell  ™u 
what  happened  «r,t;  and  you  can  then  teU  th.  re,t  Myou 
have  heard  \  for  I  my«,lf  know  nothing  about  it"  ^ 

Mr.  Agnovr  then  dictated  the  &,t  part  of  the  despatch  s-ying 


native  oflScer  In 
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The'  flt\?dtndtd  ol  r  .^^^^«^^'  ^"^  ^^-  Singh, 
had  taken  possession  an/r^  ,^'^!  ^  ^^'"'  *^«  »»»o«rkas 
Seeing  tL^MoZlTlt^ .'TT^  ,^  ^°°^*-«  -entrie.. 
Mr.  /gnew  addrt^  t^t  te  ^g^^^^^^^^  ^^--^-^e^ 

^^'tiintdrtfr'  ~«  ^- t^  'h^^^^ 

wo  recainea  on  the  same  terms  as  beforn  t»,««  *i.-  i .  ,  ** 
their  manner  that  he  had  Ilkv«H  Ir*  J  '  '^'"^'°«  ^^ 
ridden  out  of  the  fort  hL^  ^'"'  discontent,  he  had 
blow  that  kno  ked  hL  ff   T  '°°""°"'  '^  ''^«^^^'°«  »  heavy 

hold  out  for  many  davs  al^n  1^^'  which  certainly  could  not 
Thia  i«*I        ^    ^   agamst  the  whole  force  at  Mooltan 

ur^d  to  advance  i^^edfate.,  with  all'^St  h^I^  1^ 

oompiii^y  »r  sXafz  .'::^,trrhr"'- ""'z  *" 

coming  in  in  person  to  the  Eeder  T  w      .r'°.^'  *»'' 
received  tn.i.n      "  """  """s""-    At  tlie  time  that  Moolrai 
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and  the  Bntish  officers  had  better  look  to  their  own  safety.   On 
the  following  evening  a  strong  body  of  Moolraj's  cavalry  swept 

toZ  1  T"'^  t  '^'  ''^'^'  °^  '^'  ^*gS^S«  ^«>'»'^J«  of  the 
oice.  the  troops  offering  no  active  opposition.    As,  with  the 

loss  of  the  baggage  animals,  there  was  no  possibility  of  the 
column  retiring,  the  force  was  called  into  the  building  and 
ordered  to  prepare  to  repel  an  attack.  Mr.  Agnew  was  now 
80  far  recovered  as  to  be  able  to  get  up  and  to  issue  the  neces- 
sary instructions  to  the  native  officers. 

"Things  look  very  bad.  sahib,"  Bhop  Lai  said  as  he  and  his 
comrade  came  into  Percy's  room  when  he  went  in  with  the 
intention  of  snatching  a, few  hours'  sleep,  as  he  had  been  up 
the  whole  night  before  with  Lieutenant  Anderson. 

"You  think  we  shall  not  be  able  to  defend  ourselves  until 
help  comes  ? "  Percy  asked. 

"There  will  be  no  defence  at  all,  sahib.    There  have  been 
men  all  day  in  camp  moving  about  under  pretence  of  selling 
things,  but  really  as  messengers  from  Moolraj  and  his  officers! 
calling  upon  the  men  not  to  fire  upon  their  brethren,  but  U> 
join  those  who  were  resolved  to  fight  to  the  death  against  the 
Fennghees  and  the  traitor  Lahore  governn.ent  who  are  their 
servants     All  m  Mooltan-Sikh,  Mohammedan,  and  Hindu- 
had  united  for  the  common  cause.    Moreover,  resistance,  it  was 
said  would  be  vam;  no  help  could  reach  the  Eedgah.  and  all 
who  drew  sword  in  defence  of  the  Feringhees  would  be  slain." 
And  were  they  successful.  Bhop  LaH" 
"You  will  see,  sahib,  that  not  a  shot  will  be  fired  when 
Moolraj  advances  against  the  place." 

had  heTrr"'  '*''''"  ''^*'"  *""  ^'"  ^^°®'^'  ^"""^  ^^^  **'"*  ''^**  ^« 
"  I  cannot  doubt  what  you  tell  me,  Mr.  Groves;  your  man's  in- 
formation proved  right  before.  But  in  any  case  there  is  nothing 
to  be  done  Anderson  can  scarcely  stand.  I  am  not  fit  to  be  out 
of  bed.     You  and  your  two  men,  with  perhaps  the  vmnshis, 
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ciaily  as  he  must  know  that  such  a  crime  would  never  h« 

and.    At  present  he  can  assert  that  the  attack  upon  us  wS 

as,  although  determined  to  free  himself  from  the  dictation  o 

uur  lives  tnerefore,  are  perfectly  safe.    But  I  see  no  use  in 
your  waiting  to  share  the  captivity  that  we  may  probablyTave 

ITJ^^'J"'  I "™'  "■*  ^  "'°°"  'e«o«.mend  you  to  moZ 
and  nde  off  with  your  two  men  this  evening." 

you  SltTl-  '"•"  ''"•"^r''  "'"""y     "I «""»'  deport 
you  and  Mr.  Anderson,  wounded  as  vou  «™     Tt  f.  „„.  -Z 

too,  that  the  troops  will,  after  all,  prove  faTth'ful     bJ-       * 

case  it  i,  i^p„,,iw,  .,..  J  shoul/i::;  y^   It  would-bTJ 

bad  beginning  indeed  of  my  service  in  fte  CompaTy  weje  I 

W^nin  away  and  leave  two  of  its  wounded  oiZ  "hL 

Mr^^Grl.C-r"''."""',"'''""'-   "I™»»°'P««thepoint, 
mr.  ixroves,    he  said  gravelv  "for  T  fo^i  ♦!,«*  t    ,       * 

If  the  troops  here  mutiny  and  surrender  the  placTtTM^olra 
iKoorant  of  what  has  happenrhet,  he  w^nirmeT^-dt:: 
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llh^lL^l^l  ""^'^^  "^  ^°°^'^j'«  ^<>^^««>  »^d  it  is  even  pro- 

would  be  .on«  wm/ET  ^^7"  ""''"""''»4  "  " 
Moolraj,  I  am  te  ride  at  ,11  s^eTto  il^S      "•" ''"'  '"" 


d  it  is  even  pro- 
tho«e  here  have 
in  a  body.    But 
importance  that 
treachery  of  the 
in  the  morning, 
You  can  do  no 
bably  indeed  do 
e  Mooltan  men 
red,  and  blood 

>rder  I  shall,  of 
t  your  view  of 
notion  of  Lieu- 
fortune,  for  it 
i  would  enable 
[isturbed,  as  it 
>ple  could  get 

?ree  with  you. 
ou  weU,  as  he 
jovernment  of 
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UnLl  ftTcelt^n'th^rfh;^^^^^^  ''  ^^^  ^^  -J^ed. 

I  cannot  go. »  *^'  ''''^'  ^'''  ^"^^^^  to  join  Moolraj 

the7T;e^:ftu;ff'-T  "^/^^^  ^^^-  -  «h^"  obey 
Moolt^  l^^  t:\llZTei:^r^l'  -^  --^  dorses  in' 


f  It 


oom  when  he 

moment,"  he 
»ops  here  join 
lews  to  Lieu- 
3m  Dera-Fut- 
ball  probably 
will  carry  us 

We  shall  be 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

THE  NEWS  OF  THE  MASSACRE. 

mm  night  of  the  19th  of  April  passed  off  quietly.     In  the 

Eed..rT^-    ,'  f "'  °f  *^"  ^""^  ^P«°«^  fi^«  gainst  the 

of  the  garrison  an.  chen  the  whole  of  the  artillerymen  quitted 
their  guna  The  fort  continued  to  fire  for  some  time,  bit  the 
distance  was  too  great  for  any  damage  to  be  done,  and  the  fire 
presently  ceased.  Mr.  Agnew  and  Percy  went  to  the  Tnne  s 
and  exhorted  them  to  return  to  their  duty,  but  the  men  Hstened 
m  sullen  silence  and  gradually  aispersed.  In  a  short  time  they 
began  to  leave  the  building  in  parties  of  two«  and  threes,  and 
by  mid-day  half  the  garrison  had  deserted 

"  pr«  are  your  orders,  Mr.  Groves,"  Mr.  Agnew  said,  placing 
a  letter  m  Percy's  handa    "  You  can  use  your  own  judgment  a! 

t  would  rr.T "^  ""'"  "^'*'^^   ^y  '^^  «P^--  '^  tha 
rt  would  be  best  for  you  to  start  at  once.     I  do  not  know  why 

Moo  raj  delays,  for  he  must  know  that  he  will  meet  with  no 

resistance.     However,  at  night  the  place  may  be  surrounded 

and  you  might  have  more  difficulty  in  getting  off      In  the 

IZ  t7'  '7r """  '^T'""'  '^  '^'  ^°"°'^y'  y«"  ^^^y^^  mi« 

your  way  and  lose  much  precious  time.     And  lastly,  .v.ry 

tZ  j^  ""y  ^'  '*  ^°'^  ""^'^"S  ^^'  ^^^«P«-    I  have  men. 

fire  and\r7d7«t'' ''''  "  '^^  ''''"^  ^«^«  have  refn«ed  to 
hre  and  are  deserting  m  great  numbers,  it  is  evident  thai 

25S 
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his  mwch,  I  hJe  „ri.3^  WenMt  Edwardes  to  a„e«t 

although  it  i,  undrbteX  on  o1  ^r.'^'^'  *"  ''™' 
that  your  own  wishes  woufd  hav.  ,  T  '"«"■■  '  '"™  «»id 
my«U  and  Anderson  Td  1 1  T  "^  '"'"»''' ''«™  ^"h 
be.  bnt  that  you  We  ^tlL  '"  °"  '"""'""' "  ""«'" 
Edwardea  shonid  be  ™  /  ^^l  'T'^  ^'  !'''»'«»»' 
Edwardes,  saying  that  Zt        ^       ''°°  ""=''"^''  »  "»'«  'o 

«.«.yon„Jve«ot:CtrZdr^.^"  "  "'"  ^'=^'«' 

officer;  "and  theret  tulelol  T  .T  "'  ""^  '""""''d 
I  «»  splendidly  mounteJ^^^ndty  mt  ha^r';™^''"'''^- 
horaea    I  trust,  sir,  that  I  shall  Z  ll  "™  ""^  e""*" 

"I  hope  so,  oonfldent  y.  Mr  GTovt^r'^"". *«""■" 
raj's  interest  to  treat  «s  weU  efen  »!,.  I  "  '"'^'""^  """"l- 

a^si'rery^"?  ^^ '» "^xr ^sji^a 

'^  1Z  X»  reS-tL- --ant  -- 

enerLr  SnT  r:::;';^/^ 4' s  '■^:b''-°- '°  *«  ^  •' 

These  fellows  might  opposf  o^  Lrn^  I  wSl7?,  ""  ''°'''- 
.  m,nnte  or  two  and  join  you  at  the  ~!e  "  '°"°"  ■"""  '» 

*eJr.nhe":Lraixt 'i;r^  ="-""  *•" 

scores,  and  I  do  not  think  that  fUr    •  '"^'°S  ^^^^^  V 

at  this  end  K  we  bring  he  hot  uV^r  '  "f^^  ^"  ^"^^^ 
Akram  Chunder  shall  mount  also  and^J  ^""t  ^'"  "^^""*' 
run  forward  and  unbar  the  gaL  and  if  ""^  ^T'  ^  ^"^ 
standing  about  interfere  ^th  me 'the  1  'T  '^  '^'  ''""^« 
to  overpower  them.    We  Tm  hTl  '  ?^  "'  ^'"  '^^^  ^bJe 

tf^,  we  will  have  our  pmtola  in  readiness." 
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"  Very  well,  perhaps  that  will  bo  the  beat  plan     I  see  tb„r. 

?«r  ou™ -o'jitf '  "  """"'  °' ''°'""  »'  '^■»  «"<•  "-e  bread 
Percy  was  at  the  door  of  the  court-yard  again  before  the 
men  came  up  with  the  horses.    As  the/did  7Z^,^Z   h. 
sold,e«  standing  about  moved  forward  with  s    X  It 

»,;„  I,  1  i       1.       ,  ^*"6  I'easea.     rercy  drew  the  pistols  from 

.•„,'I^**°'^  ''?.?•  °'™-"  *"  '"^  •"ftoritatively;  "any  one  who 
M  me,  Akram,    he  went  on;  "lead  the  other  horse  between 

^  Jhen  they  had  gone  half  a  „ul,  Akram  Chnnder  looked 

i::"-crtr;tid^rcr.— tr 
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W '^JlM^  -id.  touching  his 

ferry.     We  will  gain  anoH^L         .       ?'^''  *°  "^«  ^^  the 

we  can."  ^  °*^''  ^"'^''^''  <>'  »  mile  on  them  if  ^ 

atl^o^tTinT^r^hV:  V^^^^^        -peed  and  went  along 

which  lay  a  mitZly  oliZtlT.'J  '''  ''''  ''  ^°°^^- 

they  had  sensibly  i^elfd  "hl'U^  C  Tf "  ^'^* 

quarterof  a  mile  further  when  there  withlh?  '^.  ^T  ' 
cannon,  and  a  ball  plouehfiH  „r.  .^  7?^  ®  ^^^"^  °^  *  heavy 
hind  them.  ^   ^  '^  "^  *^^  ^^^^  «  short  distance  be 

"I  expected  that,"  Percy  said     «t»,       /  i. 
have  taken  them  the  ^8^  ''  ^'"°^'  ^''"^  ^^dgah 

wasting  their  shot     The  bettin.  '"'  ^^P"'     ^^'^  "^^  ^^'^^ 
their  hitting  us  at  this  dLan  1^   •  *  *^"'*°^  *°  °»«  «««««t 

Six  guns  were  fir«7Kf^'  ^°'°8  *^«  P^^e  we  are." 
ae  the  irhTd  don^^^^^^^^^^^         ^^«.  «^^*«  --  as  near  them 
horses  at  the  fer^y  '  The  boa^^^^^^^  '^'^  ^''^  «P  their 

across  and  was  withinrcoul  oT  hundt  t'*^  !?"*  "^^  ''^"^S 
"Do  you  dismount  sahib  inS  tM **  ^*'^'  °^  *^«  «hora 
Chunder  said;  "they  wfu  tVel?      ^^^'"'  *^^^^«'"  ^^^^"^ 
you  they  may  refus7trbrin1  tW  ^^^  ^'^^  ^^  they  see 

the  cannon  wiU  have  told  the  A.  ^°'*  ?'  ^''  '^'  «°»°d  ''^ 
Percy  did  as  hi.  /o^ eX^^^"^^^^^^^  ^«  --^." 

water's  edge;  if  you  ke^cIoTe  tj  theH  ^T""  ^^^  *^  *^« 
noticed."  ^      '®  ^^  ''heir  heels  you  will  not  be 

board  and  he  followed.    We  7Z  w"™   °^,*°''  '■™«»  o- 
Push  off  at  onco,"  Bhop  Lai  said.        "^ 
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"We  are  going  ashore  to  get  our  meal,"  one  of  the  men 
rephed;  "we  shall  not  start  till  we  have  got  a  boat-load." 

"  You  will  go  at  once,"  Bhop  Lai  said,  drawing  a  pistol  "  I 
wiU  pay  you  as  much  as  a  whole  boat-load  would  do,  but  I  have 
no  time  to  spare." 

As  the  others  also  drew  their  pistols  the  men  suUenly  thrust 
their  poles  into  the  water  and  pushed  off.  They  had  gone  less 
than  a  hundred  yards  when  a  body  of  horsemen  rode  furiously 
down  to  the  water's  edge  and  shouted  to  them  to  return. 

"  Go  on,"  Percy  said  authoritatively;  "if  one  of  you  hesitates 
for  a  moment,  he  is  a  dead  man." 

Seeing  that  the  boat  continued  its  way  the  sowars  opened 
fire  with  their  pistols,  but  though  the  balls  fell  round  the  boat 
the  distance  was  too  great  for  accurate  shooting,  and  in  two 
or  three  minutes  they  were  altogether  beyond  range,  the  men 
polmg  lustily  now  so  as  to  place  themselves  out  of  danger 
The  Indus  is  of  great  width  at  this  point,  but  the  waters  are 
comparatively  shallow  and  the  stream  gentle,  and  in  an  hour 
they  gamed  the  opposite  shore.     Percy  had  directed  them  to 
make  for  a  point  half  a  mile  below  the  town  of  Kote,  instead 
of  the  ordinary  landing-place,  where  they  might  have  encoun- 
tered a  number  of  people  waiting  for  the  boat  to  return,  as  the 
traffic  was  considerable  and  they  had  on  their  way  across  met 
two  laden  boats.    As  the  water  was  shallow  they  had  to  get  the 
horses  over  the  side  fifty  yards  from  shore,  and  then,  having 
well  paid  the  boatmen,  they  rode  to  the  bank.     Cutting  across 
the  fields  they  avoided  the  town  altogether,  and  struck  the 
road  a  mile  beyond  it.     Before  leaving  the  river  bank  they 
saw  that  there  were  seven  or  eight  loaded  boats  half-way  over 
the  troopers  having  doubtless  seized  some  of  the  country  craft 
to  convey  them  across. 

"We  shall  be  three  or  four  miles  on  our  way  before  they 
have  all  landed  and  mounted."  Akram  Chunder  said.  "We 
shall  see  no  more  of  them." 
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The  road  was  a  good  one,  and  for  some  time  they  rode  fast- 
then  they  remed  in  their  horses  and  proceeded  at  a  slower 
pace. 

J!7^  |»»^«  ninety  miles  in  all  to  do."  Percy  said,  "and  we 
must  not  nsk  foundering  the  horses.     They  have  had  no 

ItZZ  "  Th  ')"'  ^"^'  ^'^^'^  '""^  ^^  °^"«*  ^"«b^°d  their 
S  -1  ?'  T^r  "'  °°'  ^'^'^y  ^  P"""«  niore  than 
thirty  nules  from  the  ferry  at  the  outside,  perhaps  not  half  that. 

hZ\  ^^  M,*™  ^Y  """  *''  ^''P'"g  ^"^  di«t«n««  ahead  of 
them  they  will  see  that  they  have  little  chance  of  overtaking 

purs!"       ""'  '"''  *^'"'  ^""°^  '^'''  ^°^«««  *°  »  ^^P«J««« 
Whenever  they  passed  through  a  village  they  went  through 
at  a  regular  pace  as  if  in  no  way  pressed  for  time.    The  natives 
were  doubtless  aware  of  the  attack  on  the  two  English  officers, 
but  could  hardly  know  that  the  Sikh  troops  had  proved  faitt 
iess,  and  would  imagine  that  the  white  officer  and  his  two 
men  were  nding  ahead  of  that  force  on  its  way  to  join  Lieu- 
tenant Edwardes.     Before  leading  the  horses  out  from  the 
stable  the  men  had  filled  their  bags  with  grain,  and  after  riding 
twenty  miles  from  the  ferry  they  stopped  for  two  hours  under 
some  trees  oa  elevated  ground,  where  they  could  command  a  view 
down  the  loi^g  straight  road  two  or  three  miles.    As  there  were 
no  signs  of  their  pursuers  at  the  end  of  that  time  they  felt  sure 
that  these  had  given  the  chase  up  as  hopeless,  and  therefore 
continued  their  journey  at  the  pace  the  horses  could  best  keep 
up.     Soon  after  they  started  night  fell,  and  the  riding  waa 
much  more  pleaaant  than  it  had  been  during  the  heat 

h  J5'^  A^  '^'^''J'''  *^'''  ^^^'^  **  midnight,  finished  their 
bread  and  wme,  and  gave  the  horses  another  good  feed.  At 
eight  0  clock  m  the  morning  they  approached  Leia,  but  hearing 
from  some  peasants  that  no  force  had  arrived  there  up  to  the 
pr«vous  evenmg  they  made  a  circuit  of  the  town  and  crossed 
the  nver  at  the  ferry,  two  or  three  miles  distant  from  it.     As 
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they  rode  into  the  next  village  they  saw  that  the  street  was 
crowded  with  Sikh  soldiers,  who  were  engaged  in  cooking  their 

"Are  you  from  Mooltan?"  a  young  officer  asked,  running? 
out  as  they  drew  rein  at  the  house  where  they  had  been  told 
Lieutenant  Edwardes  had  taken  up  his  quarters. 

«w^V!t'"^^'■'^  '*'*^'  *'  ^®  *^^«^  ^^""self  off  his  horse. 
We  left  the  Eedgah    ^  one  o'clock  yesterday." 

"  How  are  Agnew  ana  Anderson  ?    Doing  well,  I  hope  1 " 
"  They  were  both  doing  well  when  I  left  them,  as  far  as  their 
wounds  went;  but  they  are  in  a  desperate  position." 

"Why,  the  place  is  a  strong  one;  I  know  it  well,"  Lieu- 
tenant Edwardes  said.  "  Twelve  hundred  men  with  a  battery 
of  artillery  ought  to  be  able  to  hold  it  at  least  some  days 
against  all  the  troops  in  Mooltan." 

"They  might  have  done  so  if  the  troops  had  fought." 
Percy  said;  "but  they  have  gone  over  to  Moolraj.    Half  of 
them  had  left  when  I  came  away,  and  the  others  were  leaving 
fast   I  do  not  think  there  would  be  a  score  of  men  left  them  by 
sunset  yesterday.    I  have  a  note  for  you,  and  I  shall  be  glad  if 
you  will  read  Mr.  Agnew's  written  orders  to  me.    You  wiU  see 
that  1  did  not  leave  the  two  wounded  officers  willingly." 
By  this  time  they  had  entered  the  house. 
"  Sit  down  and  take  something  to  eat  while  I  glance  through 
these  papers.    Mr.  Agnew  does  you  full  justice,"  he  went  on 
more  warmly  than  he  had  before  spoken,  after  reading  the  two 
documents.    «  You  were,  of  course,  obliged  to  obey  orders,  and 
could  have  been  of  no  use  to  them  under  the  circumstances 
Agiew  was  evidently  thinking  much  more  of  me  than  of  him- 
self.    What  do  you  think  will  happen  to  them  ?" 

"  Mr.^  Agnew  was  perfectly  confident  that  as  it  was  clearly 
to  the  interest  of  Moolraj  not  to  draw  the  English  into  the 
quwrel  between  him  and  Lahore,  he  would  protect  and  take 
good  care  of  them." 
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Sincerely  hope  so,"  Lieutenant  Edwardes  replied:  "but 

Moo^rai  Bhowed  a  very  hostile  front  to  us  when  Napier  passed 

thror         ,fch  his  force  to  join  Sir  Hugh  Gough.    He  professed 

to  B  neutral  but  there  was  no  doubt  he  would  not  have 

been  neutral  had  he  dared  fight.    Besides,  ther  .  are  the  Mooltan 

rabble  to  deal  with.  Agnew  would  have  done  better  to  surrender 

at  once  to  Moolraj  directly  he  saw  that  the  Sikhs  had  turned 

traitors.     If  he  pute  it  ofif  till  night  the  budmashes  of  Mooltan, 

knowing  that  the  Eedgah  is  no  longer  defended,  may  take  the 

matter  m  hand,  in  which  case  I  would  not  give  a  rupee  for  the 

lives  of  the  two  Englishmea" 

^  "  When  did  the  messenger  reach  you  with  the  news?"  Percy 

"  At  eight  o'clock  last  night.    So  you  have  gained  some  four- 
teen hours  upon  him,  as  the  despatch  is  dated  half-past  eleven." 
I  was  well  mounted,"  Percy  said.     "I  might  have  been 
here  some  hours  earlier,  but  my  horse  is  a  very  valuable  one, 
and  1  knew  that  an  hour  or  two  could  make  little  diflFerence  " 
1  sent  off  a  messenger  as  soon  as  I  got  Agnew's  despatch. 
to  Lieutenant  Taylor,  who  is  with  General  Van  Cortlandt,  who 
w.  as  I  daresay  you  know,  an  officer  in  the  Sikh  service  at 
Bunnoo,  begging  him  to  send  me  a  regiment  of  cavalry  and 
four  guns  at  once.    I  then  issued  orders  for  my  force  to  start 
at  daylight^  and  we  have  marched  twelve  miles.    I  intended 
to  go  on  to  Leia  and  halt  there  for  the  night  and  to  move 
forward  quietly  till  Van  Cortlandt's  detachment  joined  me 
and  then  push  forward  with  all  speed.     What  you  have  told 
me  now,  of  course,  changes  the  situation  altogether.    I  shall  go 
forward  to  Leia  as  I  intended,  but  shall  halt  there  and  intrench 
myself,  and  wait  to  be  attacked.     I  may  be  able  to  raise  my 
force  considerably  from  the  Pathan  portion  of  the  population 
between  whom  and  the  Sikhs  there  is  a  long-standing  enmity! 
I  see  Mr.  Agnew  has  placed  your  services  at  my  disposal,  Mr. 
Groves.    I  shall  be  glad  indeed  to  have  an  Englishman  with 
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<l"cu»  m.tte„«  ta  „"i!'' ^"T  ""»«»»•  «•  ch,t  with  „d 
q«it.  new  ,oth«  district  TsuiZ"^-    °'  "•"«  ^o"  «• 

<»morf„r.y„u,g„i,iu^?,""'*"^'      ''°'^-  «"«  »  «T  hot 

EdwTde.  a  sketch  of  hie  laf  ,iL  i,?    "j""  «■""  Lieutenant 

"I  congratulate  myZtl^Z^lT;.'' f  ^-^ 
«.d  cortially.    ..y„;  „i„  iSeJ^^',^rf"»'Edw«^«i 

«»  quite  underetand  now  your  tw  ll  T"*^  '»  ""■    ' 
fud  your  being  appointed  Jw  iS^V     ''"'"  "°  ^^S 
«.«.en«,  conrfort  to  me  haWnTw^  ±  ^'"i    ^'  "'« !«  »» 
the  people  «,  thoroaghiv  and  ~n        ?  ?°  "'«'  "■"••"tonds 
and  Afghan.    But  tuC^tZTi^^^'''  •'"*  "»  S""" 
I  .h.11  not  get  my  men  Mro„  in^j!  ^  ""•"»8  '""""d,  or 
-ghtfdl    I  will  lea,,  a  p^rty  „"  X  ^  T"'  ^"  Wo™ 
your  two  follower,  «u.  LZoIZJ^Ia^"'  "  ^'^  «■<" 
join  me  to-morrow."  y»n"elves  and  youi  hone,  and 

hut'l^e'^^„^;".  JJ~> -J*  ^P»"«  »' 8o»g  on  with  yo„, 
four  horn,-  r^t  after  doifr«.meftin^lS°""u'"™  """'y' 
"nce  they  started  yesterday  •'«  '*'  »  •"""»««  mili 

jti:^."rfhrX7;rrd'a!r '■■-«  ^^^ 

«../  .re  ready  to  do  -.ytCCo::  t  r?*"  "*  *'«•-• 
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V-e  a  halt  tiil  trfoUo^;"^^,  '''*"  '^^V^^'''  '^^^  -«'«  to 
they  had  comfortable  qu^^^^^^^^  *"^  «°'  »fter  seeing 

^0  V  down  and  4tVTei::i''''Z"  .""*  ^  ''^  ^'^^ « 
»  meal,  walked  round  the  viwir"^'^  1,  5""  ^'  S^**  "P  »°d  ^ad 
officer  of  the  detachment  Tni  f^  .  ^^  *  **'^  ^^*^  '^«  Sikh 
next  morning,  w^en    "M^  '^Z  '"'"'^  ^"  *«*»»  ""til  the 

'gardes  at  Leia.     The  ktLT!     ^  ^°'°'^  Lieutenant  Ed- 
opposition.  Moolraj's  Jvl^or     -r^u^''^  '^^  ^^'^  ^thout 

*«  cross  the  ChenXth  g:^  tT'  *';'  ""^^^^^^  "«  -^"t 
•ttack  them,  but  *^  he  hon^Ii  ^^^  "*'"  °°  W«  ^^y  to 
with  the  four  guns  would  ShVk  T**"  f  "''^'^'^^''«  '^g'^'^ent 
Lieutenant  E^ardes  de CS:;,  ^f  ^^  ^^^^  could  Imve, 

One  morning,  howev   .hlrlh  a  """'t  ^"  P^»'^^*«" 
room.  •      *^'"®  ^*th  a  senous  face  into  Percy's 

that  I  would  be  withhimt  1.    ^'  *"  *'"'•  ^"'  «"8  Wm 

«>n»inj.t  the  EedaTol    ^'^  ^'\   B^'-ghtWI  there 
clerks  „d  th,offl«„?tZ'i     r  ^''"''"  """■•  «■«  ■'»«™ 

him  to  come  in  Denon  .«  .T        '^ ,    'mrender,  <md  begKiae 

before  he  miZ  wj .  „1„  ?'7"'''''°""'««'"«hed 
he  did  not  come.  Zn  2f^^  !  ^'"^'^  ''"'  "  '"y  «"« 
U".  town  with  .ome  »Mi,l  L^*  *,"""" «"  ">.  raffi»,  „, 
««*  mntinee.,  p„ceed^-  ^^l^C^SZ  t^ 
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and  with  shouta  of  "  Death  to  the  Feringhees  I "  rushed  ia  Mr. 
Agnew  was  sitting  by  the  bedside  of  Anderson.  They  had 
heard  the  tumult  of  the  approaching  mob,  and  doubtless  felt 
that  their  fate  was  at  hand.  Aguew  rose  as  they  entered,  and 
was  cut  ^own  at  once  and  despatched  by  two  or  three  blows. 
They  then  rushed  at  Anderson  and  hacked  him  to  pieces." 

"  This  is  terrible  indeed,"  Percy  said,  much  moved  at  the 
news  of  the  death  of  the  two  gentlemen  with  whom  he  had 
spent  the  last  fortnight  "Do  you  think  that  Moolraj  was 
a  party  to  this  atrocity  t " 

"They  say  that  Agnew's  head  was  taken  to  him,  and,  in  his 
presence  and  with  his  apparent  approval,  treated  with  everv 
indignity.    Certainly  he  rewarded  his  murderer  with  a  large 
present  and  a  robe  of  honour,  and  also  gave  presents  to  the 
man  who  had  token  the  principal  part  in  the  murder  of 
Anderson.    From  my  own  knowledge  of  Moolraj,  although  he 
18  doubtless  ambitious,  I  should  say  that  he  is  a  weak  man,  with- 
out courage  or  resolution.    I  do  not  think  he  had  anything  to 
do  with  the  first  attack  on  the  two  officers,  but  seeing  that 
the  harm  was  done,  knowing  that  he  would  be  blamed  for  it, 
and  being  really  in  the  hands  of  his  turbulent  soldiery,  he 
resolved  to  throw  in  his  lot  with  them,  and  from  that  moment 
he  was,  like  many  other  timid  men  when  driven  to  the  wall,  in 
favour  of  desperate  measures.     He  would,  no  doubt,  consider 
that  by  allowing,  if  he  did  not  direct,  the  murder  of  the  two 
officers,  he  bound   the  soldiers  all  the  more  closely  to  his 
interests,  as  the  deed  would  put  an  end  to  aU  possibility  of 
a  reconciliation. 

"  Of  course  this  sad  affair  altogether  alters  my  position  I 
was  ready  to  push  forward  at  aU  hazards  untU  I  heard  from 
you  that  the  Sikhs  had  mutinied;  then  the  necessity  for 
•peed  was  at  an  end,  for  it  was  evident  that  the  Eedgah  would 
be  captured  the  day  you  left.  Another  serious  circumst-nce 
has  occurred  that  renders  it  more  than  doubtful  whether 
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r  can  mamtain  myself  hera  One  of  the  native  officers  has 
just  brought  me  a  document  that  has  fallen  into  hU  hands. 
It  IS  an  address  from  the  Sikhs  who  deserted  at  the  Eedgah  to 
the  men  here,  calling  upon  them  to  join  their  countrymen  and 
make  common  cause  agt.iU8t  the  Engliah,  for  that  all  the  Pun- 
jaub  was  about  to  take  up  arms  against  the  Feringheet.  The 
worst  of  it  is,  the  officer  says  that  from  what  he  learns  this 
document  has  been  here  for  the  last  two  days,  and  has  been 
read  by  all  the  soldiers;  and  if  that  is  the  case  I  can  no  longer 
place  the  slightvsat  reliance  upon  them. 

"  I  am  desirous  of  holding  on  here  until  the  last  moment  for 
two  reasons  I  hear  that  Moolraj  has  sent  men  all  over  ^he 
country  to  ^list  the  Pathans.  They  are  by  far  the  most 
warlike  people  here,  and  will  certainly  take  service  with  him 
unless  they  take  service  with  me.  For  choice  perhaps  they 
would  join  me,  because  they  have  no  Iot  )  of  the  Sikhs,  who 
conquered  their  country.  So  long,  then,  as  I  remain  here  they 
will  believe  that  the  success  of  Moolraj  is  not  assured,  and 
not  only  shall  we  get  a  large  number  of  vJuable  recruits,  but 
prevent  their  going  to  Mooltaa  In  the  next  place,  I  have 
to  pay  the  men  I  enlist,  and  to  do  so  I  must  collect,  as  far 
as  po88ible,the  revenues  of  the  districts  in  this  neighbourhood, 
for  the  money,  like  the  recruits,  will  go  to  Mooltan  if  it 
does  not  come  to  me.  So  you  see  it  is  of  tiie  greatest  import- 
ance that  I  should  hold  on  here  as  long  as  possible  in  spite  of 
this  ugly  business  of  the  Sikhs.  I  wish  I  could  get  rid  of 
them  altogether,  but  that,  until  I  can  get  together  a  strong 
force  of  Pathans,  is  impossibla" 

Percy  was  greatly  struck  with  the  energy  and  firmness  of 
the  young  officer.  Edwardes  had  for  the  past  year  been  act- 
ing as  political  agent  in  the  greater  part  of  the  district  between 
the  Indus  and  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  and  had  also  com- 
pletely pacified  Bunnoo,  a  most  turbulent  district,  inhabited  by 
tribes  of  the  Afghan  race  who  had  for  five-and-twenty  years 
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.ucceMfulIy  resisted  the  efforts  of  the  Sikhs  to  conquer  them. 
whUe  he  had  so  completely  gained  their  confidence  that  at  his 
bidding  they  levelled  the  four  hundred  forte  that  constituted 
the  strength  of  their  country,  and  many  of  them  had  already 
sent  m  offers  of  service.  ^ 

For  the  next  two  or  three  days  there  was  no  outward  change 
m  the  positionu    A  good  many  Afghans  were  recruited,  and 
messengers  had  arrived,  saying  that  the  whole  of  Van  Corl. 
landts  force  were  on  the  march  to  join  him;  but  as  these  had 
not  arrived,  while  Moolraj's  force,  which  was  provided  with 
eighty  guns,  had  approached  within  a  day's  march,  Edwardes 
deemed  that  it  would  b^  imprudent  to  remain  longer  when 
he  was  more  than  doubtful  of  the  fidelity  of  two-thiSls  of  his 
S'"i;  Au  *^f  ^^'°«'y  evacuated  Leia  and  recrossed  the  Indus. 
He  had  hardly  done  so  when  he  received  news  that  the  bulk 
of  the  enemy  8  army  had  suddenly  changed  their  course  and 
marched  norrh;  and  he  therefore  directed  a  body  of  some  two 
hundred  Pathans  who  had  not  yet  crossed  the  river  to  remain 
there.    Four  hundred  of  the  enemy  occupied  Leia.  and  the 
Pa  hans  were  ordered  to  retire  across  the  river  if  they  advanced. 
Thmkmg  It  probable  that  they  would  not  du  so,  as  a  retreat  is  of 
all  things  the  most  distasteful  to  men  of  this  race,  he  sent  over 
fifty  more  nien  to  reinforce  them.    The  enemy  did  advance;  the 
Pathans  defended  the  bank  of  a  rmllah,  and  after  a  time  took 
the  offensive,  rushed  across  the  nullah  and  fell  furiously  upon 
the  enemy,  whom  they  utterly  routed,  pursuing  them  a  long 
distance  and  retaking  possession  of  Leia.    The  tomi  however 
was  not  retained,  for  Edwardes  had  just  received'  orders  t^ 
fT.r«     r  ^Pr*^°^"  ^'^^  *h«  ^'"teni  side  of  the  Indus,  but 
!^«r    ?r'".^  preventing  the  passage  of  the  river  b;  the 
TrTL  I?      /"r^^^^g  ^"^'^  i^  his  district     He  therefore 

gZ.    ^'  ""l"^"  ^'"''/ 1'''  °^"^  "P  <*«  "^«'  ^  the  fort  of 
Girang.  where  he  awaited  the  arrival  of  General  Cortlandt  with 
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That  officer  joined  him  there  on  the  4th  of  May.  with  the 

guns  Moolraj  d.d  not  attempt  to  cross  the  river,  and  by  7he  9  h 
furUier  reinforcements  had  arrived,  bringing  up  EdwaJdes' for!« 
toaboutfourthousandeighthundr^lmenywT^^^^^^^^ 

kn  wn t ^e  JiLff  'IT''^""^'  ^  ^•«'^*  ^-^-<^  ^ikh  "Ze 
known  to  be  disaffected.     More  than  this,  he  had  heard  from 

side  of  the  river  Ghara,  that  he  was  ready  to  move  in  a  short 
ime  against  Mooltan  from  the  south,  and  with  thi's  wsLtance 

^rk'idTo  Kn%'^^^^^^^^^ 

blockade  of  Mooltan  for  the  rest  of  the  hot  season  and  throu.'h 
the  rams,  if  commissioned  to  da  The  first  stop  token  howevef 
«ras  the  capture  of  Dera-Ghazee-Khan,  a  stronrplL  on  th« 

XSlattoolnd  /"'"''  ^"^""^^^"^  ^"  i'— atio': 
mth  Bhawulpoor  and  fornjmg  a  strong  outlying  post  to  Mool- 

bwu     The  governorship  of  this  place  and  the  country  round 
had  been  given  by  Moolraj  to  one  of  his  followers  namTd  JuLl 
Khan  belonging  to  the  Lugharee  tribe,  to  the  great  anger  o  a 
powerful  chief.  Kowrah  Khan,  a  pemnal  enemy  of  S 
Kowrah  at  once  made  his  submission  to  the  British,  and  sent 

General  Cori^landt^  who  was  moving  with  a  part  of  the  force  to 
besiege  the  town.  On  the  20th  of  May  Gholam  Hyder  told 
Generd  Cortlandt  that  he  was  ready  to  go  on  in  advance  to 
raise  the  whole  of  his  father's  clan,  and  with  them  a  one  to 
^ve  Julal  Khan  and  the  troops  with  him  across  the  river^ 

Ghl™  ^'''Y'^r'^<^  *i^e  offer,  though  doubt  ng  much 
Gholana  Ryder's  ability  to  carrjr  it  out  However,  the  yoZ 
man  at  once  left  the  column  with  his  contingen  ^d  roSf 
rapidly  on  ahead  to  his  father's  place 

„^*^*°«  ?^*»»P«<*  '^*  ^*'**''''  «o»8ent.  messengers  were  sent 

m^'^'""  ?  ""  "P°°  *^*  *"^«  *o  assemble  and  the 
«»me  night  a  desperate  attack  was  made  upon  the  town     The 
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men  of  the  Lugharee  tribe,  who  formed  the  DrinciniLl  n»rf  nf 
Kban  led  hi.  men  forward  with  such  bravery  that  after  a  JZ. 

«*.inr  t/K'r"-.  ?T  °'  ""«  8'rtBon  .hut  them 
wive,  m  the  fort,  but  capitulated  in  a  few  hour,  on  condition 
of  being  allowed  to  cro..  the  river  unmoleateA  M™tar,  fo™ 
movrf  to  Koreyehee  with  the  intention  of  ^LZZZlZ 

attempt  on  the  part  of  Edwarde.  to  crcS.  ^     ^ 

They  found  that  the  boat,  had  been  removed  and  th.  »»„ 

off^:^:Skot":tnrtrerr,^\-i::i'':irs 

tTl,  1. ..  ."? ''°"''™''  0'  *«"  "be.  who  fought  gallS 
through  the  whole  campaiga  They  received  no  Z  for  S 
services,  but  at  the  end  of  the  war  were  reward^  K^Z^r 
of  an  estate  and  pension.  »»«raea  oy  the  grant 

By  this  time,  although  communications  were  .till  nn™rt.!„ 
Lieutenant  Edwwdes  learnt  that,  for  the7«ser  no  R^^' 

=.  I^he^lrbaf  af  r^^^^^^  ^  - 

ra:o:rbynh:Ssfforr::rnrid£^^^^ 
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Singh.  ShettET™^""^'?/™'*"""''  ^y  ''•  K«J«h  Shor 

the  oth,r.KeSr';^:™.:  Tktfr '"^"■"' 
made  verv  liffin  «««  .^  ®®  ****^"  columns,  however 

their  troo^T  ^hl  Nati-o^BhTf^"  "  "  '*°  "■""'■'^  °' 
to  do  hi.  .h.r.„f  A  T    •     Bhawiilpoor  WM  petfocUy  ready 

fair  progre«  in  that  direction.  '"'""""  '^''•8 

the  blMki^e  orMooS.  •«:'"  T«"«  ""■""•-g  to  undertake 

withth.t:l°th!£nrBlXT  'rr,  "'"''^'""^ 

other,  i^  ttTZinnin'  „/t'™^'°  '™"  '■"  '^«  '"^  ««  the 
the  river  ^.^  aS^S V^^^s^TJ'  ^J^  T-'  '^'^ 
pressing  request  to  Sir  Frede^  c3.  «^'  .^^  ^T^  '''"  » 
have  permission  to  co-ope«to  Ih  SS^^^^'-^''"^"  "«""'' 

r,:r  » -I S-^™'^»"rtsrLt:: 
«.rrxf:^t::^To^lr-rra::iX^^^^ 


ij 
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S?r^.  ?'"""•  •"  ""•'  "  *"  l""'",  to  1..,.  ,  fore 
.«fflc.«t  u. ,  „.ure  ord.r  in  the  dutrict  w<»t  of  the  llimZ 
yet  to  owry  ,  con.iderabl.  number  to  ™intoc  thr^JT 

tT  „  °r  P  *  *''™  EdwardM  occupied  that  town  under 
the  pretonc,  of  negotiating  on  the  part  of  Moolrai  ToV  »„[ 

from  the  flr,t  taken  no  part  in  the  attMk  on  the  Eedmh  .^ 
were  altogether  oppo«Kl  to  the  war,  would  d.«rt -"^n  J 
an  opportunity  ofTered.  and  with  their  men  joinTe  Bri^ 
Slow  a.  the  nawab'.  advance  wae,  it  alamed  Mooh^  and 

poat  at  Soojab^l     Edwarde.  waa  well  informed  by  hi  ^^ 
of  th.  movemente  of  the  enemy.     They  broke  upYhei"  ciZ 

«jde  river  in  thegreatLt^fClhad'-oS'-^rne'^' 

rrw^i^rtf^r '- ""  -"  -  *°"«  >'  -  -itii 

Kh^'^n  t^J^?  "T*""^  ''""»8  «■•  l'«"  «t  Dera-Ghazee. 
Khan  in  marshalhng  the  native  levies  aa  they  arrived  actint 

::ry'':~th?n"'  rfr-  -^  Pa'Com'-ph-m  n* 
RhL  f  ?!,  J        ^  °''  '"'*  """king  them  for  their  loyaltv 
Bhop  Lai  had  acted  as  drill-inetrnctor  to  the  Pathan  .Z,.^'' 
whowere  formed  into  companies  a,  they  ^^j^dEdTde" 
ri«  tT.T  °'^  "■"  '»  ""e  comm«.d  of  one  of  S.1: 

!^d^.?othl  :•"'?''  t'  f"'  '•^"'«  "•"  •'"""gh  «rfy^ 

aid  at  other  times,  in  the  day  of  batUe  hia  dI.««  »..  i™  i.  • 

rZ  Ch'  "?'•  ""■  r""«  "»"'^  "O"™  Wm'^  1  ave  itW" 
ram  Chunder,  not  being  able  to  sneak  «..  P..1,!.  i 

oould  not  be  utiliaed  i  the  sl^Xt  Us^miJl^rrd 
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throw^nrtiX^re  r^^^^^^^^^^ 

continued  his  usual  worr^pLv'-f'T'  *"^  ^''  '^'^'^^^^^ 

hone  and  cooking  for  bml^T^  t^^ltSi'  ''^J''''  f  ^^  '^' 
their  meals  together.  ^'eutenant  Edwardes,  who  took 

him  «tth  hto,  ,..,i„g  h"^  t^.t  •  IT"""  -if"*!  ^  tak. 
•omeone  with  him  to  whom  ^  T  "^f  "'°"''<"'  <>'  l-aying 
«d  diffloultiM,  .nd  whoworil     ?  '^'^  ""'"  •"  «'  Pl«»' 

«»n7ing  the  enemy'.  iCL  .„h  ^''  '""^  '"  «""'  *» 
hornet  that  they  h'.d  ^J^thZ^r  ^""'"«  "o  '"- 
pomtment,  u  it  .howed  f.h.f  .i        *^        ^'"  "^  •  *««?■ 

he  "ceived  .  letter  S'  ttt  ~^;'  "''  »  '»"  hour,  hter 
gun.  h«l  iU,e«iy  heen  ,«tTl  '  M    u"""''  "°"'  ""h  four 

order.  h«l  been  Led  for  °„w.°;i  "  '^"'""^  ""^ 
'her.  H^  the  naw.b  "hrfrMet""'"''  •  ™  'o  ■"•"^ 
OMily  have  po«,e..ed  hime^llof  <Ji  \  .  """'^  •■«  "ould 
army  of  the  Indu,  mu,  Wo  Z^'^^'  '"  """"h  c«e  the 
■^hich  town  the  .llieT  .Id  Iher^^"  0  "  '^  5'°°?'"'  "K""" 
«tion;  where..  Moolwi  II,  „Z  T"*""*  '^*o«  oppo. 

b.  fought  the«  b.for,:,ro^X?Mol7"'''  '"'  '» 
The  next  day  EdwanJm'  .—•?.•  "ooltan. 

the  new.  that  tt7™*„m„  Tt?V?,«""'J' '■"="•««»  by 

«*h.^w^.. ..™,,.  e^p^Liir^-trthirrBit 
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was  composed  almost  entirely  of  old  ioldien  who  had  fought 
againat  ua  on  the  Sutlej.  Fearing  for  the  safety  of  his  assist- 
ant, Lieutenant  Taylor,  at  that  place,  he  sent  him  orders  to 
leave  Bunnoo  and  establish  himself  at  Dera-Ismail-Khan. 


CHAPTER   XVI 

8BVBN  HOURS  OF  ST78PBN8B. 

KlZ^Vf'J^'''^^  P"^  f"""^  -i*  .1.  .peed, 
Wo™  *^  M  »' •®"*"'K  •  i''»««o»  "1*  «■•  BUwulpoor  fore; 

~h.l  .  ^  mterveMd  between  the  alliM,  «,d  had  the 

"bel  may  n«a  ezi^ditioi,  they  could  have  ttuiihUatod  th^ 
M.wulp«r  contiogeat  before  Edward,,  joi„^I,t^Tt 

i^X^nt'^''  ""^'  ''"'  ""P*""""  '«  «•  »dvan«,! 
.!?«  *  ?v  •""  ""'""go"  ahead  to  collect  boat,  at  Kore- 
•hee^  with  .nrtruction.  that  hi.  My  .hould  avoid  bawTil 

.h.  M^^?  *•  '•'•""  '»'•  »  *•  "iW  he  heard  that 
the  Jfooltan  force  had  ju.t  arrived  at  a  pit  thJT,^' 
from  the  camp  of  hi.  aUy.  but  had  e.tabli.hrf  the^e.  „d 
evidently  d,d  not  intend  to  .tt«,k  nutil  the  n^^tiS 
"  You  h«l  better  .tart  at  once  «>«».  the  river,  Grove.  mTL; 
that  the  nawab'.  force  i.  in  a  portion  toZf^TlZt^Z 
enemy  attack  before  I  can  get  acro«.  It.  commit  .1 
old  man,  and,  a.  I  hear  from  our  acent  Peer  Thr.1,.™  irv 
hopele«ly  n.uddl.he«l,d  and  ineStt  You  ^r^dH^ 
heem  h,m,elf  a  thoroughly  good  and  reliable  officer  Ind  he  ^ 

«1  ect«^  m  ,«di«e«  for  ^    Two  or  th^  of  a^JZ^. 
reguuent.  are  commanded  by  Engliahmen    If  vMBnHfklT.k 
general  m  do  nothing  I  aLo^.'^rt."^:*":!^! 
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out  of  his  hands,  and  to  make  the  best  dispositions  you  can 
under  the  idvice  of  Ibraheem.  The  boats  are  coming  up  fast, 
and  I  shall  begin  to  cross  at  daylight  with  the  infantry  to  aid 
the  Bhawulpoor  men  in  keeping  the  enemy  at  bay  until  Cortlandt 
can  get  the  guns  acrosa  Until  we  have  them  to  help  us  we  shall 
be  at  a  terrible  disadvantage,  for  the  enemy  have  at  least  twelve 
pieces.  Remember  to-morrow  is  the  18th  of  June,  the  anni- 
versary of  Waterloo;  it  is  a  good  omen  for  ua" 

As  Percy  was  about  to  ride  down  to  the  river  bank  a  boat 
came  across,  and  he  stood  chatting  with  Lieutenant  Edwardes 
until  it  arrived.  It  contained  a  messenger  from  Peer  Ibraheem, 
saying  that  the  force  would  march  down  to  a  point  opposite 
the  ferry  during  the  nigl^t  and  so  cover  the  crossing. 

"Could  you  guide  this  officer,"  Lieutenant  Edwardes  said, 
"so  that  he  can  meet  the  army  on  the  march?" 

The  messenger  said  that  he  could  do  so,  and  Percy  with  his 
two  men  and  horses  took  his  place  in  the  boat  After  two 
hours'  ride  from  the  other  side  of  the  river  they  met  the  head 
of  the  approaching  column,  and  Percy,  hearing  that  Peer  Ibrar 
heem  was  with  the  regiment  that  followed,  waited  till  he  came 
along  and  then  handed  him  a  pencil  note  that  Edwardes  had 
given  him,  repeating  to  Peer  Ibraheem  the  instructions  he  had 
already  given  Percy. 

"I  am  very  glad  that  you  have  come,  sahib,"  the  officer  said. 
"Futteh  Muhommud  pays  no  attention  to  what  is  going  on, 
and  IS  in  fact  no  better  than  an  idiot  I  received  authority 
from  Edwardes  sahib  yesterday  to  supersede  him  if  it  were 
absolutely  necessary,  but  it  might  possibly  cause  discontent 
among  the  troops,  and  it  were  better  to  leave  him  in  nominal 
command." 

n^^  °»o™»ng  was  breaking  when  they  approached  the  river. 
When  half  a  mile  distant  they  met  three  thousand  of  the 
Pathans,  who  with  fifty  mounted  chiefs  had  effected  their 
passage  during  the  night  under  the  command  of  Foujdar  Khan, 
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a  capable  and  energetic  native  officer  who  acted  as  Edwardes' 

ttm'S;   ^  }1t  ""  "'"«^'  -^  Percy  a^Ipeer 
i.raheem  tned  to  get  the  men  into  line  and  to  remedv  th« 

elephants,  and  guns  being  all  mixed  up  in  the  columi.  The™ 
^^  the  more  occasion  for  haste,  as  the  rising  sunTowed  th^ 
enemy  marching  towards  them.  Their  object  had  evidentlv 
b  en  to  take  possession  of  the  ferry  and  thus  separate  the  two 
alhed  forces;  but  the  night  march  of  the  BhawuL     men  and 

onLTT  'l^  '**'^*"^  ^^^  ^--'^^«^  them!  ^d  they  at 
once  took  up  their  position  on  the  salt  hills  of   he  viCe  of 

Noonar  and  their  guns  in  a  few  minutes  opened.  ^ 

Two  or  three  of  the  nawab's  guns  were  with  the  greatest 

difficulty  extncated  from  the  confused  mass  and  returdte 

fire  of  the  enemy,  and  the  Bhawulpoor  men,  uttering  as  wal 

their  custom  before  fighting,  the  name  of  the  rljah  in  at^orZ 

shout,  rushed  headlong  without  order  or  regSiri^TaXt  Z 

nr^^'  J\T  ^"'^  ^"'^  ^««'  I»>'^«^  and  tC  own 
officers  shouted  te  them  to  stand  their  ground.  They  we^t 
forward  at  a  run  until  they  were  checked  by  vdLI  o 

sTet7  ''"V"'  '''''''''''  «^^  *-P«.  while  tt'Ls 
wept  them  wih  grape.     Though  accustomed  to  irregular  w^ 

fare,  the  nawab's  troops  were  new  to  fighting  disciplinefsoTd^" 
and,  confounded  at  the  storm  of  lead  and  shot  to  which  tW 
were  exposed,  they  fell  back  in  disorder  ^ 

int^!^l'Z'!^'''^''T^^'''''^'''  ''^^^^^  «'o««ed  the  river 
ma  sma  1  boat,  amved  upon  the  spot     He  found  the  misl 

stldThr"  ^'''f  °^'  ''''  '^^'^'-'-'  ^«J  apparentlyTs 
sipated  the  remains  of  sense  in  Futteh  Muhommud^  brain^nd 
the  old  man  was  sittng  under  a  tree  mnnfin^  i,-  i.  j 
.I««.etMy.  whil,  a  gLp  „,  0^^  wT  'i'g  ^, 
™nly  ende.vou„„g  to  recjl  hi,  .battered  ,en,a,  an!  to  «t 
him  to  .Mue  order,.  Lieutenant  Edwarde,  at  once  took  t^e 
command.    He  ,.w  at  once  that  after  the  «ver.  ch«k  1 
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nilv!^r.lT  ^^  ''*''^^'^'  "^"^  »°^<1  *t«  «o»»f"8ion  that 

Cti  P  'TJ'  r  ^n  "  ^^^^  ^°«°^y  **  ^°««  advanced 
Turning  to  Peer  Ibraheem,  who  had  just  arrived,  and  the  chief 
officers,  he  pointed  out  that  the  enemy  had  tak;n  up  a  strong 
?nr«  r  *J^/!^.*^*°*^y  «P««ted  to  be  attacked,  and  that  there 
fow  they  had  time  to  get  the  men  in  order  and  to  retrieve  tie 

The  guns  of  the  nawab  were  old  pieces  of  various  sizes,  quite 
unfit  for  service^  and  there  was  no  hope  of  successfully  coitend- 
ng  against  the  far  better  guns  and  experienced  art^illeiymen  of 
the  enemy.  Nothing  could  therefore  be  done  until  General 
Cortlandt  arrived  with  his  artillery,  which  was  a  mateh  fo  ti:^ 
of  the  Sikhs.  He  therefore  ordered  that  the  troops,  after  being 
got  mto  order,  should  all  lie  down,  and  that  the  gunrshoild 
keep  up  an  incessant  even  if  an  ineffectual  fire.    Feeling  con 

ret  trV^**  t'^^f  *  ^^"^"»*'^^«'  <^^  ^h°"^  they  codd 
rely,  the  officers  hurried  away  to  carry  out  their  instructions 

^aLf .VtV'"  ^'"'  ^  *'^  ^**^-«'  ^h°  h^  ^  h  the 
greatest  difficulty  been  restrained  from  following  the  example 

nnit  ^^*^^P°°'  °^«°  ^^  ™«hing  against  the  enemy's 
S  >.•  \  °'Tu°«*''  ^"  »»^«tantly  sent  off  to  CorUandt 
Zn§  T  F^  ^.  ^'  ^''•^^  *^«  "^^^  ^ith  the  greatest 
Ee  ^  ^^^  ^^^"^  ^^"""^  ^  *^«  fi«^d  of 

Lieutenant  Edwardos  then  rode  along  the  line,  and  was  loudlv 
cheered  both  by  the  allies  and  his  own  men.  The  laTter  had 
stuck  their  standards  upright  in  the  turf  and  wei^  lyi'ng  down 
in  a  Ime  behind  them.  When  iie  had  made  an  inspectbn  of  tie 
line  and  seen  that  his  orders  had  been  carried  out,  Edw^des 
despatehed  another  messenger  to  Cortlandt  lest  the  firstZuld 
have  gone  astray  telling  him  that  he  thought  it  possible  to  hold 
^e  position  untd  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  but  that  if  he 
did  not  arrive  with  the  gun.  by  that  time  the  battle  would  be 
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hJ^JZ'^r.^V'^^^  ^''^^^^^  ^»  <^«  "doming,  and  for  several 
fAi.*i,«  w.    X  J.    .  ;.  enemy,  a  situation  most  trvinff  evnn 

M  .k.^  t.  *,.        ,  '"'"y^"  S"""  "««  directed  princiD»llr 
steadily,  but  suffioieot  ghot  feU  amone  the  PaZT.^       > 
ttem  up  int.  a  .tateof  deaperation Tfh  1  nltTkept  W 
S^^T-™'..""' "''"""""■'«  *"  •«  '»<"  "gainst  tKneZ" 

h«  portion  on  the  opposite  hiU  Eung  Earn,  wC  waT^ 
ommmi  of  the  enemy,  observed  the  movement  Z  ZonZ 

rr^p--rii^.n.-;-r.-S»5 

men  we»  partly  oonoealed  in  the  jungle,  ^dLUul': 

arawmg  the  toe  of  the  enemy  upon  them  by  the  use  of  th«.« 
sm^^  pieces,  which  could  do  bu?  little  exec'utio:  Tthit  'dt 

opeLrunTtr'''"^*'  '"",  *^^  "^^  "»^  *h«  ^^"^el  guns 
T^Z  T^    ^  T"^^^  '*^*^^'  ^^^o  «a»*ered  back  to  their 
lines  m  disorder.    Their  guns,  however,  at  once  beg^n  to  pLv 
and  their  diot  tore  into  the  jungle,  rendering  it  m!re  d^ffi  uU 

vL^d.     1  n^X'    TI  r*^'^  '°""  '^^^^^i  ^^^  again  ad 
vanced.     As  nothing  had  been  heard  of  the  guns   and  f  1ia 

moment  was  most  critical.  Edwardes  ordered  f!!;]:?;.!?!!!     • 
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the  chiefs  and  mounted  officers  to  form  into  a  compact  body 
and  charge  the  enemy's  cavalry.  Deh'ghted  at  being  at  last 
employed  on  service  however  dangerous,  the  brave  fellows 
mounted  and  with  a  shout  charged  down  upon  the  enemy,  and, 
m  spite  of  their  inferior  numbers,  drove  them  back  in  head- 
long flight  upon  their  infantry.  They  raUied  quickly,  how- 
ever, and  the  whole  i.ae  again  advanced. 

"  I  can  no  longer  delay,"  Lieutenant  Edwardes  said  to  Percy  • 
our  only  cnance  is  in  a  general  charge.    If  we  remain  here  we 
must  be  beaten,  whereas  if  we  go  at  them  and  escape  annihila- 
tion by  the  artillery  and  musketry  as  we  advance  it  is  just 
possible  we  may  be  successful " 

He  rose  from  his  seat  under  a  tree  to  give  the  order,  when 
a  bugle  sound  was  heaM  in  the  rear.  As  if  by  magic  the 
sound  of  excited  and  angry  talk  along  the  Pathan  line  ceased, 
until  a  minute  later  the  bugle-call  was  again  heard 

There  was  no  mistaking  it  Van  Cortlandt's  guns  had  passed 
the  nyer  and  would  soon  be  at  hand,  the  long  and  terrible 
time  of  waiting  was  over,  and  at  last  the  tables  would  be  turned 
Messengers  were  sent  off  to  the  guns  to  tell  their  commander 
how  urgent  was  the  need  of  their  arrival,  while  officers  were 
despatehed  all  along  the  line  of  Pathans  to  bid  the  men 
stand  up  a.id,  when  the  word  was  given,  to  advance  in  good 
order  and  m  regular  line,  company  by  company,  against  the 
enemy     With  shoute  of  delight  the  Pathans  sprang  to  their 
feet,  standards  were  plucked  up  and  waved  enthusiastically  in 
the  air,  and  then  the  long  line  stood  panting,  eager  as  grey- 
hounds m  the  slips,  for  the  order  to  advance.    Soon  the  rumble 
of  guns  was  heard,  and  then  amid  wild  cheers  the  six  guns 
passed  through  a  space  opened  for  their  passage,  unlimbered. 
and  opened  fire  upon  the  advancing  enemy. 

The  effect  was  instantaneous.  The  Sikhs,  believing  that  the 
day  was  won,  were  advancing  in  good  order  through  the  inter- 
venmg  fields  of  sugar-cane,  breast-high;  but  as  the  balls  sung 
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overhead  they  disappeared  from  sight,  dropping  among  the 
canes  as  suddenly  as  if  each  had  been  mortally  sfru'r  They 
had  believed  that  the  only  guns  opposed  to  them,  those  on 
the  nght,  had  left  the  field,  and  at  the  discharge  in  regul« 

thfm  Ifril  "'r''''  ''f^'''  '^^  ^*'^^'«'  *^«  *'"t'  broke  upo^ 
them  that  the  force  under  the  white  officer  who  had  so  long 

withstood  them  had  crossed  the  river  and  was  ranged  on  thf 

rnrtl  In  ?'""  ^''  ^°^^  ^^^  *^«  g"««  arrived,  but  Van 
Cortlandt  had  managed  to  send  two  of  his  Mussulmai  infantry 

Slrhadt "•  ^"'  J^-\^-^hI-  with  the  spejn 
Which  they  had  hurried  after  the  guns,  now  came  clattering 
up.     They  were  ordered  to  lie  down  to  the  right  and  left  of 
the  guns,  while  the  Pathans  took  post  behind  them. 
.W°'/    ,7  "''?*"'  '^'  e«ns  of  the  contending  forces  dis- 
charged voUeys  of  grape  at  each  other,  but  Cortlandt's  gunners 
were  better  trained  and  cooler.    Two  of  the  enemy's  pieces  were 
«lenced  and  as  the  men  serving  the  others  were'^inTonfudon 
Edwardes  gave  the  word  for  the  Mussulman   regimento  to 

speed,  but  not  so  swiftly  but  that  a  little  party  of  seven  or 
eight  of  the  Pathans'  mounted  officers  dashed  pL  them  and 
charging  the  guns  captured  two  of  them  while  LT^ne^ 
were  m  the  act  of  hastily  withdrawing  them  before  ^e  at 
proach  of  the  charging  infantiy.    The  infantry  cap 'ur^d  th^ 
only  other  gun  which  awaited  the  assault.     During  the  charge 
Cortlandt's  guns  poured  grape  into  the  canes  where'the  enemy' 
nfantry  were  lying.     Hearing  their  own  artillery  retiring^e 
infantry  abandoned  their  cover  and  retreated  at  fTsleA 
rallying  however,  at  the  point  where  their  guns  ha  tod  when 
the  artillery  on  both  sides  renewed  their  duel     The  pi 
were  now  ordered  to  charge,  and  with  a  yell  expres^ve  of  thdr 

h^ufofth'yTK'^^'r"^"^*^^^^^^^^ 

hou™  of  the  day.  they  rushed  forward  through  the  smoke.      ^ 
The  enemy  were  unable  to  withstand  the  onset  of  the  brave 
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irregulars  and  the  two  newly  arrived  regiments,  but  hastily 
retired,  falling  more  and  more  into  confusion,  and  pressed  in 
their  retreat  by  the  eager  Pathans,  while  the  nawab's  troops, 
anxious  to  retrieve  their  first  retreat,  now  hotly  pressed  on  the 
enemy's  left.  Something  like  order  was  maintained  by  the 
Sikhs  until  they  reached  the  crest  of  the  hill  on  which  they  had 
been  posted  during  the  early  hours  of  the  day.  Then  they 
threw  away  their  arms  and  fled  in  utter  disorder  towards 
Mooltan,  pursued  by  the  nawab's  cavalry,  and  mowed  down  by 
the  guns  that  opened  upon  them  as  soon  as  they  could  be  got 
into  position  on  the  hilL 

Eight  out  of  the  ten  guns  that  they  had  brought  from  Mooltan 
were  captured  by  the  victors.  Some  twelve  hundred  were  slain, 
and  great  numbers  of  the  fugitives  at  once  made  for  their  homes. 
Their  Pathan  cavalry  had,  for  the  most  part,  remained  inactive 
during  the  day,  and  the  heaviest  loss  fell  upon  the  revolted 
Sikh  regiments,  the  Goorkhas  who  had  so  basely  deserted 
Agnew  suffering  very  severely.  The  loss  upon  the  part  of  the 
allies  amounted  to  three  hundred  killed  or  wounded.  The 
enemy's  tents,  ammunition,  and  stores  at  Noonar  all  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  victors. 

^  Porcy  had  remained  with  Lieutenant  Edwardes  but  a  short 
time,  having  been  despatched  by  him  to  aid  Peer  Ibraheem  in 
keeping  the  Bhawulpoor  men  in  their  position.  When  the 
order  had  come  for  them  to  retreat  he  had  made  his  way  as 
rapidly  as  possible  through  the  jungle  to  inform  Edwardes  of 
what  had  taken  place,  but  arrived  only  in  time  to  see  the  charge 
of  the  mounted  officers. 

"  You  must  get  them  back  into  their  places  again,  Groves. 
Here  is  an  order  to  Peer  Ibraheem;"  and  he  scribbled  a  line 
on  the  page  of  a  note-book  and  tore  it  out.  "  He  is  to  bring 
them  back  into  position  again,  and  to  disregard  any  orders  that 
Futteh  Muhommud  may  giva" 

Percy  hurried  away  again,  and  by  his  exertions  and  those 
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of  Peer  Ibraheem  the  Bhawulpoor  men  were  brought  up  in 
time  to  jom  ,n  the  final  charge  and  pursuit  of  the  enfmy.  He 
accompanied  the  native  cavalry  as  they  chased  the  fugitives 
across  the  country,  and  it  was  almost  dark  before  he  returned 
to  the  scene  of  battle.  Edwardes  shook  him  warmly  by  the 
hand  as  he  dismounted.  ^ 

"  It  has  been  a  great  day.  Groves,  but  I  would  not  go  through 
those  seven  hours'  waiting  again  for  any  money  that  could  be 
offered  me;  it  was  an  awful  time." 

"It  was,  indeed,"  Percy  agreed,  "I  thought  at  one  time 
that  It  was  all  up  with  us." 

"So  did  I  It  was  well  indeed  that  you  were  able  to  bring 
up  the  nawabs  men  in  time.  They  were  not  wanted  for  the 
fighting,  but  If  It  had  not  been  for  their  horse  the  rebels  would 
have  got  away  in  some  sort  of  order,  and  their  leaders  might 
have  taken  them  in  a  body  into  Mooltan.  As  it  is,  I  expect 
the  great  proportion  of  them  will  scatter  to  their  homes:  I 
have  just  sent  off  a  messenger  with  my  report  of  the  engage- 
ment  to  the  Resident  It  wDl  be  a  relief  to  him,  for  although 
he  gave  way  at  last  to  my  entreaties,  I  know  he  thought 
1  ought  never  to  have  crossed  the  Indua  Now,  if  they  will 
but  give  us  leave,  I  think  that  we  can  take  Mooltan." 

A  few  days  later  Lieutenant  Lake,  who  had  been  appointed 
political  ^ent  to  the  nawab,  arrived  at  the  camp,  thereby 

p  1!T^..^''"^''  **^  *^'  *"^'"*y  «*"««d  ^y  *»»«  inefficiency  of 
lutteh  Muhommud,  as  Lake's  authority  completely  overrode 
that  oi  the  general  He  was,  too,  an  intimate  friend  of 
^wardes,  and  being  fuU  of  Ufe  and  animation,  he  was  a  great 
addition  to  the  pleasure  of  the  littie  m.  ,  Marching  forward, 
they  were  jomed  by  Sheikh  Emamoodeen  witl  the  remains  of 
his  division.  His  Sikh  troops  had  aU  deserted  him,  and  he  had 
^vX'""  *  Mussuhnan  infantiy  and  a  strong  body  of 
On  the  l8t  of  July  the  force  started  for  its  last  march  to- 
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wards  Mooltan.  They  had  received  news  that  the  Sikh  goaroo 
— a  man  regarded  with  the  greatest  veneration— had,  after  con- 
sulting the  stars,  declared  that  day  to  be  a  most  auspicious  one, 
and  that  Moolraj  had  decided,  therefore,  upon  again  giving 
battla  He  came  out  in  great  force,  and  took  up  his  position 
at  a  bridge  across  a  wide  and  deep  canal.  As  this  could  not 
be  forced  without  heavy  loss,  Edwardes  moved  along  the  west 
of  the  canal  towards  Mooltan. 

Moolraj  followed  on  the  other  side  of  the  canal,  crossed  by  a 
bridge  near  Mooltan,  and  at  one  o'clock  moved  forward  against 
Edwardes  in  order  of  battle.    The  Bhawulpoor  men,  commanded 
by  Lieutenant  Lake,  were  on  the  right;  General  Cortlandt's 
two  regiments  and  ten  guns  were  on  the  right  centre;  the 
Pathan  levies  were  neit  to  these,  having  on  their  left  Sheikh 
Emamoodeen's  troops.     The  battle  began  on  the  right>  Lieu- 
tenant Lake  seizing  some  mounds  in  front  of  him,  and  plac- 
ing his  guns  there  opened  a  heavy  fire  on  the  enemy's  left. 
This  was  returned  by  the  Sikh  guns,  and  in  a  short  time 
the  battle  became  general  along  the  whole  line.    The  village  of 
Suddoosam  was  in  the  centre  of  the  enemy's  position.     His 
troops  lay  for  the  most  part  concealed  in  jungle,  the  guns 
occupying  two  or  three  small  villages.    The  allies  were  superior 
in  artillery,  and  the  rebel  guns  were  presently  obliged  to  with- 
draw from  their  position. 

The  order  was  then  given  for  an  advance,  and  the  whole 
line  pressed  forward.  Village  after  village  was  captured  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet,  the  Sikhs,  inflamed  with  religious  ardour, 
offering  most  determined  resistance,  favoured  by  the  nature  of 
the  ground,  which  was  largely  covered  with  jungle  and  date 
groves  and  intersected  by  irrigation  canals.  There  was,  how- 
ever, no  check  in  the  advance.  A  brilliant  charge  was  made  by 
one  of  Cortlandt's  regiments  led  by  Mr.  Quin,  a  young  man 
who  had  a  few  days  before  come  up  as  clerk  or  writer  to 
Lieutenant  Edwardea      The  guns  were  captured,  the  whole 
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a  dhooly  for  me,  and  we  have  been  following  pretty  close  behind 
you  all  the  afternoon." 

"  Lake  and  I  will  bandage  it  up  properly,  and  will  soon  have 
you  comfortable.  It  is  a  nuisance  that  we  haven't  an  English 
surgeon  with  u&  These  native  doctors  are  quite  useless.  If 
it  is  nothing  worse  than  a  smashed  shoulder  I  think  we  can 
manage  well  enough,  and  you  may  hope  to  be  about  again  with 
your  arm  in  a  sling  before  long.  The  only  thing  we  have  to 
be  afraid  of  in  this  hot  place  is  fever.  Still,  I  hope  that  we 
shall  avoid  that." 

During  the  weeks  that  followed  Percy  lay  on  a  charpoy. 
The  heat  was  terrible,  although  everything  possible  was  done 
by  putting  tattm  in  front  of  all  the  windows  and  keeping 
them  soaked  with  wkterj  Bhop  Lai  and  his  comrade  sat  by 
turns  night  and  day  fanning  him,  while  ajpunAa,  made  of  a  door 
taken  oflF  its  hinges,  was  kept  constantly  going  overhead.    He 
was  not  alone  in  his  misfortunes,  for  Lieutenant  Edwardes  was 
lying,  also  wounded,  in  a  bed  in  the  same  room.    Two  days 
after  the  battle  he  had,  on  the  news  that  the  enemy  were  again 
sallying  out>  hastily  thrust  his  pistols  into  his  belt,  but  being 
engaged  in  giving  orders  he  paid  little  heed  to  what  he  was 
doing.     The  hammer  of  one  of  the  pistols  caught  in  his  scarf, 
and  without  looking  down  he  seized  the  barrel  in  his  right 
hand  to  pull  it  down,  when  the  pistol  exploded.    The  ball  went 
through  the  palm  of  his  hand,  shattering  the  bones  and  inflict- 
ing a  wound  that  deprived  him  of  the  use  of  his  right  hand  for 
life. 

Fortunately,  twelve  days  later,  an  English  surgeon  arrived 
from  Lahore,  and  at  once  a£forded  him  some  relief  from  the 
intense  pain  he  was  suffering  from  the  unskilful  treatment  of 
a  native  surgeon.  Percy,  too,  gained  great  benefit  from  the 
anival  of  the  doctor,  and  was  in  a  few  days  able  to  be  about 
with  his  arm  strapped  tightly  to  his  side.  Immediately  after 
the  battle  of  Suddoosam  Edwardds  had  written  off  to  Lahore 
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Chuttur  Singh,  tb«  Mher  of  Sher  Singh,  was  in  pen  rebellion, 
and  had,  it  was  know  a,  been  urging  his  son  in  the  name  alike 
of  patriotism,  religion,  and  family  honour  to  join  in  a  great 
national  effort  to  wipe  out  the  defeats  of  the  last  campaign  and 
to  restore  to  the  Punjaub  its  lost  territory. 

So  far  Sher  Singh  had  resisted  these  entreaties,  and  had  given 
every  evidence  of  his  desire  to  remain  faithful  to  the  govern- 
ment  of  Lahora    But  from  the  first  he  had  been  almost  power- 
less  in  the  hands  of  his  troops.    Numbers  of  them  had  deserted 
and  made  their  way  to  Mooltan.     Constant  communications 
were  kept  up  with  the  rebels,  and  it  was  certain  that  at  the  first 
opportunity  that  offered  the  whole  force  would  go  over  in  a 
body  to  Moolraj.  While  the  battles  of  Koreyshee  and  Suddoosam 
w«r-  being  fought,  the  divisions  remained  inactive  at  a  little 
moi    than  a  day's  march  from  Mooltan,  and  Moolraj  showed, 
by  sending  out  every  available  man  to  attack  the  force  of 
Edwardes,  that  he  had  no  fear  whatever  of  hostility  on  the 
part  of  the  Sikhs.     When,  therefore,  a  few  days  after  Suddoo- 
sam, Sher  Singh's  army  advanced  and  encamped  within  half  a 
mile  of  the  allies,  a  heavy  burden  was  added  to  the  various 
anxieties  of  the  wounded  English  commander.     Sher  Singh 
himself  visited  him  frequently,  and  was  profuse  in  his  declara- 
tions of  loyalty,  as  were  the  two  officers  next  in  command, 
Uttur  and  Shu m sher  Singh;  but  while  the  former  hoped  that 
his  troops  would  remain  faithful,  his  two  lieutenants  were  ab- 
solutely convinced  that  they  would  all  go  over  to  the  enemy. 

Edwardes  felt  that  should  the  understanding  l>otween  the 
Sikhs  and  Moolraj  be  complete,  and  the  former  fall  upon  his  flank 
while  the  whole  Mooltan  force  attacked  him  in  front,  his  position 
would  be  one  of  the  greatest  difficulty.  It  was  a  great  relief 
to  him  when  two  or  thrm  more  English  officers  came  up,  and  he 
was  at  last  certaic  t.  t  the  orders  he  issued  from  his  bed  of 
sickness  would  be  iho  \  -L-  c»^r  ad  out  by  them.  It  was  a 
still  heavier  load  oil  i  it     iir  I  when  General  Whish  arrived 
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joined  by  a  great  many  Sikh  deserters,  the  Sikh  nation  still  stood 
irresolute,  and  it  was  hoped  that  the  capture  of  Mooltan  would 
have  decided  them  to  abstain  from  engaging  in  a  contest  which 
was  nominally  one  between  the  maharajah  and  his  advisers  at 
Lahore,  and  Moolraj  their  rebellious  servant.  The  defection  of 
Sher  Singh  and  the  Lahore  army,  of  which  he  was  commander, 
changed  the  whole  situation.  It  was  certain  now  that  the 
Sikhs  would  everywhere  rise,  and  that  the  whole  of  the  Pun- 
jaub  would  soon  be  in  arms.  The  capture  of  Mooltan,  there- 
fore, became  a  matter  of  secondary  importance,  and  it  behoved 
General  Whish  to  keep  his  force  intact  in  view  of  the  campaign 
that  must  ensue. 

Moreover,  he  could  now  no  longer  rely  upon  his  communica- 
tions being  kept  open  or  supplies  forwarded,  for  the  Sikh 
sirdars  with  their  followers  might  throw  themselves  on  his 
rear.  Lahore  itself  might  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Sikhs,  for 
since  the  despatch  of  General  Whish's  force  to  Mooltan  it  was 
very  weakly  garrisoned.  It  was,  therefore,  unanimously  de- 
cided that  for  the  present  the  siege  must  be  raised,  and  the 
army,  abandoning  its  new  works,  fell  back  a  couple  of  miles 
and  took  up  a  strong  defensive  position,  expecting  to  be  attacked 
by  the  allied  forces  of  Moolraj  and  Sher  Singh. 

No  such  attack  was,  however,  made.  Sher  Singh  had  up  to 
the  last  moment  so  strongly  opposed  the  wishes  of  his  troops 
to  go  over,  that  when  at  last  he  gave  way,  Moolraj  suspected 
the  movement  to  be  a  snare  and  refused  to  open  the  gates 
of  Mooltan  to  the  Sikhs.  His  suspicions  were  heightened  by 
a  letter  that  Edwardes  sent  to  Sher  Singh  by  the  hand  of  a 
messenger  whose  fidelity  he  strongly  suspected.  As  he  antici- 
pated, the  letter  was  carried  to  Moolraj,  and  was  of  a  nature 
to  increase  very  greatly  his  suspicions  of  the  good  faith  of  Sher 
Singh.  The  latter,  however,  at  once  issued  proclamations,  which 
were  signed  and  sealed  by  himself,  Moolraj,  and  the  principal 
officers  and  sirdars,  calling  upon  the  whole  Sikh  nation  to  rise. 
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nce,  and  it  hehoved 
lew  of  the  campaign 

pon  his  communica- 
:ded,  for  the  Sikh 
themselves  on  his 
Is  of  the  Sikhs,  for 
)  to  Mooltan  it  was 
9,  unanimously  de- 
he  raised,  and  the 

a  couple  of  miles 
cting  to  be  attacked 
igh. 

er  Singh  had  up  to 
ishes  of  his  troops 

Moolraj  suspected 
to  open  the  gates 
rere  heightened  by 

by  the  hand  of  a 
jQd.  As  he  antici- 
id  was  of  a  nature 
good  faith  of  Sher 
'oclamations,  which 
i,  and  the  principal 
Sikh  nation  to  rise, 
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BritUh  positioa    ^  he  <Ud  t,.^  "™  ™'  """^  »"«"k  the 
l«y  began  to  play  upon  him  M.  T  "°'"'  "  '"^  ^"^lish  artU- 

tioni    The  ai  feeling  beTrertl,!  !ir^  ^""''"^  °'  ""»'■•  '»'<"'- 
9th of  October  Sher  S^^T  ?.""""  «'™«««i  mtH  on  the 

the  Sikh  force  Se^yTaZ  nW™'  ""^"'  '™^  ""  ^"^ 
M^omedan  villages  fhl^thtr    "p^lcl'  """"■«  ^  *' 

the  course  of  two  or  tT.!       >      u  *"''  ""'«'  P''"''^.  "d  ■"» 

under  am.,;  and  th    w  rk  Zt 'h';  h"'"'"/"*  "*«"'  ™ 

hoped  completed,  at  MoTdkeeFl,.r«.°-  ""*  "  ™" 
had  to  be  begun  afresh  ^^""""^^  ^liwal,  and  Sobraon, 

Percy  Groves  was  not  with  tho  TtrH-.u  i 
from  its  position  four  orChZlff     f?  *"  '«"  ^^ 
Mooltan.     Three  or  fol  2  ^  f    ^"^  ^""^  ">«  "'U'  of 
Major  Edwardes  had  !aidX^""  ""  '"■«"■'  ''''-«»" 

qnX„'S:;ihlt!;' 1',!::::^  %".-'  '«7«» '» take  „p  yo«r 
he  is  weak  and  vacil lalng  td  it  w  ,57' '™  '^  "  *«"""  "■"=; 
have  someone  by  h is  s  df,"  1       -  **'  ''°  '''»»''' 

the  presence  too  of  a  Brit  sLt?  ^'  T"  'P?^^  ^'I'^'ay; 
ity  with  his  troo^  That fo  d„2"V^  ='"»8"««'  W«  «»thor: 
the  mfluence  brought  to  Z  on  hi '  t  "  "'"  ^^^^  •"" 
it  would  be  contrfry  o  Sikh  ^n^  tremendous.  As  a  son 
father,  however  much  he  IhtSr'  f  *T"  ">  ""P""  ^'' 
are  the  appeals  to  his  nS-  ?°"'  '"'^     ^hen  there 

knows  thafthe  whole  of  h,  '"  ■"''  '^^S'""-     He 

there  are  but  two  „tthree ThH;  '"  'T'  "'  "™"^  »<> 
same  way  of  thinking  I  rf„  ,  T  *''°  "«  »»'  »'  the 
danger  in  your  S  up  your l7  *"'  "■°'«  «  »»'  '"-e 
Soes  over  he  will  ^'ZZ^X^.Tl^Ti^'Cl 


m 


'  *? 


*■  I 


m 
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cannot  think  that  he  would  suffer  you  to  be  injured.  He  is  not 
a  fanatic,  and  would  see  that  did  any  harm  come  to  you  he 
would  have  no  hope  whatever  of  pardon.  You  will,  of  course, 
ride  in  here  at  once  should  you  discover  that  there  is  any 
change  in  his  attitude  towards  us." 

Percy  accordingly  moved  across  to  Sher  Singh's  camp,  a  tent 
being  erected  there  for  him.  He  liked  the  rajah,  of  whom  he 
had  seen  a  good  deal  since  his  arrival,  and,  like  Edwardes,  was 
convinced  that  his  assurances  of  loyalty  were  made  in  good 
faith,  and  believed  he  would  be  perfectly  safe  whatever  might 
happen,  and  that  he  was  sure  to  have  warning  of  any  change 
in  Sher  Singh's  intentions. 


I'M 


it. 

injured  He  is  not 
m  come  to  you  he 
You  will,  of  course, 

that  there  is  any 

Singh's  camp,  a  tent 
rajah,  of  whom  he 
like  Edwardes,  was 
'ere  made  in  good 
ife  whatever  might 
ling  of  any  change 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

WITH    SHER    SINGH. 

OHEK  SINGH  had  at  once  aceeded  to  the  proposal  of  Maior 
nis  camp.     "Let  him  come,"  he  sa  d:  "he  will  seA  flinf  .11  t 

Sfal  .rHMT>^  ''°"  "'^  ""*  o™'  «8»'".  that  I  1 
™  to  my  oath !?  ""  '"  "■'  ""*'  "'  """"'  -«  "-  ''-  I 
The  rajah  indeed,  w«a  sore  that  his  fidelity  should  be  m. 
pected,  and  in  his  convereations  with  Perev  aCth.  iZt 
had  estebl  shed  himself  in  .  tent  close  rLh^f^ult 
complamed  that  after  having  so  l„„g  withstood  the  enSS 

C'm„  ^^    ^}^  ^  ^  "«"'«  h™  that  personally 
Major  Edwardes  had  no  doubt  of  his  lovaltT  and  th.t  k. 

feared  on^y  that  he  might  not  be  able  to  oS'th":    ° 

But  I  have  so  far  controlled  them,"  Sher  Sinsh  said- 

"have  X  not  brought  them  here  instead  of  allowing  them  to 

Tfl  If'".^':?"*'"    Why,  then,  should  I  be  Zbted  now" 

i    M^  ""5"*  *°  «»•  "»""  "  "»'  have  been  better  thTl 

hrCTol"irbea^^;'Vir^r»-^^^^^^^^^ 
'£:^^^'^-  -'  ".eVwu,ro^s^;lVtte:^^: 

tl,."Ji^^°°'°'''°''.^''?'"'J'  "i*"'-  "'Should  never  havecrossed 
the  Indus,  nor  would  the  troops  of  the  nawab  have  bl^X. 
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Major  Edwardes  knows  well  that  you  have  done  your  best  and 

camrit^l^^^^^^^^  '""'^  troops  revolt  you  would'riS;;  S  our 
camp.  It  18  not  your  good-will  that  he  doubts,  but  your  power 
over  your  soldiers.     We  know  that  they  are  in  hourly  cZ 

oTr\"ri\f  ^  ^"^"^^'  *^^*  *W  go  freelyTlrt 
01  the  town,  that  messengers  pass  between  them  and  their 

that  r:?  "*''  """''  r '  ^^^^^  ^^^  '^  '^  ^^y  '<>  «irand 

scant  wl  T  """  'u  ^''''  "°^  ^^>^"g  «^  *  ««ige  with  but 
scant  forces  for  such  an  operation,  he  cannot  but  be  most 

ButTA''^rn'"f  '  ^r^  ^^'  y^"'^  ^y'"g  «°  close  to  Sm 
?rr!  w""  ^^"  «/^^"g  hopes  that  you  will  be  able  to  keep  them 
firm.     Were  it  otherwise,  he  would  not  have  sent  me  he?e.    S 

beg^rS  st  dtrir  ^^"'  ''-'  ---  '"^  -  --^^  to 

Bhop  Lai  and  Akram  Chunder  were  both  charced  to  U^m 

^  much  as  they  could  from  the  soldiers  as  to  thrfnttLtior 

Their  reports  were  favourable  to  the  rajah  ""^n^wns. 

« Jl^n'f  .f  *^'''\*  .  '^l  ^°'  ^""^^*J'"  ^hop  Lai  said.     "They 
speak  of  the  rajah  by  the  nickname  of  'the  Mahomedan '  lUs 

ll     T  T^?,^««P«  «^e°»  here,  for  though  Uttur  sLgh  and 
officers     Sher  Singh  is  a  powerful  rajah,  and  his  family  of eo 

whv te  h?r  *^ir^'?  '^  '^'  ^""J*"^-   ^»t  "the  rein 
why  he  hfts  been  able  to  keep  them  from  going  over  fnrthZ 

fear  that  if  they  did  so  in  the  face  of  his  opfoStln  thefwo  Jd 

^terwards  suffer  at  the  hands  of  himself  and  his  aS  e.^n 

If  their  cause  were  victorious.  All  seem  agreed  that  there'  is  no 

chance  of  the  rajah's  throwing  in  his  lot  with  his  father  and 

fnZhniiX"^^  "^  "'^  '  '''-'  *°  '"  ^^"^"^'  ""'  ^ 

to  h  J!fn?vf "  *  '?yl'^  '""P"'"  t°  P«^«y  whe«.  after  retiring 
abused  bfr^^^^     *^'  'f  ^  of  September,  he'was  sudderS^ 

teTThJvtl  '°*r''u^  '^  ^"^^  *^^  '^""^^  «^«°  into  his 
tent.     They  belonged,  as  he  saw  at  once,  to  the  rajah's  own 

^cZ      '  and  were  commanded  by  one'of  his  mosftruS 


R. 

done  your  best,  and 
f^ould  ride  into  our 
bts,  but  your  power 
are  in  hourly  com- 
>  freely  in  and  out 
en  them  and  their 
easy  to  understand 
)n  a  seige  with  but 
lanot  but  be  most 
g  so  close  to  him. 
B  able  to  keep  them 
3  sent  me  here.     It 
lim  so  earnestly  to 

h  charged  to  learn 
to  their  intentions. 

Lai  said.     "They 
Mahomedan.'  It  is 

Uttur  Singh  and 
it  alone  among  his 
1  his  family  one  of 
That  is  the  reason 
ing  over,  for  they 
•sition,  they  would 
i  his  family,  e\  en 
id  that  there  is  no 
th  his  father,  and 
mily,  his  country, 

hen,  after  retiring 
,  he  was  suddenly 
ed  men  into  his 
the  rajah's  own 
his  most  trusted 
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out  of  the  tent   and  law  V    .  '^'°«  ^  ''"^*'^'  ^«  P^«««d 

very  crestfal  en  faces  hoWin^\-''°.  '"'''  ''T^^^  ^'^^^^  ^'^^^ 
body  of  Sikhs.     H«  m  f  ^'«  horse,  and  surrounded  by  a 

closeYL  round  tht'C^^^^^         '}'  ^^^^  ^-^'^^  -*  once 
baggage  packed  ^^\i.    .  */  ^^^  ^'^^  '*"^«k  already,  the 

shefSngWrhe  JL^^^^^^  ^7°^'^"^'  ^^*"^  ^^^  Shum- 
carry  off  the  men  tndf^r'^'  ^'''°'^'  ^°"'  '^'''  ^''^<>''  ^ 

but^hey  had  Wn  su"ed  Tor'  ''  l""'  ^"^^'^^  ""««' 
and  threatening  them  anH  «H  ^^  '"'?  f  ntreatmg,  abusing, 
were  forced  tlfh!f„     .  ''""^  "P  *^'«^^  ^o^^ie"  till  they 

Uttur^nl  ^^  f  J'^""  °PP^'^"g  ^^«  popular  demand. 

,^  «  -acinus  .SV.r£*,r.'  ;'i 

of  tt,*Z"l "  ""  "'"  P'*''  0'  »«™p»™t  under  the  walls 
been  pitched.     Half  an  honr  l.+I  V^-   .      '        *^"  "*"*  *g**° 


i 


'It  is  not  your  fault 


in 


any  way,"  Percy  said;  "it  was  but 
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^''^'iim 


ri^s  B?of«  r"  'Y.  '^^  ''^'^  ^^  «^«»  ^'^"ner  than  usual 
Le  fuSv  i«  "V ^  ^'^f  ^'  '^"^  y''  ^'  <^hat  time  he  must 
Wn  •.      !  ^"P  ^"  ""'"^  '^^  *^  ^«  course.     Had  the  troops 

lat^  in  th«  «?  •  ^^-  .^'  ''°"°*^  ^*^«  ^««»«^  »ny  orders  until 
ttZ  t  'T"^'"'^  y°"  ''«  ^«  *«°k  measures  for  my  pro- 

w^-f  WK  !r  '1  ""^  ^"^  P*"^^>^  ^  a  Postage  and  partly  perhZ 
with  the  thought  that  I  may  be  useful\ould^rcumsta«ces 

.'■  v^rTt'?.""'^ ''"° "°''  y°"  «""""  P«Ky  Mid. 


warmer  than  usual 
bhat  time  he  must 
>.     Had  the  troops 
e  noticed  a  differ- 
d  any  orders  until 
assures  for  my  pro- 
otect  me;  and  has 
od  partly  perhaps 
uld  circumstances 
negotiations  with 
the  fort?" 
Moolraj  kept  the 
J  to  encamp  here 
fc  he  is  afraid  of 

ercy  said, 
f  your  tent,  they 
>und  our  mouths 
a  short  distance 
M  to  saddle  our 
ide  the  least  out- 
ell  as  our  own." 
nt.    "I  am  sorry 
>r,  Sahib  Groves, 
stir  among  the 
bave  carried  the 
;uns  to  interfere 
your  protection 
J  rushed  in  and 
r  own  guard." 
ietly;  "but  my 
other  matters. 
3  overthrow  of 
is  government, 
3d  to  conquer, 
ined  his.     You 
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Iwt.     I  can  onli  hoM  ,k^  ■•/  "'™»»'i»  <>«  "ves  will  U 

your  wia»         ^      ^  """  ^""''  '*»  "y^^".  >"  here  <.g.i„.t 

tion.  «i  the  ohiefte'n  !f  2^el  lTon'2  f  "'-^  ''^^"- 
army;  but  when  I  f„„„d  th.Mn  S  of  .S V 't'  "'  "J' 
pected,  it  w«  useless  for  meto  stnTetnLf  T  ''  T  '"'■ 
.  general  of  the  durbar  of  Lahor!  but .  sfkh  prin'^  "° '""«" 

"I  am  truly  sorry  to  hear  if  "  p«.         -j      pnnce. 
own  sake,  and  for  that  of  1  kn^S  '^ZT'^K't'  ^»" 
end  to  it   If,  when  the  whole  KhZ.      ""'".  "a"  be  but  one 

oould  »ot  withstand  th?S^T4rB„tVfc  ''t 
Lahore,  what  chance  havA  f i,^,,       •    x       ,       -t^ntish  force  to 

collected  nowrS" lit  «me%^r.'  T""  ??  ""^  "  ««'  ^e 
her  clemency,  and  wttin^L^S  rV^'T''''"'  ""  «"''"  l-y 
She  thought  that  hSShl^f  ?™  '"  "■"  '» '■°'-  P°»'er 
m«Je  such  an  toplSthatl^  ^tj"™"^,^"" ''*<' ha™ 
content  and  remlTn  ne«a  ^.^  ,-'  "t**  '"'"'"''»'*  "» 
make  no  such  instate  ^d  T  ^".i""\a''e  will  assuredly 
defection  wiU  leS  to  the^i/  T^"'.  *«'  ^"^  Wghne,.' 
the  Punjaub--  °  destruction  of  the  iudependence  of 

against  troops  who  hau  W  ZtS  Hi,  •  i-        *""  **  "s"" 

per=?i^  ts^rfnr-rbe"th"e":r  r^^  -" 

Te^d^IflTtolj^^et:^"".™ 

ro^"t.^rre\ryrLltr^'{r^^^^^^ 
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Will  be  well  and  honourably  treated      T  tnU 
you  as  a  guest  in  my  camn  anH  »!  .    *^  ^''"  ^  regarded 

treated;  fave  in  the'^maUe;  of  yl'r  Hbl^'"  ^'"  ^^"''^^  ^« 
may  express  will  be  granted,  and ^^-^  -  '"^''^  "^'^  ^^" 
complaint  to  make  s^nd  m«  T  *"^  ^''"'  ^^^  ^^^^  any 

Bee  you  and  seTlCrigTt.''   "''''"'  '"'^  ^  ^^  ««"^«  "^^ 

be  no  fighting,  sahib     ?hfsikh«     '"^  '"  ^"'''y^  "^^^^^  ^^^ 
of  Moolraj  to  admit  them  1^ M'' T"^  *°^^  **  *^«  ^«f"««l 
have  not  revolted  in  orde^  to  fiif 'f     m'  T^  '^'^  ^^^  *W 
countiy.   They  may  advance  beoint  Z  ^°'^'*J'  **"*  ^«'  ^^'^ 
down  into  their  camp  and  tb«vT     *^'  ^."°'  ^^  ^^^^'^n  look 
they  will  soon  be Zk  hte';^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^  '^^u^e;  but 
away,  and  will  do  so  ere  lonr  MooSn^'"''  l^''  ^  "^'"'^ 
and  they  know  well  enouT^h  f  ^r     °  "  °°*^*°g  to  them, 
self  alone,  and  tL  weTtt  ^r l^''^''J„"  ^^^*^°S  ^^'  ^m! 
another  ;ar  to  dtid^h'e^^ef  2olr^^^^^^^^^^  ^« 

be  masters  of  the  Punjaub"  ^  ®  ®'^^  ^^'^e  to 

message  that  confuned  the  mort  wZ '  "^^  """ '""' « 
Major Edmrdes  for  havJ  by  the  I„«J^,. T*''"'"*'  '«'"'■'«' 
iaoreased  the  doubts  of  MooW  1 L  hi! T  ^.'  ''''J'"^"^PM, 
that  he,  of  course,  ki.r  nShL"  ^  .^'^T  P'^X  "-^Plied 
ge»eral  like  Sher  SinghVu^  tL"^*' ^f  ^;  t°'  *»'  « 
always  a  matter  of  policy  on  the  r.Zt  Z,  i  ]  ""  "  "^ 
union,  a  possible,  between  .m  J  5  '''"^"  ">  «»"«  *«- 

doubtless  he  himselfwould  S/?T^  ■'"  '"■"''  "<•  «>»» 
acted  in  precisely  the  rml™':j  "°^  «'«"'»»'»«es,  have 

^'rt'^he-o^rfn  TrntiXf-^r  ""^."^  'r-^ "» 
ho.d:txt^ie^ryor.X"Ltr'"''°A  "»'■ 

"»t.  a  yon  go  about  in  tL  ^^^fi  ^^l  l^^^^^HlTh 


AR. 

told  you  I  regarded 
't  you  will  always  be 
rty,  every  wish  you 
y  time  you  have  any 
«id  I  will  come  and 

were  about  to  march 
Percy:  "There  will 
angry  at  the  refusal 
.  and  they  say  they 
)olraj,  but  for  their 
tins  of  Mooltan  look 
lerefore  refuse;  but 
are  eager  to  march 
IS  nothing  to  them, 
is  fighting  for  him- 
ed,  there  would  be 
the  Sikhs  were  to 

I  of  October  Percy 
indeed,  sent  him  a 
omplaints  against 
It  was  intercepted, 
ty.    Percy  replied 
etter;  but  that  a 
lat  in  war  it  waa 
lader  to  cause  dis- 
o  him,  and  that 
cumstances,  have 

*ercy  leaving  his 
*rd|  who  kept  a 
not  to  do  so. 
."he  said,  "and 
caa  I  guarantee 
wound  you  with 
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tent,  where  io"!  It  1^  ^f/?  »S°"'<'  ""°"»  i"  your 
thonghn    H  Zv^l.  '       "«''?  »'  "^  ""1  »"'  of  their 

should  give  us  eoiM^^r  '.^1.'°  ""'"  """  Sher  Siagh 
.s  Moo^  dTwTen tS™.  /  ."'  '■°"""'  "^  ""  English, 
lish  office^  .  J  .uho„ikT  "^  ?°  ^r^"  0'  "■»  '"» W 
bo  unable  ti  JeL  tW  "■»"')»*  J^she.  you  weU,  he  may 

his  n,.eJr,th»tfteii  »'"'''  "'  **"  '"'"'^  "''°  ««  "«">r 

•bout  freely  "moa?th»s?ii,,™r'™''''''"  »'''»  ^o  move 
aw„e  that  thHefv^ta^f^?  "i"-"."  »'*''''*  •>»'  '«"  "»« 
carried  off  wW.  S^r  h^'  '.^  ^""'''  'J"^™''  "■■»  ''«'  been 
being  MahomeS  J;7u,^:5  w  th  ^?  '^■'^  ^?  "">  ■»««- 
conunitted  by  the  SiU^unon  th  M^  i""  "'  ""  ''"~'«™ 
line  of  march,  where  Sov  burn  J  ,1  ^»»««"'»«'  ""ages  on  the 

domed  Jbe~.V;tyi:?eXS°''^'^  ""^^-P'^. 
coun^^flib?  Z  'twf  i  f  ""'  "dependence  of  their 
d«as  ii  the  pLaub  »dl  ,>  ^^^  ""?'''"  »'  ""^o^e- 
the English wiZutlSL  »o' enough  to  have  to  fight 

n  was  n^;  ^  betr  Mfb?''/**""?""  '"*  'o  'hel* 

»ind  as  to  th:  ^^:^Zt7tT^±^"'tZ7 1  r 

medan.  wUI  be  as  one  nan  in  th7.  V^'  1'     .      ""  *''*o- 

win.    They  know  tLt Td"  the  BriSt?,    *'  .'*°  ^""*  "'" 
can  worahfn  i«  k-  ^  iJntish  masters  every  man 

m»trn„^'S.aH,''™s"kL"""'"'  "r'™"«°'  ""^  '% 
Mahomedanr^m  »mo^/  h5        r""'  ''"^  ""  "«"  »"'  «■« 

sahib,  and  stoXX*„tSe  stkh  T  """I, "°"»''''  y""' 
had  bidden  us  euard  ,Z  h,,,      ^'™  «""■»  because  our  lord 

rather  with  t^e  Skhs  IZ  wlT"'  '"  """  »"  ''^'^  "ere 
not  taken  Sitt  nlv  .„!i  ,      if  ^T  ™""trymen,  for  have  we 

forth  it "IsiTt  thri  A™^"  ®'?  "''"'^""'»'   Hence. 
«  ojflerent    The  SJdis  have  showed  themselves  our 
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^'"  Yo.?ri'''  *f  '"  ""J  ^"P^^  ™"«<^  °«^  be  with  the  English  " 
You  see  no  chance  of  my  escape  ?"  '^"g'lsn, 

Per™e4   '^  "°  P°»«"«'3'  of  e.c.piag  in  the  daytime," 

that  the  Sikh  troops  at  Bunnoo  and  Ehotas  had  also  Zrin^' 

st,h7for°Th°  '■°""  »'  ''f''""«  "  i-^'o  "S'sS 

soon  as  the  defection  of  Sh«r  <«n„h       ^i  *^®  "'^  ^ 

...4  sotTi'^:!';,'':  ^Xn^-r^-^: 


»e  with  the  English." 
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I  otherwise  would 
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for  there  can  be 
Sheik." 
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Singh  being  most 
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ers  with  trained 
■hing  to  Lahore, 
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•oats  across  the 
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iatfe  f'i?ee^?^Blir^ad'^^^^^^^  '<>^^^^o 

English  regiment  had  bli:2"^^^^^^^  '^'^  f'^  -« 
had  assembled  at  FerozeDorriV  T  '  *"^  °°*  °^  ^^»^»-y 
large  reinforcemente  weT'l.  f  "*''!!  ''P''^  '^^^  '^^^ 
and  others  advancing  towL^F^  ""^  ^  ^«"«^»»  Whish 
moved  but  slowly  and rwa/slr^^^^^^^  •  ^""'l  ®^"«^'-  ^^^ 
officers  that,  although  constrained  ^I'^^'T"  °^  "'^"^  ^"^"^ 
^om  be  glad  to  make  ht  ?«!  '"'^  "'  *'  ^°°^tan»  he 

army  approached  hhL         "  ^'^''  "^  "^^^  ^  »  strong  British 

diWsU'Ltr  l:!i:a1"^^^^^^  r,  ^^^«"''^-  ^^«  «rst  British 

vanced  towa  L  St  a,d  t-^"'^  '^"  ^"'''^"  '""^  *'^- 
in-chief.  with  GeZ7Gahert^lJ:.  ^^^^/.f^e  commander- 
heavy  guns  had  not  ye  come  un  h"  "'  f  "'""'^  '''  '^^^ 
behind,  and  the  JZT^^^:   ^^  ""^'^  """"^y '^ '^'''^  ^^'^'^^^^^ 

Chu,^^r„„'^„^';:4"^-  "  *-  -lay.  """''"  ^''-' 
tion  here  on  the  right  bmk  of  «,.  A  u^"  ^7'  »  """S  P™- 
-  going  to  cro/l  don™  w'  .fflrthtv"  •>^°"""'  ^°««'>' 
that  i5  quite  certain.  Now  i  fa  h„  !^  '  t°  "  "'""'''°*> 
to  yourself;  so  long  m  the  sfJt'  "?^-    ^™  """»'  '»<>k 

doubt  yon  ;ill  be  i  wel  1  .  ""  ""'^'^™'  »'  ™'»'y  "o 
they  are  defeated  "we  "e^'f'n  f  ''"".""  *'  ?"»»''  I-n'  if 
answer  for  you^lif"  SheTSnl  °n  '^^  "'"  •>«• "'«'  «»"« 
look  after  his  own  safetv  L  .  *  ^'l""""  '™»S''  to  do  to 
in  and  kill  you  these  1^*  "*  ""^  "•'*■""  ^''^  "ot  rush 
encumbered  wUh7pri2e7L^°';[«'''^  ""'  "»'  ™'  '»  ^ 
.  defeat,  no  one  is  likely rin"?!  *°^  Tl*  *°°''  '*■"•  a'tor 
must  t^  to  escape    We  woX  itTt"?°"J/°"-    ^  ^»» 

*»».    ^eoai^rtt^oX^SC/u^arx}^ 
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we  might  try  to  bribe  hi.  men.    Bhop  La  Ind  I  ZI  .  ,^  5 
«  over  in  every  w.y,  b„t  we  can  JL'^'er  J  X^'ol 

anyone  who  approaches  within  twenty  Zd.     I    tLff 

S  ntCryrlJir  Inb  Th'  ^  ?'  ^^ 
have  to  keen  wif h  f  L         i  ®®'  °''  ^^®  ™*^«^  ^^  always 

pfcketed."    ^  *^'  ''"*^'^'  ^'"^"S  ^^°°^  ^"'  horses  Je 

fJi^*"'  "'  *"^  ?J®'  ^'''■*"'  ^«*  »*t  ^e  a  distinct  understanding 
that  If  we  are  suddenly  ordered  to  make  a  niffht^m?rT  i  f 
have  no  opportunity  of  speaking  to  you  befUte  C ^^^  ^e'n 
l^tTfe^r;^?'  '  '>.anypossibiIityyouci:'L"^:S: 

J'^Zv^'h!  ^^^  T"  *'^*'"'  '^^^'  '^''^  ^«  «o  difficulty  about 
lay  ^^^^,*^*^«  got  pretty  well  accustomed  to  us  now  7n] 
believe  that  we  are  all  in  fQ„«„«    *  1.1.  •      ""^  ""  "^  "O^i  and 

S"r  *-  ..rx^Tornitrn^-S 

have  given  that  up  long  ago.  and  we  could  easily  drop  beS 


--^ 
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•t  the  officer  ia  afraid 
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entries  are  very  vigi- 
and  they  challenge 
is.  If  they  were  to 
hance  of  slipping  off 
it  is  to  the  others, 
possibility  of  escape 

iunately  they  never 

0  so,  and  the  first 
St  of  it  is,  that  we 
he  march  we  always 
lom  our  horses  are 

binct  understanding 
night-march,  and  I 
re  we  move,  I  mean 
ity  you  can  do  the 

1  no  difficulty  about 
3d  to  us  now,  and 
Jse,  though  we  re- 
we  are  attached  to 
Hves  and  families 
il,  and  we  dare  not 
ilieve  that  we  have 
bo  us  on  the  line  of 
regiment,  and  the 
hind  us;  but  they 
asily  drop  behind 
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That  can't  be  helped,  Akram      If  V  a 
my  way  back  to  the  last  nkn«  «?    u-  J  ^°  *''*P^'  ^  ^"  make 
get  away,  do  the  sama   ^  f  1  /^^  T  ^^'^^'  ^"^  ^^  you 
better;  if  not,  we  muTtmaie  Z  t     '''^  ''^''  '^''''  *"  *he 
to  the  British  lineTwhereverthr^"^  ^«  «*« 

come  to  the  spot  wher!  tM«?  .     ^  "?*^  ^^'     ^  ^'".  ^^  I  can, 
.    the  position  p?etty  wd   and  ou"^^  'f '??'  "^  «^*"  '^^  ^^^^ 
near  it,  even  on  a  d^k  nLiit  ^N       ^'  *^^'  *°  ^''  somewhere 
final  orders,  if  I  have  1  ol;  .7'  '''^''^^''  ^^'^  ^h««e  are 
first  night  there  H  march    w^^^^^^^^^  'l  f  ^  ^°"  ^'^«^«-    '^^^ 
fought  or  afterwardsTshairrw     '  ^'^'''  *  ^^^'^'  ^'^  been 
«t  our  last  haltintplacfdurir?K'^^^^^ 
straight  on  to  our  ifnean^Tf^*^'  ""'^^^^  ^'^  ^''o  to  go 
course  of  a  couple  of  davT.ou  J^  ^''  '"'"  "^  '^'^^  ^"  *bo 
failed  to  make  Te'caDe  Vh«      ^-n^T^  '^^'  ^  ^^^^  e^'tber 

"I  understand  saS'    J  ^'"'1'"  attempting  it" 

I  will  act  accordt^to  yourorS^^^  ''  '^'  ^^^^  ^^  -^ 

Bhopi^C;;;,^rfr:m  thf r'"?^;;'  '^^^^  ^^  ^^«  ^-p 

"The  army  hicomrslb     Zttl'  *^°\«*^^  = 
are  retiring."  '  '     ^^®  ^^^^s  on  the  other  bank 

JziiTJ:iti^:Xr  Num^^s^^^  ^-^  ^^«  -e. 

be  seen  crossing.     A  cfouS  of  l7  ^T'  ""^  ^"'^^  ««^d 

while  in  camp  there  wa^  ft./      '°''  "■  °'"'  ^^^  »  balf  away, 

dashing  te„.,.d.  llS  at  4 ':!  •  "''  f  "'°^^'  °'  ^""^  <=«»« 
WM  heard  and  eheuXtf  ™7  """»'  ""=  """^  of  gun, 
other  side  of  tfi tveriT  ^''^'""°«  ^^  ««""  <»"h« 
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wet  season,  was  a  green  island  in  the  middle  of  the  river.    The 
stream  itself  ran  on  the  Sikh  side  of  the  island. 

Before  the  British  cavalry  and  guns  came  up  the  last  of  the 
bikh  force  on  the  other  side  were  well  on  their  way  across  the 
river,  but  the  guns  were  at  once  unlimbered  and  sent  shot 
after  shot  into  them,  until  they  were  almost  across  and  out 
of^^range,  for  the  width  from  bank  to  bank  was  nearly  two 

Not  content  with  this,  two  British  batteries  moved  down 
tronr  the  bank,  and  charged  across  the  sand,  from  time  to  time 
liring  at  the  Sikhs  retreating  across  the  ford;  but  when  they 
came  near  the  edge  of  the  river  the  Sikh  batteries  on  the  high 
bank  opened  upon  them. 

"They  will  have  to'  fall  back,"  Percy  said;  "the  guns  here 
are  much  heavier  than  theirs,  and  they  can  never  remain  there 
m  the  open  exposed  to  this  fire." 

It  was  not  long  before  the  officers  commanding  the  British 
batteries  discovered  this,  and  gave  the  order  for  the  guns  to 
limber  up.  Some  confusion  was  visible  among  them.  The 
horses  were  taken  from  two  of  the  guns  and  attached  to  another. 
Ihat  gun  has  got  into  a  quicksand  or  something  of  that 
sort,   Percy  said,  "and  they  can't  move  it." 

The  Sikhs  were  not  long  in  seeing  this.  The  fire  of  their 
guns  was  redoubled,  and  the  infantry  at  once  paused  in  their 
passage  of  the  ford  and  returned  in  great  numbers  to  the  left 
bank  and  opened  a  heavy  musketry  fire. 

"They  will  have  to  leave  the  guns  behind  them,"  Percy  said. 
as  the  artillery  mounted  and  rode  off.  The  guns,  indeed,  dragged 
8C  heavily  through  the  deep  sand  that  a  squadron  of  the  3d  Light 
Dragoons  galloped  forward  to  cover  their  retreat  Dashing  over 
the  sand  they  swept  round  the  island  where  some  hundreds 
of  the  enemy  were  drawn  up,  cut  their  way  through  them, 
eabnng  numbers,  and  then,  in  spite  of  the  fire  of  six  gims  on  the 
opposite  bank,  cantered  back  again.  They  had  only  one  man 
wounded  and  two  horses  killed.  Other  charges  were  made  by 
the  3d  Dragoons  and  8th  Light  Cavalry,  but  the  Sikhs  took 
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refuge  in  nullahs,  and  kenf  ««       u 

that  the  cavalry  drerofftoilT    '  ^'"''•^  "^"^^^^^  fire 

0  the  abandoned  gun' and  L  W  t^ '^'^t^^^^  ^^^^^^^ 
force  could  no  longer  be  se^  TJ^^  "r\b«d  the  British 
^ay  across  the  sand,  ascLded  th^?^-  ^/^  **^""^  "^^^  *heir 
at  the  troops  halted  VS'lltt^^^  ''"''  ^^  ^^^^^  «'« 

or  two:  look  at  thft  body^  of  «' ^^^ 

them."  "^y  0*  cavalry  sweeping  down  upon 

Jpa^^i^^Ye^l!;^  ^-«  r  ^-g  in  a  con- 

wards,  consisted  of  the  14th  T)r^L  ^J  *"  ^«  ^^^^^^  after- 
supported  by  the  Sth^'i^Sfe""?^.^^^-''^  ^-elock, 
gallant  leaderof  the  14th carried  £'  ^"iP^^^osity  of  the 

men  he  dashed  down  the  h^^l-  •         *''*^''  ^"^  ^^"owed  by  his 
driving  the  SikhXkl^;"^^^^^^^^^^    -^^^  -tentioVo 
bers  had  now  crossed  thf  ford    so^^!  "'^''-  u^"'  great  num- 
near  the  islands,  and  these  and  th«Tf.  ^""'  ^^  ^'''^  Placed 
opened  a  heavy  fire  upon  thTlt,  rt         "  '"  *''  °'^« '^^^^ 

r^T&'Z:^^^^^  by  t,eirn„.erical 

dragoons  were  4eady  bW  anH  ?/.-  ^^'  ^^^««  of  the 
way  through  the  deep  «a^d  'but  h!v  ^  ^?f '^  "^'^^  '^^^' 
middle  of  the  enemy  wS  in  .H  ^'^  '^^'^^^  ^^to  the 

appeared  from  their  ^si2  ThtT V'  ^"  "'«°'  '^"d  dis 
after  hin,,  but  could  Ttbrelk^h^'i^^'^^  '^'^  Worses 
the  Sikh  guns  .m  continued  theS  '^'  ^y**"'^^'  ^^ile 
Cureton.  who  commanded  trLalrl  r^T^.  ^''-  ^^^^^^^^ 
them  from  their  dangerous  1^-^'  ?.^^  ^**'^'*«J  to  recall 
through  the  heart  FT^liCtTunl'^'''"'''''  ^«"'  ^^^t 
tmued,  many  desperate  «fnT  I  "^'J"*^  ^^^^test  was  con- 
Englishman  andlSTbS  T^t  1^^?^  P^^-  "^^'-^^ 
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pose  they  had  driven  the  Sikhs  across  the  river,  they  could 
not  have  stayed  to  guard  the  ford  with  all  these  guns  playing 
upon  them,  and  the  Sikhs  could  have  recrossed  directly  they 
had  retired.     It  seems  a  pure  waste  of  life." 

So  thought  many  others.  The  charge  was  as  rash  and  ill- 
considered  as  that  of  Balaclava.  Colonel  Havelock  paid  for 
his  mistake  by  his  life,  just  as  did  Nolan,  who  gave  the  order 
that  led  to  the  charge  of  the  Light  Cavalry  at  Balaclava. 

The  Sikhs  were  in  high  spirits  at  the  advantage  they  had 
gamed,  and  complete  confidence  in  themselves  took  the  place  of 
the  doubt,  tnat  a  good  many  of  them  had  felt,  of  their  power  of 
resisting  the  British.     This  increased,  as  day  after  day  passed, 
and  no  forward  movement  was  made  from  the  opposite  bank. 
It  could  be  seen,  howev^jr,  that  the  force  there  had  been  lareelv 
augmented,  and  that  batteries  were  in  course  of  erection  at 
several  pomts.     The  Sikh  guns  fired  at  times  at  the  working 
parties,  but  the  distance  was  too  great  for  the  fire  to  be  effec 
tive.     Bodies  of  Sikh  cavalry  crossed  the  river  at  other  points 
and  often  rode  round  the  rear  of  the  British  lines,  occasionally 
cutting  oflf  men  who  had  straggled  too  far  out  of  camp,  and 
then  riding  oflF  before  the  EngUsh  cavalry  could  mount  and 
pursue  them.   A  few  soldiers  who  were  taken  alive  were  carried 
to  the  camp,  where  they  were  well  treated  by  Sher  Sineh  and 
were  sent  back  to  the  British  lines  bearing  a  commuScktion 
trom  the  rajah  expressive  of  a  desire  for  peaca 

But  the  time  had  passed  for  negotiations.  It  was  neces- 
sary for  the  peace  of  India  that  the  Sikh  strength  should  be 
broken  once  and  for  aU,  and  the  answer  sent  to  the  rajah  was 
that  the  commander-in-chief  could  not  treat  with  men  in  arms 
gainst  him.    A  week  passed  after  the  cavalry  fight,  and  then 

which  the  British  had  been  waiting  had  arrived. 

"I  do  not  see  the  use  of  those  batteries  they  are  erecting  on 
the  opposite  bank,"  Akram  Chunder  remarked,  as,  standing  at 
the  door  of  the  tent,  they  watched  what  was  going  on.  The 
bikhs  too  had  been  working  hard;  strong  works  had  been 
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ST.  ^Lr-^ ''» '"^  «"■ » »--  of  ^  ,^ 

of  .  column  t,yi„g  ^^  "7^'"'  ">  ^vering  the  advance 
ford  th.  river  iTth,  feceT.,,!  i""'  '*'"''  "  "  P'^^o  to 
-Pon  them  if  they  Tttompt  it  °     "^'^"^^  concentrated 

"ray.  When  they  ha"  1  *f  "^  ?'  ""  ^  '"'"'y  ■»«« 
themselves  there  Md  defend  ThH  '^^  '^^  «"'"'■  '"'"""I' 
«»  crow,  or  they  ,rill  „!";  5°  ^"^^  »°'''  ^^  "hole  army 

couiJ't?s,;;t  te:  ™Li*'\-^'^' '« «■•  s'^- 

destroy  it  .«fore  twt,Xet  1^'°, '?''  ^"^  "'<"«''  ""I 
the  other  .ide."  **'  ™J^  "^  fr"""  their  friends  on 

we  have  been  so  accustomfiHr  •    i.  ®^,  ^"'y°"«®«' ^kram, 

feel  quite  confident  of  SvevT"  ^f '^'\'"  ^"^^*  '^^'  ^'« 
or  four  to  one  against  us^'^    "^"^  ''^"'^  *^«  ^^^  ^^e  three 

-tJuS^^Cn^^^^  ^--^-  Percy  heard 

^^^^l^L^^:^^  ^ard 

a  4eTrrofTorpTo;irr  ^-?  "'  '^--  that 
the  river.  We  hTthSt  tt?  .r'^'.V°"^*^^«^«  ^^^^ 
the  ford  of  Ghuree.rerPuttl  7  "^'^^^  '^^  ^^  '''^^^  at 
them,  but  they  have  not  gonfrre  i."^'''  ''"^^  *^  ^^^^ive 
gone  to  Wuzeerabad. "  *  "  supposed  they  have 

"How  far  is  that  away?" 
^^  Iwenty.four  miles." 

"Have  you  any  force  there r 
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No,  It  IS  a  very  bad  ford,  and  unless  they  get  some  boats 
they  can  hardly  cross  there;  but  we  would  not  stop  them  if 
we  could.     How  the  British,  who  know  so  much  of  the  art  of 
war,  can  throw  themselves  like  this  into  our  hands  is  more  than 
we  can  telL    We  shall  let  them  march  up  some  miles,  so  that 
they  can  no  longer  retreat  to  the  ford,  then  we  shall  fall  upon 
them  and  exterminate  them.     We  know  their  force,  for  the 
peasant,  who  was  awakened  by  the  noise  made  by  the  camp- 
followers  and  the  growling  of  the  camels  and  the  rumbling  of 
guns,  crept  up  and  counted  them  as  they  passed.     There  were 
five  batteries,  two  of  them  native;  five  regiments  of  cavalry, 
four  of  tiieni  native;  two  white  regiments  of  foot,  and  five 
regunents  and  a  half  of  Sppoys.     If  you  put  them  at  five  hun- 
dred men  to  each  regiment,  there  are  less  than  four  thousand 
foot.    Wiiat  18  that  against  the  force  we  can  bring  against  them  1 
Ihey  will  get  to  Wuzeerabad  to-day,  but  it  is  a  long  march. 
1  he  white  troops  will  not  be  ready  for  much  at  the  end  of  it 
and  few  will  get  across  to-night.   It  will  be  mid-day  to-morrow 
before  they  are  all  over,  even  if  they  have  boats,  so  that  at 
most  they  will  not  arrive  nearer  than  twelve  miles  by  to- 
morrow night.    The  next  day  we  shall  finish  with  them." 

Percy  thought  it  was  as  well  to  keep  to  himself  his  con- 
viction that  the  Sikhs  would  not  find  it  so  easy  a  business  as 
they  anticipated;  yet  he  saw  that  unless  our  main  army 
moved  across  to  the  attack,  and  so  occupied  a  large  portion 
of  the  Sikh  force,  or  else  considerably  reinforced  that  advancing 
up  the  nver  bank,  the  position  of  the  latter  was  indeed  a 
perilous  one.  But  he  still  felt  confident  in  their  power  to  resist 
an  attack  made  upon  them. 

"I  should  be  glad,"  he  said  to  his  two  foUowers,  as  he  talked 
the  matter  over  during  the  day,  "if  they  would  move  this  tent 
of  ours  somewhere  farther  back  from  the  bank.  That  battery 
below  us  18  sure  to  come  in  for  its  share  of  the  fire  from  the 
guns  on  the  other  side,  and  any  ball  that  goes  too  high  is  as 
likely  as  not  to  pass  through  this  tent." 
«  You  may  be  sure  that  our  guard  won't  wait  here  when 
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^  Late  in  the  .ftemZ  .  Cv  fi«       '""  "'  ""«'•" 
b.tterie.  on  the  opposite  bank  L  "  T  ?!,""'  ''^  "■« 
some  over  the  Sikh  batteriesTLf    .1,     the  shells  exploded, 

gun.  and  replied   "he  fire  "S""J'"'»/«'  down  to  thei; 

troops  "nder'^.rms.  orde«  were  rto"^^'^'*  n"?'''  ^»«»  "■« 
the  noises  of  the  horses  »7^  *!  "  *"  dictions,  and 

"Come  ou\  sahib/Te X^r  ^d  '  wf'"*"  "■"■ 
down  at  once."  '    ^®  ^^^  S^mg  to  pull  it 

hy'Xr,^^'"  "'"''  ""'■""''  "I  *-"  ■«>  desire  to  be  shot 

"•^  trthTn-rs  i°:rL'"M'  t''  ^^  -'«■"« 

ro-erected.     All  the  other  Lta  alo^Ti,  'k°  ?'"''  "'^  "■"" 
removed.  ^  ''""8  'ke  bank  were  similarly 

mtZ7ii^^  'z:;\t?ti'?ri.°  ■*'^''"'  s"-  ■- 

after  replying  for.ehoTt>°r  .*''''  ''*"*"««.  »»  these, 

tion,.nd[heU  ASt^htdTrl  ^  "",'"  *=''  '"■""'"i- 

of  h^^  tS:'lrr"«  ^^'^^  "^^  '«»-  «'o  oaoer 

regiments  of  caviJrv  and  .  L-  J  ^.Ifttery  of  artillery,  two 
"..  previous  SX  si.  w^?  .v'?'*"'^  ^  -=«»«d  on 
breught  over  in^SSarr  wfci,'*"  '"1.'"''  «*''«"  being 
across.  ^  "'  "'""''  "»  8«n»  h«d  been  conveyed 

erolfd'ttm^h  tVZTt^"  "'"'S"  >»'-  ««  "-^ 
Doorewal,  which  was trfcues  „S  "''"'''  P"'"""''  •""'  " 
nightfril  The  Sikhs  reM^dth»ft°™^°'''"="''<'™»''o«t 
in  their  front  and  on  tZtft  fl»l  *  :dni:'tTHT  '"""""« 
«-b.ng  ,n  several  columns,  so  t  A:;  co^^'.^^^ :~ 
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into  order  of  battle  if  attacked.  The  guards  were  in  high 
spirits  that  night,  and  sat  round  a  fire  laughing  and  talking 
until  morning.  The  vigilance  of  the  sentries,  however,  was  in 
no  way  relaxed,  and  the  officer  several  times  peeped  into  the 
tent  to  see  that  all  was  right, 

Before  daybreak  there  was  a  hum  of  movement  in  the  camp, 
and  Percy  knew  that  the  Sikhs  were  mustering  for  the  attack. 
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CHAPTER    XVia 


REJOINING. 


AS  Percy  went  to  the  door  of  his  tent  he  saw  the  Sikhs 
moving  off  in  solid  bodies. 
'a'^?^^  *''®  *^®  ^''°°°*^  regiments,"  the  officer  of  his  guard 
A  w  L*""®  °"''  ^''*-     ^^"^^  °*  Shor  Singh's  regimente  are 
good,  but  they  are  not  equal  to  those  from  Bunnoo.  They  have 
been  drilled  by  Van  Cortlandt,  and  march  as  truly  and  well  as 
the  best  regiments  of  the  Feringhees.    They  are  going  to  take 
their  revenge  to-day.   Every  man  of  them  fought  at  Ferozeshah 
or  Sobraon,  many  at  both,  and  they  will  wipe  out  those  defeats 
to-day     A  very  strong  force  is  going,  nearly  the  whole  indeed. 
What  do  we  want  men  here  fori    They  will  never  venture 
to  cross  from  the  opposite  side  while  our  guns  sweep  the 
ford.     Besides,  there  is  a  regiment  left  to  guard  it,  and  the 
Fennghees  cannot  tell  that  Shp-  Singh  has  marched  with  his 
whole  force  to  exterminate  their  comrades  on  this  bank     You 
will  not  be  lonely  any  more,  for  to-night  there  will  be  many 
prisoners  here,  for  those  who  throw  down  their  arms  may  be 
spared;  I  know  not  the  orders  Sher  Singh  has  issued,  still  mercy 
13  sure  to  be  shown  to  a  few.     By  the  way,  I  have  just  seen  a 
man  who  has  come  from  the  river  bank,  and  he  says  that  durin- 
the  mght  your  people  have  thrown  up  two  batteries  about  mid^ 
7S  •'«5^««»  their  bank  and  the  river,  so  as  to  command  the 
font    Doubtless  tney  feared  that,  knowing  they  would  be  so 
weakened,  we  should  march  across  and  destroy  them.    That 
was  indeed  the  plan  advocated  by  many  of  our  leaders,  but  it 
was  thought  best  to  destroy  this  army  first;  for  you  Rm  w^  '•an 
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fall  upon  them  when  entangled  in  rice-fields  and  jungle,  whereas 
here  we  should  suffer  from  the  batteries  on  their  bank  before  we 
came  to  close  quarters." 

As  the  officer  had  been  very  civil  to  him  throughout  the 
march,  Percy  abstained  from  dashing  his  confidence  by  the  ex- 
pression of  a  doubf^ 

"You  are  going  to  fall  upon  them  during  the  march?" 
"  Yes,  and  all  the  regular  horse  are  to  ride  round  and  capture 
their  baggage  and  then  charge  down  on  their  reer.     The  river 
is  on  their  right,  and  not  a  man  ought  to  escape  if  ths  afi'ur  is 
well  managed." 

Throughout  the  day  the  guns  of  the  British  batteries  across 
the  river  again  maintained  their  fire,  the  Sikhs  making  no  reply. 
Percy  from  time  to  time  listened  attentively,  hoping  to  hear 
the  rattle  of  musketry  that  would  tell  him  that  Lord  Gough 
was  making  a  vigorous  attempt  to  cross  the  river  in  order  to 
give  aid  to  the  little  column  that  was  cut  off  from  him."  He 
heard  that  the  British  were  constructing  two  batteries  close  to 
the  river,  and  was  astonished  that  they  should  be  permitted  to 
do  this  without  interruption 

"I  was  mistaken,"  the  officer  said  to  him  at  eight  o'clock. 
"I  thought  that  the  batteries  were  still  manned,  and  that  a 
regiment  was  there.     I  find  that  the  guns  have  been  with- 
drawn, and  that  every  man  has  gone  to  the  fight.    It  is  very 
strange  that,  seeing  everything  is  silent,  the  English  do  not 
send  a  party  across  the  river  to  reconnoitre.    Their  commander 
must  be  asleep,"  the  Sikh  said  contemptuously. 
"But  why  has  the  passage  been  left  open  to  them?" 
"  What  do  we  care  if  they  do  cross  ?    Your  t«nt  is  almost  the 
only  one  left  standing.     If  we  saw  them  appear  on  the  river 
bank  we  should  mount  and  ride  at  once;  there  are  the  horses 
all  standing  ready.    Almost  all  the  baggage  is  moved  away. 
I  think  Sher  Singh  would  be  glad  if  they  did  cross  to-day,  then 
we  should  come  back  and  attack  them  in  the  morning.     With 
the  river  in  their  rear,  how  many  would  escape?" 
It  was  past  mid-day  when  an  exclamation  broke  from  Percy's 
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guard,  as  the  boom  of  a  eun  some  mV  nr  «»  i 

was  heard.  ^  ^^  ^®^®"  "^^'es  away 

"The  battle  has  begun,"  the  Sikhs  exclaimed. 

there  in  ordertw^^ToUltn^^^^^^^^^^ 

sent  to  remforce  them,  might  cross  the  ford;  they  hSnof  how 

conjjet  with  th,  e„r^;:V.!'r.XX' J    Z^fi™  "" 
th^°.  T-n  """^  '""""^  "P  '"  >"'"••  I-  fr™t  of  Zm  were 

who  w«  „  command  of  the  for^,  orde^d  thltoM  S 
m  M  to  have  dear  ground  in  front  of  them.    The  motemmt 
caused  .houto  of  exultation  among  the  uns^nLTZ^ 
eonstrued  it  into  a  movement  of  fetaat^LT  '^'  J^""* 
ever,  d.p«d  before  the  Sikh  ?oroeX  alfZSd   hi 

Hl»  of  dehMce.  mingled  with  the  blowing  of  home  aid 
*.  W_t,ng  of  drum,  added  to  the  tumult^f  ^Z  »d 

The  British  infantry  lay  down  on  the  ground  and  th.  .t 

of  tton  «,d  Ie«i  swept  over  them  alm-Th^bsi  *'  G^ 
bodies  of  the  Sikh  cavalry  now  showed  on  S  Z'k.  ^ 

aiaed  by  the  horse-artillery,  met  and  cheokfld  *»,««,  «  T  A. 
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the  infantry  regimente,  replied  to  those  of  the  enemy,  and 
their  accurate  fire  caused  considerable  confusion  among  the 
Sikh  gunners,  whose  fire  gradually  slackened  and  at  last 
ceased,  though  the  infantry  still  maintained  their  position  in 
front. 

The  extreme  rapidity  with  which  for  two  hours  the  Britiph 
artillery  worked  their  guns  had  almost  exhausted  the  supply 
of  ammunition  they  had  brought  with  them,  and  when  Gen- 
eral Thackwell  consulted  his  officers  whether  he  should  now 
take  the  offensive  and  attack  the  Sikhs,  the  reply  was  an 
almost  unanimous  negative.    It  was  about  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  and  there  were  but  two  hours'  daylight  left     The 
enemy's  infantry  were  intact,  and  were  in  full  force  to  the  front 
The  three  villages  constituted  a  very  strong  position.     The 
nature  of  the  ground  beyond  was  altogether  unknown^  but  it 
was  believed  that  sugar-cane  fields  extended  to  the  Sikh  in- 
trenchments;  the  troops  were  already  exhausted  with  the  lone 
day  s  exposure  to  the  sun.   Godby's  brigade  had  not  yet  crossed 
and  with  but  two  white  regiments  it  would  have  been  perilous 
indeed  to  engage  in  a  conflict  on  unknown  ground  against  an 
enemy  of  vastly  superior  strength,  and  containing  the  Bunnoo 
regiments,  the  flower  of  the  Sikh  army.    The  force,  too,  was 
already  weakened  by  the  stron^'  detachment  covering  the  head 
of  the  ford,  and  by  a  larger  body  detached  to  guard  the  baggage 
in  the  rear.     It  was  therefore  determined  to  rest  for  the  night 
m  the  position  occupied,  and  to  renew  the  engagement  in  the 
morning,  when  it  was  hoped  that  Godby's  brigade  would  have 
joined.     The  loss  had  been  but  small,  twenty-one  men  killed 
and  fifty-one  wounded,  most  of  whom  belonged  to  the  artillery 
against  which  arm  the  Sikh  fire  had  been  mainly  directed. 

To  the  surprise  and  disappointment  of  the  British  it  was 
discovered  in  the  morning  that  the  Sikhs  had  evacuated 
their  position  in  front  of  them.  Godby's  brigade  had  been 
all  night  crossing  the  river  in  three  or  four  little  boats, 
and  joined  the  force  at  nine  o'clock.  Upon  advancing  into  the 
villages  It  was  found  that  the  Sikh  loss  had  been  very  large 
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wo^  J^l'  feelmg  worn  out  with  the  excitement  and  the 
worry  of  the  day,  threw  himself  down  on  his  bei  Tf  JZ 

were  foHnw//  T""^^  "^'^  gather  the  import,  but  as  they 

^ere  followed  oy  a  voUey  of  execrations  his  heart  gave  a  bound 
of  delight,  for  he  felt  that  the  Sikhs  had  failed  inSr  atteck 
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at  US,  and  we  fired  at  them;  many  were  killed  on  both  sides. 
Our  infantry  never  attacked,  nor  did  yours;  but  we  suffered 
most,  for  your  infantry  lay  down  on  the  ground  like  cowards, 
while  ours  stood  up  like  men;  still  they  could  not  advance 
under  the  terrible  fire  of  your  guns.  So  the  combat  ceased,  and 
we  march  to-night  to  take  up  a  new  position  on  the  Jhelum, 
where  it  is  all  bush  and  jungle." 

"But  why  should  you  fall  back  if  the  battle  is  an  indecisive 
one?" 

"Because,  sahib,  we  felt  too  sure  of  victory.     We  left  the 
ford  open  here,  thinking,  as  I  told  you,   that  after  we  had 
crushed  the  troops  we  went  out  to  fight  we  should  march  back 
here  and  destroy  the  force  from  across  the  river.     Our  calcula- 
tions have  been  wrong;  we  have  not  won  the  battle;  and  the 
blind  people  on  the  other  side  have  not  crossed,  though  they 
must  have  seen  that  there  was  neither  a  man  nor  a  gun  to  resist 
them.    To-morrow  they  must  surely  discover  it,  and  then  when 
they  cross  we  should  find  ourselves  between  two  fires;  so  there 
was  nothing  to  do  but  to  fall  back.     The  next  time  we  will 
fight  on  our  ground,  in  thick  jungle,  where  the  white  cavalry 
cannot  act  nor  the  gunners  discover  our  position;  then  you 
will  see." 

For  three  hours  longer  they  rode  on.  The  ofiicer  had  ceased 
to  talk,  the  men  were  all  silent,  and  were,  Percy  guessed,  half 
asleep  on  then-  horses.  The  night  was  so  dark  that  he  could 
scarce  make  out  the  figures  riding  beside  him.  It  went  to  his 
heart  to  leave  Sheik,  and  he  wondered  whether  he  could  lean 
forward  and  unbuckle  the  chains.  However,  he  abandoned 
the  idea,  for  even  could  he  do  so  the  rattle  of  the  ends  of  the 
falling  chains  would  at  once  rouse  the  men.  He  knew  nothing 
of  the  country  on  either  side  of  the  road  they  were  following, 
and  would  assuredly  come  to  grief  did  he  attempt  to  gallop 
over  it,  therefore  he  fell  back  upon  his  original  plan. 

Taking  his  feet  from  the  stirrups  and  letting  go  the  reins  he 
quietly  lifted  himself  back  out  of  the  saddle,  and  then  holding 
on  by  it  let  himself  slip  off  noiselessly  over  the  crupper.    As 
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been  passing  down  th«  \.n.r  "V  t  ^*       ^^  °^  *^**''*  ^^^^e 
dropped  offie  oTlt "       •  ""^  ^  '"^P"^^  ''"^''"^^^^  ^^ 

th.f 'r°"  "  ^\^y  ^'^  P^««^'  P«'«y  left  the  road      He  found 
that  the  ground  on  either  side  wi  covered  tm,  i.  Z 

low  progress     This,  howorer,  did  not  trouble  him. 
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The  Sikh  army  had  fallen  back,  and  the  British  cavalry  would 
joon  be  scouring  the  country.    His  principal  reason  for  wishing 
to  be  back  before  the  evening  was  his  arrangement  with  his  two 
men.    It  was,  of  course,  uncertain  that  they  would,  any  more 
toan  himaelf,  return  to  the  tent  that  night    Having  been  with 
the  cavalry  during  the  battle  they  would  know  nothing  of 
what  had  taken  place  in  the  camp  they  had  left,  and  could 
not  have  been  certain  that  he  and  his  guard  had  not  started 
for  the  rear  early  in  the  day,  in  which  case  he  would  not  have 
attempted  to  escape.    However,  if  they  reached  the  tent  before 
mornmg  they  would  be  sure  to  wait  unless  they  saw  the  British 
troops  crossmg  the  river,  in  which  case  they  would  probablv 
make  off,  as  they  might  be  cut  down  before  they  could  make  it 
understood  that  they  were  the  servants  of  an  English  officer 

As  soon,  therefore,  as  the  first  dawn  of  light  appeared  he 
moved  farther  away  from  the  road  and  entered  a  patch  of  low 
trees  and  brushwood,  and  there  sat  watching  the  road.    From 
time  to  time  bullock-carts  and  pack-animals  came  along,  gener- 
aUy  m  parties  under  the  escort  of  small  bodies  of  sowarT  who 
were  evidently  urging  them  to  push  forward  with  all  haste 
Sometimes  the  bullock-carts  were  provided  with  curtains,  and 
no  doubt  contained  the  ladies  of  the  zenana  of  some  zemindar 
of  the  district,  who  with  his  retainers  was  with  the  armv 
The  spot  where  Percy  was  hidden  was  at  the  very  edge  of  the 
cultivated  ground,  and  beyond  wide  fields  stretched  away  as 
far  BB  he  could  see.     Here  and  there  peasants  were  at  work  as 
usual,  heeding  very  little  the  events  passing  round  them,  and 
confident  they  would  suffer  no  molestation  at  the  hands  of  the 
Bntish,  and  that  any  change  would  be  likely  to  benefit  rather 
than  to  harm  them. 

As  the  sun  gained  power  Percy  began  to  feel  the  torture 
of  thirst,  but  he  weU  knew  that  there  was  no  hope  of  obtain- 
ing water,  as  he  could  not  quit  his  place  of  concealment 
until  night  again  fell,  for  his  dress  would  betray  him  even  at  a 
considerable  distance.  He  had  intended  to  watch  untU  he  saw 
H-nghsh  troops  coming  along,  but  he  had  been  walking  all 
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half  by  d^se'rtS  eTrtVwoT  I^^^^^^  ^f  t^^^  ^^  ^  ^-^  a 
««d  even  after  crossing  a  dlvZ^T^'^'^  ^\«*"J  farther  delay, 
advance  was  made.  He  wi  S  T  ^'^'''  ^^^  ^^''^^^ 
when  his  thoughts  graduain^l  """"^  f "  ^^«'  ^  his  mind 
sound  asleep.  ^    '^^^  ^''*"^«  «^«^"«ed,  and  he  was  soon 

saJ^LXro^d'^:^^:^^^^^^  ^^^  ^-^-«  -nd  he 

fore  to  push  forwa^'^h'SheTl^^^^^  T'  ^^^™^"«^  *h-- 
coveringwater,forherk?withar?  '  v,°"''  ^^  ^"P«  ^^  ^'^ 
for  half  an  hour  whenL  sIJI  elonffi    .'"''  ^'  *^'^  ^"^'^ 
once  leapt  down  into  a  smS  nu H.i?     f .f  °"  '^^"  ^^^'^^  ^^  at 
sight,  ran  towards  the  Cf  m   '  T^u^^'^^  ^°"«^^«<J  ^^"^ 
horses  and  the  rumbhuffof  wb«^  ?  ^^  \^^'^  *^«  '^^Pi«g  of 
and  raised  his  head  sulcll^  h^^^^^         ft'  whito  helmet 
grass  at  the  edge  of  The  Sah       f  ^°"^  *^^°"g^  *  ''^t  of 
standingonthetopof  the  bfk  wJ  T^"'  ^**^^  ^^^  ^^ 
passing  along  the  r'oad  fift^  yards^Z'  Th  'l-*°  '^'^^^^^ 
caught  of  the  white  faces  h a5  k!         ^'  .        ^hmpse  he  had 
British  horse-artaiery     TWr  '"""^^  ^*  ^««  *  battery  of 
officer  rode  up  to  S  h^    ^"'  ^^^  ^'''^  ^  ^^^*.  »nd  an 
"Who  are  you,  sir?" 

virSS^ii""  '^°°^ ""«  -h:s 

a  politicl  offleeJ    '^hTi  v„  ^  ■®''"  ^f^"  ''^  ""^  «« 
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The  officer  at  once  pulled  out  his  flask  and  handed  it  to 
hint 

"  No,  I  did  not  see  anything  of  the  cavalry.  I  was  walking  all 
last  night;  and  when  it  got  hot  this  morning  I  could  not  keep 
awake.  I  only  started  again  half  an  hour  ago.  They  must  have 
passed  before  that,  for  I  saw  nothing  of  them." 
"  Are  there  any  of  the  rebels  along  on  this  roadl'" 
Percy  shook  his  head.  "  There  were  not  fifty  men  left  in  the 
camp  on  the  bank  of  the  Chenab  all  yesterday,"  he  said.  '«I 
was  there,  and  was  expecting  you  to  cross  all  day." 

"  Yes,  we  made  a  hideous  mess  of  it,"  the  officer  said  in  a 
tone  of  deep  disgust  "If  we  had  crossed  yesterday,  as  we 
ought  to  have  done,  we  should  have  come  on  the  rear  of  Sher 
Smgh's  army  when  ho  was  engaged  with  Thackwell,  and  have 
smashed  him  into  a  cocked  hat  It  has  been  an  astounding 
blunder.  There  is  no  chance  of  our  overtaking  any  body  of 
troops?"  o      .^         J 

"Not  the  slightest,  unless  this  road  runs  into  the  one  by 
which  the  Sikhs  are  retreating.  I  hear  they  are  retiring  on 
the  Jhelum,  and  will  make  a  stand  there." 

"  Well,  as  you  have  no  horse,"  the  officer  said,  "the  best  thing 
you  can  do  is  to  get  up  on  one  of  our  limbers  and  go  with  us 
Our  force  is  crossing  the  river,  and  will,  I  suppose,  to-morrow 
push  on  to  jom  Thackwell,  somewhere  on  the  Julalpore  road." 

As  Percy  learnt  that  he  was  still  twelve  miles  distant  from 
the  river  he  accepted  the  invitation,  climbed  up  on  to  a  limber 
between  two  artillerymen,  and  in  an  hour  reached  Heylah 
where  the  artillery  and  guns  sent  forward  joined  Thackwell's 
force,  which  had  halted  there.  Finding  that  the  main  body 
of  Lord  Gough's  force  had  halted  after  crossing  the  river,  and 
that  It  was  probable  no  farther  movement  would  be  made  for 
some  little  time,  Percy  purchased  from  a  trooper  for  a  few 
shillings  a  horse  he  had  picked  up  on  the  way,  having  found  it 
standing  by  the  side  of  its  dead  master,  who,  although  terribly 
wounded,  had  managed  to  keep  hia  saddle  for  some  miles. 
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"Ca"'  ""*''  ^  """^  ">  -'-  "y  «"  «-i  xy  which 

The  chief  rcMon  hTh,^^i^u-^^  •'"T"  "  '■e«l-q„arle™ 
would,  he  hZ  if  Z,  h  J    '  *°"i"^  '<"•  *''  '"0  ■»»■>.  who 

rely  »;»„  hif^tl  ^.o^t^rS  Z  T'"^  *'""r^^- 
had  appointed  to  meet  tl,.m  n  .  ,""  ?'»"»  w*'™  ho 
challenged  byT^TtrtiT-   '""■?"»»'''""=''  "hen  he  wa. 

oeed,  «,d  p  Jut?y  foundT  t  theT  rr'J'"'  "^  P"' 
political  officer  with  Lorf  G«.i.     Thl  .»      "'  *"  fr'P'^ 

J'rc  s:irctr^^.tht"S'r,  ""r  '*•,  •'»"-» 

haMly  have  known  you  agJn     WhvTt  i.  J    T'    '  '''°'"'» 
since  we  met"        J^""*""-    Wny. 't  ■»  more  than  two  years 

to  'mXr.^n  """•  *"•  '^""^»-    '  «»  »1»-1  Pl-ed 

to  ft/Xr'^nUejS™""  "'Ytf*"'-  if"""'""  ""'•  '-•■•« 

irteitrHiSr-r-- 

the  Sikh..    I  am  pr„„"  of  GrovM  for  heT",',  "*  ''"'^'«' 
a  p-o%r  of  mine  and  it  „..  !^  ff'  \J    '  '' ''  '  ""V  «"y  so, 

.0-  r/-  -=P^~^^^^ 
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and  Lord  Gough  both  personaUy  recommended  him  m  very 
strong  terms  to  the  Court  of  Directors;"  he  added  to  the  other 
officer.  "I  wiU  carry  him  off  to  my  tent  I  expect  he  has 
nothing  but  what  he  stands  in."  . 

"One  moment,  FuUartonj  he  may  have  some  valuable  m- 

formation  to  give  us."  .   .     u  *  • 

"No-  I  am  Borry  I  have  nothing  to  tell  you  but  what  is 
known  'already,  that  Sher  Singh  has  retreated  towards  the 
Jhelum.  I  was  not  with  him  in  the  fight  yesterday.  I  had 
been  left  under  a  guard  here  in  camp,  and  I  only  went  away 
with  them  at  ten  o'clock  at  night,  and  managed  to  escape  from 
them  four  hours  afterwards.  I  hid  until  I  saw  a  battery  of  our 
horse-artiDery  coming  along  this  afternoon,  and  went  with  them 
into  Heylah.  I  picked  up  a  Sikh  horse  there  and  started  at 
once  to  report  myself  to  you." 

"Then  I  will  not  detain  you,  Mr.  Groves.  You  will,  of 
course,  address  a  report  to  me  as  to  your  stay  in  Sher  Singh's 
camp  and  your  treatment  by  him.  I  shall  no  doubt  be  able  to 
find  you  plenty  to  do  in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two." 

« In  the  first  place.  Groves,"  Mr.  Fullarton  said  as  they 
reached  his  tent,  which  was  close  by,  "I  suppose  you  must 

want  something  to  eat?"  .     ^      t  t.        i.  j 

"  I  shall  be  very  glad  of  something,  sa,  for  I  have  had 
nothing  to-day.  I  found  that  the  troops  at  Heylah  had  had 
nothing  since  they  marched  in  the  morning,  and  there  did  not 
seem  any  chance  of  their  getting  anything  to-night,  so  it  was  of 
no  use  my  thinking  of  getting  food  there."  ^ 

"  That  accounts  for  your  starting  back  again  at  once,  Mr. 
Fullarton  aaid  with  a  smile  as  he  touched  a  bell. 

Percy's  old  friend,  Ram  Singh,  entered.  "Get  some  food 
directly.  Ram  Singh.    This  is  Mr.  Groves,  your  old  pupil  on 

the  voyage."  1..1      v 

The  man  salaamed.     "I  am  glad  to  see  you,  sahib.     You 

have  grown  since  then. ' 

"  So  I  ought  to  have  done."  Percy  laughed.  "I  was  not 
fifteen  when  I  landed  here.    That  is  more  than  four  years 
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ago.     I  owe  a  great  deal,  Ram  Singh,  to  the  lessons  I  had 
from  yoa 

"I  don't  think,  Mr.  JJuUarton,"  he  went  on  when  the  man 
retired  to  get  some  food,  "that  hunger  had  much  to  do  with  my 
commg  over  to-night  I  was  very  anxious  about  my  two  men 
they  are  the  same  two  I  had  with  me  when  I  came  to  you  at 
Loodiana.  They  have  been  with  me  ever  since,  and  I  would 
not  on  any  account  that  harm  should  come  to  them" 

He  then  related  the  instructions  he  had  given  them  as  to 
joming  him  if  they  made  their  escape. 

Ti;r"S  i?  ^^^  possible  that  they  may  be  in  the  camp  now," 
Mr.  FuUarton  said.  "  I  know  that  a  few  prisoners  were  taken 
by  the  9th  Lancers,  who  were  the  first  to  cross  the  ford 
When  they  went  on  to  join  Thackwell  they  handed  over 
their  prisoners  to  one  of  the  other  corps.  We  have  all  been 
too  busy  to-day  to  think  about  them,  but  the  first  thing  in 
the  morning  I  wUl  go  with  you  and  see  if  your  men  are  among 
them.  It  is  too  late  to  do  it  to-night  Now  tell  me  all  about 
your  sojourn  with  Sher  Singh,  and  hew  you  managed  to  escape 
from  the  Sikhs." 

The  next  morning  early  Mr.  Fullarton  went  out  with  Percy, 
and  found  that  the  prisoners  taken  by  the  cavalry  who  had  first 
crossed  had  been  handed  over  to  the  charge  of  the  14th 
^ragoons,  and  at  once  went  over  to  the  camp  of  that  regiment 
Mr.  Fullarton  was  well  known  to  the  officer  in  command  of  the 
corps,  who  on  learning  from  him  the  object  of  his  visit  at  once 
ordered  the  prisoners  to  be  paraded. 

"There  are  ten  of  them,  I  tliink,"  he  said.     "I  have  not 

questioned  them;  IthoughtsomeofyoupoUticalgentlemen would 
want  to  do  that,  and  all  I  had  to  do  was  to  take  care  of  them." 
He  walked  across  with  them  to  the  guard-tent,  from  which 
the  prisoners  were  just  being  brought  out  Percy  gave  an 
exclamation  of  satisfaction  as,  in  the  last  two  who  came  out, 
he  recognized  his  followers.  They  on  their  part  would  have 
run  forward,  but  the  habits  of  discipline  prevailed,  and  giving 
the  military  salute  they  fell  in  with  the  others. 
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"  Those  are  my  two  men,  sir,"  Percy  said  to  the  officer. 
"  I  suppose  it  is  all  right,  Fullarton,  for  me  to  let  them  gol" 
"Certainly,  I  can  answer  for  them  myself,  for  I  recognize 
them  as  having  been  with  Groves  when  he  first  joined,  and  I 
know  they  rode  behind  him  in  all  the  battles  on  the  Sutlej. 
They  are  thoroughly  good  and  trustworthy  fellows;  and  indeed 
their  presence  here  shows  that  they  must  have  run  considerable 
risks  from  our  men  as  well  as  the  Sikhs,  in  obeying  his  in- 
structions to  meet  him  here.  However,  I  will  give  you  a 
written  receipt  for  them,  and  that  will  take  all  responsibility 
off  your  shoulders.      The  others  scarcely  look  like  fighting 


M 


men. 

•  "No,  I  should  say  they  are  only  camp-followers,  whc  lingered 
behind  in  the  hopes  of  picking  up  anything  the  Sikhs  might 
have  left  behind  them  when  they  went  off  so  suddenly." 

"I  will  speak  about  them,  and  will  see  that  their  cases  are 
inquired  into  at  once." 

"  I  shall  be  very  much  obliged  if  you  would.  The  men  have 
got  plenty  of  work  without  looking  after  these  fellows;  and  if 
we  got  orders  to  go  forward  there  would  be  all  sorts  c.  bother 
in  getting  rid  of  them,  and  in  handing  them  over  to  someone 
else." 

"I  will  see  about  it  at  once;  as  they  are  not  fighting  men 
there  can  be  no  object  in  keeping  them." 

"  Thank  you.  You  will  make  over  these  two  men  to  this 
gentleman,  sergeant;  they  are  released  from  custody." 

"We  have  their  horses  in  our  lines,  sir,  and  their  arms;  they 
were  handed  over  with  them;  are  they  to  take  them?" 

"Certainly.  They  are  Mr.  Groves'  servants,  and  fought  on 
our  side  at  Sobraon.  They  were  only  awaiting  their  master's 
return  when  they  were  captured." 

"Now,  Groves,  you  may  as  well  go  back  to  my  tent,"  Mr. 
Fullarton  said  as  they  walked  away,  followed  by  the  two  men 
leading  their  horses.  "I  will  see  about  getting  a  tent  for  you 
later  on,  but  in  the  meantime  make  yourself  at  home  in  mine. 
I  shall  bo  very  glad  to  have  you  with  me.     I  am  first  going  to 
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get  authonty  to  examine  the  other  prisoners,  and  release  them 
If  proved  harmless.     I  shall  be  with  you  at  breakfasfrtime." 

After  seemg  his  men  picket  their  horses  with  those  in  the 
pohtical  officers'  lines  he  told  them  to  follow  him  into  the  tent 
Now  sit  down  and  tell  me  all  about  your  escape,"  he  said 

"There  is  not  much  to  tell,  sahib,"  Akram  Chunder,  who 
was  generally  the  spokesman,  replied.  ''We  were  ordered 
to  mount  and  ride  with  the  cavalry,  just  as  daylight  was 
breaking;  and  had  to  do  so  at  once.  On  the  way  we  agreed 
that  If  the  Sikhs  got  the  best  of  it  we  would  stay  with  them 
as  in  that  case  they  would  doubtless  retuiu  to  the  camp- 
but  that  if  they  were  beaten  we  would  get  away  if  we  <;ould 
for  yo'i  would  certainly  be  moved.  If  you  were  moved  at 
night  we  knew  that  you  would,  as  tgreed,  try  to  make  your 
escape  and  join  us  here.  If  you  were  moved  in  the  day,  and 
had  10  chance  of  escaping,  we  made  up  our  minds  to  follow  and 
to  get  you  away  if  possible,  for  we  considered  your  life  would 
be  m  danger,  and  that,  however  great  the  risk,  you  would  be 
willing  to  try  to  escape. 

"When  we  got  near  your  people  we  were  with  the  body  of 
cavalry,  who  were  to  move  round  their  left  flank  and  fall  upon 
their  baggage.     As  soon  as  we  got  out  of  the  shelter  of  some 
sugar-cane  fields  a  battery  of  the  artillery  opened  at  us,  and  over 
went  men  and  horses.    It  was  very  uncomfortable,  almost  as 
bad  as  it  was  at  Ferozeshah,  for  although  it  was  but  a  single 
battery  every  shot  told.     They  were  firing  grape  and  shrap- 
nel,  and  many  of  the  shell  burst  just  in  front  of  us  and  cut 
big  gaps  m  the  line.     Then  a  regiment  of  dragoons  rode  at  us 
and  though  they  were  but  a  handful  the  Sikhs  would  not  wait 
for  them,  but  bolted  back  into  the  cane&    All  this  was  done 
three  or  four  times,  and  Bhop  Lai  and  I  saw  that  the  Sikh 
game  waa  up.     Their  cavalry  were  beaten  on  the  other  flank 
just  as  thorough  as  we  were,  and  the  infantry  never  stirred  a 
foot  beyond  their  shelter.     So  the  next  time  we  rode  back 
into  the  cuies  we  separated  from  the  rest      There  was  no 
difficulty  whatever  about  it.    The  diflferent  troops  had  all  got 
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mixed  up  together.  Half  the  party  we  were  with  had  been 
killed,  and  the  rest  had  enough  to  think  of  without  bothering 
about  us. 

"  There  were  plenty  of  others  drawing  off,  some  wounded, 
some  who  did  not  want  any  more  of  it  We  dismount^^d  as  soon 
as  we  separated  from  the  others,  so  that  our  heads  should  not 
show  above  the  canes,  led  our  horses  back  for  a  mile,  and  then 
mounted  and  rode  till  we  got  to  a  nullah,  in  which  we  hid  our- 
selves.  The  firing  went  on  for  some  time,  then  it  stopped,  and 
we  knew  that  the  Sikhs  had  had  enough  of  it     We  agreed 
that  it  was  best  to  wait  where  we  were  and  find  out  what  they 
were  going  to  do.     If  they  marched  back  to  th*   camp  we 
could  slip  into  the  ranks  again  and  come  with  them;  if  they 
did  not,  we  would  come  on  alone  and  reconnoitre.   We  did  not 
know  how  many  troops  had  been  left  there,  so  when  it  got  dark 
I  made  my  way  back  again,  and  Bhop  Lai  took  charge  of  the 
horses.   I  got  in  among  the  infantry,  and  found  them  half  mad 
with  rage  that  they  had  not  been  ordered  to  advance.     They 
had  suffered  heavily,  for  the  canes  were  a  poor  protection 
against  shot  and  shell,  and  many  hundreds  had  been  killed 
there.     I  learned  that  the  orders  were  that  the  whole  force 
were  to  march  towards  the  Jhelum  at  midnight     So  I  went 
back  to  Bhop  Lai,  and  we  rode  till  close  to  the  old  camp;  then 
he  went  in  on  foot  to  see  what  >  ^s  going  on. 

"  It  was  not  long  before  h    was  back  again,  saying  that  the 
place  was  entirely  deserted,  and  that  your  tent  had  been  left 
standing.     So  we  rode  straight  in  and  waited  there.     At  day- 
break I  went  to  the  river  and  saw  that  some  regiments  of 
cavalry  were  preparing  to  cross.     I  hurried  back  to  the  tent, 
and  we  talked  it  over.    We  did  not  know  which  way  you  had 
gone,  and  might  miss  you  if  we  went  in  search  of  you.    We 
guessed  that  it  would  have  been  dark  before  you  set  out,  and 
as  we  had  your  positive  orders  to  wait,  we  made  up  our  minds 
to  do  so.     We  took  off  our  arms  and  laid  them  down  on  the 
ground,  and  sat  quietly  at  the  door  of  the  tent  till  a  white 
cavalry  regiment  rode  up.    We  did  not  feel  comfortable,  for 
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we  were  not  sure  that  they  would  not  cut  us  down  at  once. 
But  as  our  horses  were  standing  there  and  we  could  have 
ndden  away  had  we  chosen,  we  hoped  they  would  see  that 
we  were  not  enemies. 

"None  of  the  officers  could  speak  Punjaubi,  so  after  trying 
to  question  us  we  were  handed  over  to  a  guard.  The  other 
men  you  saw  were  brought  in  later,  and  we  were  all  trans- 
ferred together  to  another  dragoon  regiment,  put  in  a  tent,  and 
made  prisoners.  We  did  not  feel  uncomfortable  then,  for  we 
knew  that  your  people  do  not  kill  prisoners,  and  that  we 
should  presently  be  questioned  by  someone  who  knew  the 
language,  and  would  be  able  to  explain  how  we  came  there; 
but  we  were  terribly  anxious  about  you,  and  when  we  saw  you 
we  were  ready  to  shout  with  joy.  Will  the  sahib  tell  us  how 
he  escaped?" 

"Just  as  we  had  planned,  Akram.  I  rode  with  them  for 
three  hours,  by  which  time  they  were  all  sleepy.  Then  I 
slipped  over  the  crupper  of  the  horse,  and  as  soon  as  they  had 
passed  on  hid  in  the  scrub.  Then  I  walked  back  till  morning, 
and  lay  down  among  some  bushes  till,  late  in  the  afternoon,' 
I  saw  a  battery  of  our  own  artillery  come  along.  They  took 
me  on  to  Heylah.  There  I  got  a  horse  and  rode  back  at  once, 
hoping  to  find  you  here.  It  was  ten  o'clock  when  I  arrived, 
too  late  to  make  inquiries  about  you  then;  but  I  heard  that 
ten  prisoners  had  been  taken,  and  came  over  with  Mr.  Fullar- 
tou  the  first  thing  this  morning  to  see  if  you  were  among  them." 


CHAPTER    XIX. 


CHILLIANWALLA. 


mHERE  waa  &  long  pause  after  the  battle  of  Sadoolapore. 
±     The  country  between  Heylah  and  the  Sikh  position,  fifteen 
miles  distant,  was  covered  with  dense  jungle,  and  a  great 
number  of  native  wood-cutters  were  employed  in  cutting  roads 
through  it     Skirmishes  often  took  place  between  the  Sikh 
regular  cavalry  and  our  patrols.     On  the  18th  of  December 
bher  Singh  moved  ten  thousand  men  to  Dingee.      As  this 
movement  threatened  the  Wuzeerabad  ford,  a  force  was  des- 
patched there  to  bar  the  passage,  which  if  effected  would  have 
placed  Sher  Singh  between  the  British  force  and  Lahore.    The 
Sikhs  retired  again,  and  nothing  was  done  until  the  10th  of 
January,  when  the  British  force  concentrated  at  Lussoore.     It 
was  known  that  considerable  reinforcements  had  joined  Sher 
Singh,  among  these  being  two  troops  of  horse-artillery  from 
Peshawur.     These  batteries  had  been  disciplined  by  a  British 
officer,  and  had  been  presented  to  Chuttur  Singh  by  the  Resi- 
dent at  Lahore,  to  enable  him  to  repel  the  attacks  of  the 
Afghans     They  were  in  all  respects  exactly  similar  to  those 
used  in  the  Company's  service,  and  were  a  most  valuable  addi- 
tion to  Sher  Singh's  strengtL 

During  the  six  weeks  that  had  elapsed  since  the  battle,  Percy 
had  been  kept  busily  employed;  at  one  time  buying  provisions, 
at  another  questioning  villagers  as  to  routes  and  the  obstacles  to 
be  encountered,  and  gathering  as  much  information  as  possible 
as  to  the  Sikh  position  at  Russool.  The  descriptions  he  ob- 
tained were  vague  in  the  extreme,  but  aU  united  in  describing 
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should  be  made  to  outflank  the  Sikh  iiitrenchmentB,  to  attack 
KusBool  on  the  Sikh  left,  and  so  to  intercept  their  retreat  to 
the  river.  This  successful,  all  their  guns,  magazines,  and  stores 
would  be  captured,  although  doubtless  the  infantry  would 
escape  through  the  jungle. 

The  next  morning  the  troops  were  put  in  motion;  for  a  time 
they  marched  without  difficulty,  as  the  jungle  had  been  cut  for 
them,  but  after  that  their  movements  were  slow.  Several 
Pathan  deserters  came  in  as  they  advanced,  and  gave  informa- 
tion as  to  the  route  and  position.  After  a  march  of  some  miles 
a  halt  was  made.  The  troops  eat  some  of  the  food  carried  in 
their  haversacks,  and  an  allowance  of  grog  was  served  out. 
The  direction  of  the  line  of  march,  which  had  hitherto  been 
direct  upon  the  heights  of  Russool,  where  the  Sikh  camp  was 
plainly  visible,  was  now  changed,  and  sweeping  round  they 
reached  a  long  bare  hill  in  front  of  the  village  of  Chillianwalla, 
turning  out  some  Sikhs  who  were  stationed  in  a  small  intrench- 
ment  ther&  Lord  Gough's  inteution  was  to  encamp  for  the 
night  at  this  spot,  where  plenty  of  water  was  obtainable,  so 
that  the  troops  could  rest  and  prepare  for  the  fight  in  the 
morning,  when  the  whole  day  would  be  available  for  the 
operations. 

The  ground  was  marked  out  for  the  different  regiments  to 
occupy,  and  the  men  were  iu  the  act  of  falling  out,  when  a 
large  body  of  men  were  seen  some  distance  in  the  front,  ami 
several  gims  opened  fire.  The  Sikhs  had  left  their  intrench- 
ments,  and  were  drawn  up  in  the  jungle.  Battery  after 
battery  opened  fire,  and  the  British  artillery  at  once  responded, 
while  the  troops  fell  into  their  ranks  again.  Lord  Gough 
issued  orders  for  the  battle  to  begin.  He  has  been  blamed  by 
many  for  so  doing,  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  could  have 
been  avoided.  The  Sikh  army  was  at  hand  in  full  force;  it 
was  out  of  the  question  to  retreat,  equally  out  of  the  question 
to  remain  passive  under  the  fire  of  the  enemy.  Inaction  or 
retreat  would  equally  have  been  interpreted  as  evidence  of 
fear,  and  would  have  vastly  encouraged  the  enemy.     The 
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division,  but  got  in  front  of  Gilbert's  infantry.    The  guns  were 
therefore  unable  to  afford  them  any  assistance. 

Moving  forwards  at  a  walk,  the  cavalry  found  themselves 
opposed  both  by  infantry  and  cavalry.  Colonel  Pope  was 
wounded  severely  in  the  head.  The  troops,  being  without 
orders,  faced  about  in  different  directions  as  fresh  opponents 
appeared,  and  presently  came  to  a  halt.  The  Sikh  cavalry 
boldly  skirmished  up  to  them,  and  then,  under  the  belief  that 
the  order  had  been  given  to  retreat,  the  cavalry  turned  and 
galloped  back,  hotly  pursued  by  the  Sikhs.  In  their  retreat 
they  rode  right  over  the  batteries  of  horse-artillery,  disorganiz- 
ing the  gunners  and  carrying  off  the  horses  in  their  rush;  while 
the  Sikhs,  of  whom  there  were  but  a  handful,  following  hard 
in  the  rear  of  the  flying  troopers,  cut  down  the  artillerymen, 
captured  six  guns,  and  continued  their  pursuit  until  close  to 
Lord  Gough  and  the  head-quarter  staff.  Then  a  couple  of 
guns,  judiciously  placed,  opened  upon  them,  and  they  fell 
back,  checked  by  the  appearance  of  a  couple  of  squadrons  of 
the  Lancers,  which  had  been  rallied  by  their  officers. 

Had  the  cavalry,  when  they  first  came  in  contact  with  the 
enemy,  received  the  orders  to  charge,  the  result  would  pro- 
bably have  been  altogether  different  Indeed  the  colonel  of  one 
of  the  cavalry  regiments  requested  permission  from  Pope  to 
charge,  but  it  was  refused.  The  men  who  fled  thus  precipi- 
tately had  shown  an  almost  reckless  valour  an  Ramnuggar, 
and  would,  under  other  circumstances,  have  distinguished  them- 
selves equally  here;  but  cavalry  at  a  walk  are  the  most  defence- 
less of  troops,  and  broken  up  as  they  were  by  the  jungle,  unable 
to  see  what  was  going  on  on  either  side,  exposed  to  a  fire  from 
hidden  foes,  and  feeling  that  thej  were  badly  handled,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  when  they  came  to  a  halt  they  were  liable  to 
turn  and  go  about  with  alacrity  at  the  first  sound  of  retreating 
hoofs  at  any  portion  of  the  line. 

While  this  was  happening  a  battery  of  horse-artillery,  with 
some  squadrons  of  cavalry  from  three  oi  the  regiments  engaged, 
had  most  gallantly  repulsed  the  attack  of  a  large  body  of  the 
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sitrr'- 1,'  *'  """"-^  batwioTofr  CT- 
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The  56th  Native  Infantry  suffered  terribly,  losing  its  colonel, 
seven  other  oflScers,  and  three  hundred  and  twenty-two  men 
killed  and  wounded.  The  30th  Native  Infantry  suffered  as 
heavily,  losing  eleven  officers  and  two  hundred  and  eighty-five 
men  killed  and  wounded.  Both  the  native  regiments  lost  their 
colours.  The  brigade  was  at  length  unable  to  withstand  the 
attack  directed  against  it,  and  fell  back. 

Pennycuick's  brigade  of  Colin  Campbell's  division  were  as 
roughly  handled;  they  had,  through  scmo  blunder  or  other, 
advanced  unsupported  by  artillery,  and  orders  were  given  by 
their  commander  that  they  were  not  to  iire  but  to  charge  the 
enemy's  gunst   The  24th,  the  European  regiment  of  the  brigade, 
the  strongest  battalion  of  the  force,  advanced  in  magnificent 
order  under  a  terrific  fire  of  musketry  and  artillery,  drove  all 
opposition  before  them,  and  captured  the  guns  opposed  to  them. 
They  had  commenced  spiking  them,  when  some  of  the  Bunnoo 
regiments,  lying  concealed  in  the  brushwood  on  rising  ground 
behind  the  guns,  opened  a  tremendous  fire  of  musketry.    The 
troops  were  thrown  into  some  confusion  by  this  sudden  attack, 
and  fell  back,  and  as  they  did  so  they  were  literally  mown 
down  by  the  enemy's  fire.     General  Pennycuick  fell  dead;  his 
son,  a  young  ensign,  stood  across  his  father's  body  and  defended 
it  until  he  fell  dead  beside  it.    Colonel  Brooks  was  also  killed. 
Eleven  other  officers  fell,  and  ten  were  wounded  either  among 
the  guns  or  in  the  retreat  that  followed.    The  Sikh  cavalry 
pressed  hard  on  the  retiring  soldiers,  >vhile  their  musketry  and 
artillery  swept  their  ranks,  and  upwards  of  five  hundred  man 
were  killed  and  wounded.    The  regiment  was  in  fact  almost 
annihilated.    The  position  this  brigade  attacked  was  afterwards 
found  to  have  been  the  strongest  along  the  Sikh  line.   The  two 
native  regiments  of  the  brigade  had  advanced  in  line  with  the 
24th,  but  suffered  far  less  severely  in  the  retreat,  the  efforts  of 
the  Sikhs  being  concentrated  against  the  white  regiment 

The  other  brigade  of  the  division,  at  whose  head  Colin 
Campbell  had  placed  himself,  was  more  fortunate.  The  Gist 
Foot  repulsed  several  desperate  attacks,  and  pouring  in  heavy 
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-U'rnrL^^S'tt"'"'',  ^-""g™™" "  'ought  i„ 

driven.  The  o.M^  „^ T"'  '""°  "'"?''  *«  ^^^  ''•d  1«« 
av.iI,  for  as  U^^hel  1°  ^'  T'  ""r '"'"•  ''»'  »'  «'"« 
to  dkx,  Z^^^lt7-  .'■^^"'"^  **«  Stth'  managed 
actio,,     tC„  '^  .°  '      "^  '"  *  '«"  ■"'■'"'es  they  were  aaiin  in 

way  back  ^  tSw  -^  T    "^^^  *  ^^esperate  eff^ort  they  cut  their 
and  durinTthe  hZT;       ^T''  '.■"'  "■»  S*''*  ""1  '"anned, 

centr.,:d2:d"chiflirnwTr  """^  """  *'  '"»  - 
ha^'te^n'S  'tit  "  ■?'«■"  *«  ™""''»»»  "onld 

ss£i|ssss; 

three  mile,  dStTt  ™^'?J"°™,'"«"  "«»P«d  on  m.  eminenee 

tJooh^^et  «y  ««tdJlT'^^^b'r?eft*lT  """"I" 
captured  guns.     Twelve  BrrTll  .f  ^®®°  ^«**'  an«l  bnng  in  the 

trof  hies  ^  the  filt      T^      n    °°'  ^^'^'^"''  ^^''^  t^«  ^^^Y 
t  tne  fight.     The  rolls  were  called,  and  th«  lo«- 
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ascertained:  it  consisted  of  eighty-nine  officers,  two  thousand 
three  hundred  and  fifty-seven  men  killed  and  wounded — an 
enormous  loss  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  men  engaged. 
Six  guns  were  lost,  together  with  the  ammunition  that  had 
accompanied  several  of  the  corps  into  the  fight. 

It  ^  as  so  far  a  drawn  battle  that  the  armies  at  night  occupied 
the  same  positions  they  had  held  at  the  commencement  of  the 
battle,  but  the  advantage  was  all  with  the  Sikhs,  for  the  fight 
ing  strength  of  the  four  English  regiments  that  had  formed  the 
backbone  of  the  force  was  lessened  by  half;  while  the  Sikhs 
had  proved  to  their  delight  ihat  British  troops  were  not  a!  ways 
invincible,  and  that  occasionally  they  were  even  subject  to  panic. 
The  result  was  that  the'T  confidence  was  greatly  increased,  and 
their  losses  were  far  more  than  balanced  by  the  great  number 
of  recruits  who,  at  the  news  of  the  repulse  of  the  British  attack, 
poured  into  Sher  Singh's  camp. 

The  British  army  remained  stationary  at  Chillianwalla  from 
the  13th  of  January  to  February.  Large  numbers  of  the  Sikha 
at  various  times  penetrated  to  Dingee,  and  cut  the  lines  of 
communication  through  that  place;  there  was  indeed  another 
line  open  through  Hayleh,  where  the  force  that  had  been 
engaged  at  Sadoolapore  had  remained  since  that  battle,  to 
prevent  the  Sikhs  from  advancing  towards  Lahore.  The  regi- 
ments that  had  been  left  behind  at  Ramnuggur  rejoined  the 
urmy,  their  place  being  taken  by  the  53d  Regiment  from  Lahore. 

General  Whish's  force  which  had  captured  Mooltan  was  now 
on  its  way  to  join  that  of  Lord  Gough.  The  siege  of  Mool- 
tan had  been  renewed  after  the  departure  of  Sher  Singh's 
army,  and  reinforcements  having  reached  General  Whish,  it 
was  pushed  on  with  great  vigour.  Two  breaches  were  effected 
in  the  walls  of  the  fort,  and  the  great  mosque,  which  was  used 
as  a  magazine  by  the  rebels,  was  pierced  by  a  shell,  which  caused 
a  terrific  explosion,  entirely  destroying  the  building,  leaving  a 
great  chasm  where  it  had  stood,  levelling  the  Sikh  works  near 
it,  and  killing  five  hundred  men.  Soon  after  this  misforlune, 
Moolraj,  finding  further  resistance  impossible,  came  out  and 
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surrendered  unconditionally  iuaf  «  fi.-  ti  •*•  i.  , 
formed  up  in  readiness  ^^0^*?^  ?  ^^'"^  '°^"°^"«  ^^^^ 
to  Calcutte  and  there  ti^ed  hTJ  %^'^^^^^  ^«  ^^«  '^^'^ 
considered  that  he  h!d  "  ,«:»  7""  ''"'''^  ^""*y'  ^"^  '^  ^'^S 
that  he  was  unable  to  res^  h  ''  *  ^''^'^^  ^''"^  ^^  <^roop! 
ment  for  life  "''  ^'  """^  *'"*«"««^  ^^^7  ^  imprison- 

'  wouidtl'te  t's iS^^^^^^  ^^°-  ^^^  ^-  -erely 

two  or  three  otCnoSlffl  "'  ^^'^  ^^^'  ^""»^«  ««d 

yards  from  thrKu^^^^^^^^  "I  "  ^t'""''  °^  *  ^»^^r«<l 

in  headlong  flight  trtheTmf^^^^^  ""a '"  ^T '^  ''""^^^^^  "«"«^ 
bui^  fromU  meXtf  lAeX" ^^"^^'^^  °'  '""^^^ 

On  ca.me  trjugit^ves"^         ''  "''  ""^^  "^'^^"«««'" 
me:  wilfridlt  d^^^^     '''•  ^"""*-  «^-^<^'  "or  these  mad- 

swlpt^^:'  b^trthef  ''Z  ''  '^  'r'  -^-  ^'^^  -airy 
horsLr  ;de;t  thf J  ^^f  .^V^'^'^^  ^^'^  *  ^°^«»  Sikh 
these  they  used  withTome^L  T  '"*T"^^  P'^'^ls,  and 
rest  rushed  on  tC  Percv  h^  n  °  1  *^^®^'^^^  ^«"'  '^' 
his  end  had  conJe    when  th«?«  'T^'  '^^  *^°"g^*  '»^«* 

lowers  rode  pasrhimT^rd  fl^  M^J^orltkh^  ^^^  ^°' 

tried  wiJh  h^^l  Jt^Vard  off  I  hln^''  "^"^  ''^-  ^""*^*<^" 
force  of  the  blow  sfcruclT^I  ^n  ^^ru'"""*^  **  ^^'  The 
shoulder.  Beforl  the  Sikh  tjV^  '^'  '^^'^  ^«"  ^n  his 
Bhot  by  Bhop  Lai  and  tt  L^    'Tl  *^  "'"^"  *g*'°  ^^  ^'^ 

the  reLnin'g  tt 'SK^^:^^^^^^^  '^Z^ct^d  "  ^^^'^^ 
through  with  his  swnrH      m      t  ,       .     thunder  ran  one 

A  »»>»t  ..te,  there  w.  a  thunder  of  h'l:'^ trw. 
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who  had  rallied,  came  dashing  down.  Percy,  njirious  «!  >  •?  ing 
Mr.  Fullarton  fall,  exclaimed,  "Give  me  one  of  those  tulwars, 
Bhop  Lai."  The  man  sprang  from  his  horse  and  handed  Mm 
the  one  that  h  :!  fallen  from  the  huid  of  the  Sikh  he  had 
shot 

As  the  Lancers  came  ak'- '.;.»  Per".y  with  his  twc  companions 
foil  in  behind  them.  They  vx;  lo  o  >  o  many  af  the  Sikh  horse- 
men; the  rest  fled,  and  were  h'-Mtr  pirr.^ued  back  to  the  jungle, 
many  of  them  being  cut  doivj..  The  impetus  of  the  charge 
took  the  Liincers  well  iui  o  th^i  wood.  A  blaze  of  musketry 
Eashed  out  in  front  of  them ;  a  fresh  troop  of  horsemen  charged 
down,  and  a  moment  later  they  were  engaged  in  a  hand-to- 
ha:^i  contest  A  tall  Sikh  rode  at  Percy,  and  they  at  once 
engaged  in  single  combat.  Percy's  steady  training  at  the 
fortreb:  vith  sword  and  fculwar  was  useful  to  him  now.  The 
Sikh's  shield  gave  him  an  advantage,  but  this  was  counter- 
balanced by  Percy's  being  accustomed  to  thrust  as  well  as 
strike.  For  some  time  the  contest  was  doubtful,  and  then,  after 
feinting  at  the  Sikh's  head  to  make  him  throw  up  his  shield, 
Percy  ran  him  through  the  body.  He  heard  a  warning  shout 
from  Bhop  Lai  as  he  did  so,  and  the  next  moment  another 
Sikh  rode  at  him,  knocking  his  horse  off  its  legs,  while  at  the 
same  moment  a  crashing  blow  fell  on  his  helmet  After  that 
he  remembered  nothing. 

When  he  opened  his  eyes  it  was  dark.  Presently  he  could 
hear  talking  all  round  him;  he  listened,  and  heard  that  the 
language  was  Punjaubi.  He  wondered  to  himself  how  he  had 
got  there,  then  he  recalled  a  fight  and  gradually  recollected 
his  horse  falling.  "  I  must  be  wounded,"  he  said  to  himself. 
"Yes,  my  head  throbs  fearfully;  but  how  is  it  that  I  am  here? 
the  Sikhs  always  kill  the  wounded." 

He  made  an  effort  to  raise  himE  'j  on  one  elbow,  when  he 
felt  a  hand  laid  on  him,  and  a  voi  «vhich  he  recognized  as 
that  of  Akram  Chunder  whispered  in  his  ear: 

"  Do  not  stir,  sahib ;  thanks  to  the  Great  One  that  you  have 
recovered.     We  were  sure  that  you  were  not  dead;  the  tlow 
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t»I».rdW„„t^t.\"''J^«V'«>?  WliDgwken  he  .truck  th, 
««"■  i^  .0  that,  fa.  JofTl  t  "'t;"'."",?  ■■"■»»'  Cat 

"We  were  bofh  «  J!-  ^*''*  ^^^^  «>«»" 
W  your  orn'C-ufe --^^^"^^  kue.  eh..  ,„„  ,„„„ 
«fnly.  just  aa  from  the  cornlr  J  '*"  *"8aged  with.     Sud 

deposed  of  him,  anothlrldeXT  T  '  ""  ^^  ^^^^^ 
down  the  man  I  was  fighting  w!th  Lf  if""^  *  '^^"^'  *°d  cut 
horse  you  were  down.  IsUlt  S!!?«^«^«  ^  could  turn  my 
M  who  had  just  rid  himself  of  \;'  ^."^  '^'"  ^  *"d  Bh^ 

«"ght°upIl':.'t»«?„,'':;'^^^«^"''hjou,  I  ran  out  again 
of  the  bush,  and  spr.„!  '„  .ttr    Jt*''  '»«»  within  .S 
"■antle,  then  crawled  o^  Sr'SL   ^'  "^W-l  ^ou  in^S 
th'ok  patch  of  bu8h,  where  vff?  ^°"?  *'*  "«  into  a  verv 
ato  ha^f  a  do,,„  Sikh  fafarvT„l'"«  ?"•     ^  moment 
the  bushes,  came  dose.    One  of  ^^^''""8  'heir  way  through 
med,  'What  are  you  doim,  1,        ™  "^"Sh*  "•""'it  of  „,  3 
»o;e,y  wounded,-  /said '"Tn^d  Char.?'"':     -^  """'h^^' 
before  we  go  on  to  have  ano^rZ,  ''^f  ^  "'"'^  ''»«ye' 
of  r  T.'  """'•  '""'».  'heVhe  safd  ■'"'i"'^  PoringheM.' 
of  them  left  to  fight  with.'  "'•   '"'  'k^™  "i"  bo  none 

{""glejMd  they  fell  back  L^f^T,  "■'?;''  "f'^l'^g  thrcjgh  the 
W  sa.d;  .you  .top  witST^'^ah  b"o  ""•  ?*  «'o»>/Bhop 
won  than  two.  Your  »tn«, :  ,  ""*  "  'e™  likely  to  hi 
t%  catch  sight  o^yo^L',?""''  ™°»gh  to  account  for  oltf 

.    ''^rtw„h^ou«&tae^eron  ?"f  """«"«  '""of -V' 

^«"-.of«.nnonsandmuXrra;:rrat";ri.a^^» 
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Sometimes  I  thought  one  side  was  winning,  sometimes  the 
other.  Sometimes  I  could  hear  Sikh  yells  of  triumnh  «'>"'«i- 
times  a  deep  roar  even  above  the  din  of  the  m  .i^jtrj/,  «tnd 
knew  that  it  was  an  English  cheer,  for  I  had  heard  it  before. 
Occasionally  men  came  along,  having  strayed  from  their  parties; 
and  each  told  a  different  story.  Some  said  that  many  of  their 
cannons  had  been  captUTod  by  the  Feringhees;  others  declared 
that  the  Feringhee?  were  almost  destroyed.  Bhop  Lai  sat 
down  only  ten  or  tviolve  yards  away,  and  I  could  hear  him 
talking  to  them.  Presently  I  heard  him  ask  had  anyone  any 
water?  'I  have  a  wounded  comrade  somewhere  not  far  off  in 
the  jungle,  and  I  want  some  tor  him.'  Somebody  lent  him  a 
water-gourd.  He  went  off  behind,  and  some  mint  tes  later 
worked  round  here  with  it.  He  would  not  come  straight, 
for  some  of  them  might  have  followed  him  into  the  bushes,  to 
see  if  they  could  dc  anything  f ^  -  his  comrade,  but  this  was  not 
likely,  for  there  are  scores  of  wounded  men  round  here.  How- 
ever, we  tore  off  some  rags  and  wetted  them,  and  laid  them  on 
your  wound,  and  we  poured  a  little  of  it  into  my  water  flask  to 
sprinkle  your  face,  and  drop  between  your  ''"ps  from  time  to 
time,  and  then  Bhop  Lai  went  back  again  with  the  re  nainder. 

"But  how  has  the  battle  ended,     '"am?" 

"It  has  ended  just  as  it  began — u^ie  white  troops  have  all 
gone  up  to  Chillianwalla  and  the  other  villages  there.  The 
Sikhs  hold  the  jungle.  They  captu^  :<  lix  of  the  guns  our 
cavalry  rode  over,  and  they  have  lost  twelve,  but  ai^  small 
ones.  I  hear  that  almost  all  their  gunners  are  killed,  for  tLe 
British  took  several  of  the  batteries,  though  they  could  ,  • .  held 
them;  and  you  know,  sahib,  the  Sikhs  will  ne  lea%  ;  their 
guns,  but  will  stand  by  them  till  they  are  cut  d(^  le  men 

about  here  don't  know  ^vhat  is  going  to  be  dor  .  borne  say 
that  they  will  ;  ♦tack  to-morrow;  others  say  that  though  they 
have  shown  t^iat  they  are  more  than  a  match  for  the  Ferin- 
ghees, it  would  be  too  much  lo  attack  them  in  their  own  posi- 
tions, especially  as  they  have  not  enough  gunnerd  to  work  the 
pieces." 
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•'Perhaps  we  .hall  attack  in  the  morning,  Akram  " 

re^hn^lTJ  T'  '^^'^''  '^'^  '^^  '^'''  «»«  ^^  ^^e  white 
loff  Wf  !i,^  ^'"''iy  '^  ""*"  ^«f*'  *°d  *hat  the  others  have 
ill  *^T^'^«"g^»^  The  general,  nahib.  is  a  great  man  for 
fightmg,  but  he  must  see  that  until  he  g^ts  more  troops  he 
can  never  force  hi.  way  through  the  jungl!  up  to  PussooT 
fj    ^.^'^JT^'^^y  ""  '""'^^  °f  someone  forci...  hb  wav 

e  to'  f^  \Lt"i.'^^^^  ^^''  "^  ^"'^^  orders  that  aS 

are  to  fall  back.     Jf,  „  not  that  we  are  beaten,  as  evervoi.« 

knows,j^  we  have  won  a  great  victory,  and  have  taugh^t L 

Fennghees  that  they  are  not  invincible,  but  food  and  water 

cannot  be  brought  down  here,  therefore  all  must  go  up  and  g 

^  od  and  dnnk  and  rest  for  the  nif^ht.     The  Feringhees  have 

nad  enough,  and  wH  not  attack  again  to-morrow  3  n";?; 

If  they  do,  we  wiU      .e  down  again  and  welcome  them." 

Ihero     as  a  murmur  of  satisfaction,  for  the  Sikhs  had  taken 

up  their  position  som      .urs  before  the  British  attacked  them 

serv  JlVrr  '"\  "/;  "    '^'^"^^  «P^"^«  '-^  been    reeT; 
served  out,  the  supply  of  foo.        the  camp  was  small,  and  many 

had  eaten  nothing  that  day.     i^ho^  Lai  moved  off  with  the 

others,  but  m  five  minutes  was  back  again.     As  in  The  d^rk 

he  was  unable  to  find  the  clump  of  bush  in  which  Petyta^ 

hidden,  Akram  called  to  him  in  a  low  voice  ^ 

I  am  better/^  Percy  answered.      "You  nave  saved  my  life 

be.iveenyou.     Have  they  all  gone  1"  "veu  my  me 

"  Ali  that  can  walk,  sahib;  there  are  numbers  of  wounded 

lying  about,  but  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  our  starting  off 

"I  don't  think  that  I  can  walk  yet,"  Percy  said      «'Perl.pn, 

in  a  little  time  I  may  be  able  to  do  so."       ^  ^^^ 

"I  am  afraid  not,  sahib;  but  that  makes  no  difference-  we 

Irl  rn.?  A  °  ]  '°  "°  '^'  ^^b**--     Now,  salab.  put  your 
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Percy  himself  was  able  to  give  but  little  assistance,  but  he 
felt  himself  lifted  up  and  held  firmly;  then  slowly  and  steadily 
the  two  men  carried  him  through  the  jungle.  Once  or  twice 
they  were  asked  by  a  figure  on  the  ground  who  they  were,  but 
the  answer  in  their  own  language,  that  they  were  looking  for  a 
comrade  who  had  fallen,  sufficed,  as  it  was  too  dark  under  the 
trees  for  it  to  be  seen  that  they  were  already  carrying  a  burden. 
"It  was  well  that  they  didn't  know  we  had  you  with  us, 
sahib.  Had  they  done  so,  we  should  like  enough  have  had  a 
musket-ball  after  us.  A  wounded  Sikh  is  as  dangerous  as 
one  standing  on  his  feet." 

But  Percy  did  not  reply;  he  only  heard  the  words  as  if 
spoken  a  long  distance  off  A  little  farther  and  he  was  con- 
scious of  nothing.  His  bearers  carried  him  a  hundred  yards 
beyond  the  jungle,  and  then  laid  him  down  again,  sprinkled 
some  water  in  his  face,  and  poured  a  few  drops  between  his 
lips;  but  as  he  gave  no  sign  of  returning  consciousness, 
Akram  Chunder  said,  «*We  had  better  take  him  on  agaia  It 
is  from  loss  of  blood  he  has  fainted,  and  we  must  get  him  to 
camp.     First,  I  will  again  try  to  bandage  his  wound." 

He  unwound  several  yards  of  muslin  from  his  turban,  and 
bound  up  Percy's  head.     Then  they  lifted  him  and  went  for- 
ward, this  time  at  a  faster  pace  than  before,  for  there  was  now 
no  fear  of  giving  Percy  pain.   They  had  to  be  careful,  however; 
the  ground  they  were  crossing  was  that  over  which  the  cavalry 
had  retreated,  and  it  was  thickly  dotted  with  the  bodies  of 
the  fallen.    Once  past  this,  they  pressed  rapidly  up  the  slope 
to  Chillianwalla.    To  their  surprise  they  approached  unchal- 
lenged, for  they  had  been  afraid  that  their  reply  in  a  native 
tongue  would  have  brought  a  shot  from  a  sentry;  but  such 
was  the  confusion,  and  so  exhausted  were  the  men,  that  while 
some  regiments  had  thrown  out  sentries,  others  had  not  done 
so,  and  they  were  fortunate  in  having  come  upon  an  unguarded 
spot.     A  little  farther  and  they  entered  the  village.     Numbers 
of  men  Wf^re  lying  asleep  in  the  streets.     Presently  an  offict. 
came  alon^. 
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^  VV hat  have  you  there?" 

HinrJ^Z       '  ""'  «°'  ■"■»  ''""""  "«>  officer  «ted  i„ 

"We  brought  hStfri!  ,7°"''  '""'■'  ^""J»»"- 
,  "I  don't  ideid  ™u  "   h^  '1'^°  °™  "'""•  """■•'•" 
»l»ud  in  Hmdustoni   "Se  It.       '1  '^"i^'O'h  and  then 
th.t  i,  one  of  the  hoSpM^  »  °  """^  """  ™  '»  "■»"  "ghts, 

Pro.tr.te  figures     IW  „r  fiZ  '"  """  ""  «<"»"'l  "i* 

torche.  were  engJdTn  blu'"''^"'"","'*  ""^"^'^  Wdi-g 

^^s::2:,fr:uitL''tZ  "^ '"°  '»"•""  "<=»  ■-■^ 

wounded  officer,  but  So  thlvW."-"  f7  '"'™  «°'  « 
what  those  £.U„/s  over  therf  1  dot' "'^  "'  ""'  '^  '^"  " 

attitude.    Put  him  down  tbe^',  Zn"      °  '^"'"  "^'^  ^^  ^'^ 
^m  two  n.en  understood  hi,  gesture,  »d  Wd  Percy  on  the 

-«tj:^zretunT;r;tr»"'''  ""^'° ' «» ™ '» '^« 

18  It  mortal,  doctor?" 
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"  No,  it  is  a  very  nasty  wound,  but  I  don't  think  it  has  cut 
through  the  skull;  the  sword  must  have  been  turned  a  little. 
I  will  examine  it  in  the  morning  when  I  get  breathing  time." 

"I  know  him  now,"  the  colonel  saidj  "it  is  that  young 
civilian  who  came  in  the  day  we  crossed  the  Chenab.  Yes, 
these  are  the  two  native  servants  who  always  rode  behind  him. 
Come  along  with  me,  men;  I  must  take  you  to  someone  who 
talks  PunjaubL  You  shall  come  back  to  your  master  after- 
wards; he  is  lucky  in  having  two  such  faithful  servants." 

The  men  did  not  fully  understand  him,  but  Akram  Ghunder 
gathered  the  meaning,  and  with  a  look  at  their  master  they 
followed  the  officer  from  the  hospital 
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..4^  u  '""'•    What  o£  him)"  "^ 

Know  there  were  two  of  th«m  mi^j  j  ti  i,  "-"wtiy.  x 
perately  wounded  T  InLi  ^  \  *"**  FuUarton  is  des- 
didn't  LdGrovt  whenT  ""'^^"^^^^  ^^^  ^^  was  our  fellows 

"Where  did  vonhr         ^  ""'''  '""''^'"^  *^«  wounded." 
fieldrked  in  Pu^nTaub"  ^  '"'  ""'"  "  '""'"  ^'^i-  M-- 

Akl^ct^t^;^^^^^^^^^^  ^'"  ''^"^  *^^  i-^'«  --  *»^-,  sahib." 

horsfit  t'n'T;it"h'r"'.^  *f  '^°^«  ^-^  *^«  Sikh 
fight  there  he  w^cut  down  k'""  T.'^'  ^■""«^«'  *"^  '»  '»>« 
another  throug^^  ""^  ^'^  *  ®'^^  J"«'  '^^'^'^  ^e  had  run 

"The  dickens  he  was !"  the  officer  exclaimed.    ««Then  how  on 
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earth  was  it  that  he  wasn't  killed  when  the  Lancers  fell  back 
again?  They  have  never  spared  any  wounded  that  fell  into 
their  hands." 

Akram  Chunder  related  how  he  and  his  comrade  had  dis- 
mounted and  concealed  his  master,  had  kept  him  in  the  midst 
of  the  Sikh  infantry  till  they  retired,  and  had  then  carried  him 
up  to  the  village. 

"You  are  fine  fellows,"  the  officer  said  warmly,  "noble 
fellows;"  and  he  shook  them  both  by  the  hand,  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  the  colonel  who  had  brought  them  in,  and  of  the  other 
officers  who  crowded  the  little  cottage.  Turning  round  Major 
Mansfield  repeated  the  story  he  had  heard.  All  broke  into 
loud  exclamations  of  admiratioa 

"  Wait  a  moment,^  the  colonel  said,  "we  shall  have  time  to 
talk  about  that  afterwards.  The  important  point  is  to  find 
out  from  them  whether  they  know  what  the  Sikhs  are  doing 
to-night." 

The  question  was  then  put,  and  when  Akram  Chunder  re- 
peated the  order  he  had  heard  given,  that  the  Sikhs  were  ail 
to  retire  to  Kussool,  there  was  a  deep  and  general  feeling  of 
relief. 

"  That  is  the  best  news  I  have  heard  for  many  a  day,"  the 
colonel  exclaimed;  "for  if  they  had  fallen  upon  us  to-night, 
which  I  half  expected  they  would  do,  it  would  have  been  a 
frightful  business.  I  must  take  these  men  to  Lord  Gough  at 
once.  He  will  be  even  more  glad  than  I  am  to  hear  the  news, 
for  he  must  feel  the  responsibility  terribly.  You  might  as  well 
come  along,  Mansfield,  to  act  as  interpreter;  he  may  have  no 
one  with  him  just  at  present  who  speaks  the  language." 

The  story  was  told  to  the  commander-in-chief  and  Sir 
Henry  Lawrence,  who  was  now  his  chief  political  adviser. 

"The  information  is  most  valuable  if  true,"  Sir  Henry 
Lawrence  said.  "I  suppose  there  is  no  doubt  these  two  men 
are  Mr.  Groves'  servants;  because,  as  you  say,  he  was  brought 
in  insensible.  That  is  a  very  important  point,  for  they  might 
be  two  Sikhs  sent  in  with  this  story  to  put  us  oflf  our  guard." 
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HenryT  ^'"'''^^  ''''  '^^*  ^«  '^^^gnizes  their  faces,  Sir 

certiTyt'o kt  Z  ht\ W  ^"'^'^  T°""^^«  ^^-'  ^-'  ^W 
with  Mn  Groves.^  ^"^  ""'"  ^^""^  ^  ^*^«  «««"  aiding 

belX"sitlJ!d"  mL::izT'  t'^'-''  ^^«  -^*-  -« 

they  must  be  well  Wn  "        ^'''  ^'^^  ^"  ''"^^  ^'^  ''^  ^^-^^ 

living  Tn"hu1enTl"'  f  ^If ^°"'*  "^°'  ^''     «->-  -- 
thenf"  '  '"  *"^  ^^  *^«  ««'^««ts  there  would  know 

3xa™VAkrarrlr  ^^^^S^^Henry  Lawrence  cross- 
;;This  i,  Mr.  FuIIarton'a  serirant,  sir." 

tW  were  .^u{^  ^^X.'^Z  ^!Z^  «™  ^-- 
closel.     "I  re^emb?  herblTlirt  '"""""I  ^'  '"^ 

«wrr;etlrir?T7"«— ^^^^ 
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Sir  Henry  repeated  Lord  Gough's  message  to  the  men,  laying 
stress  upon  the  difference  between  the  action  of  saving  their 
master's  life  and  the  information  they  had  brought  "  For  the 
first,"  he  said,  "the  commander-in-chief  desires  to  pay  you 
honour.  Had  you  belonged  to  one  of  our  native  regiments  he 
would  have  made  you  officers.  As  it  is,  he  can  only  say  that 
he  honours  you  for  your  conduct,  and  himself  thanks  you  for 
having  saved  the  life  of  that  very  promising  young  officer,  Mr. 
Groves,  The  information  you  have  brought  is  valuable,  and 
for  that  he  asks  me  to  make  you  a  present  of  a  hundred  rupees 
each.     You  lost  your  horses,  of  course)" 

"Yes,  sahib,  ours  and  the  master's." 

"  Come  round  to  me  in  the  morning.  I  will  give  you  an 
order  to  receive  the  two  hundred  rupees  and  to  take  the  three 
horses,  as  it  is  likely  enough  they  came  back  with  the  Lancers; 
if  not,  to  take  tliree  of  the  Sikh  horses  that  came  in  with  them. 
How  is  your  master  going  onl"  he  asked  Eam  Singh. 

"He  is  better,  sahib;  he  can  talk  now,  and  he  has  asked 
several  times  whether  Mr.  Groves  has  been  heard  of.  It  will 
do  him  good  to  know  he  has  been  brought  back." 

The  interview  was  now  over,  and  the  two  men  went  back 
to  the  hospital,  and  on  their  arrival  there,  were  delighted  to 
find  that  Percy  was  conscious,  and  sat  with  him  by  turns 
through  the  night  He  was  greatly  pleased  to  hear  that  Mr. 
Fullarton  had  not  been  killed,  as  he  feared. 

"Have  you  had  anything  to  eat?"  he  asked  towards 
morning. 

"  No,  sahib,  but  that  does  not  matter." 

"  It  matters  a  great  deal,"  he  said.  "  I  am  sure  I  do  not 
know  how  yoii  are  to  draw  rations  here,  and  there  will  be  no 
means  of  buying  anything." 

He  thought  a  little,  and  when,  half  an  hour  later,  the  prin- 
cipal surgeon  stopped  beside  him  to  ask  him  how  he  felt  he 
said,  "  I  feel  queer  about  the  head,  and  weak,  but  that  is  all. 
I  am  worrying  about  my  men,  sir.  I  do  not  see  how  they  are 
to  draw  rations." 
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willLTn  hTT  *^f'"  ^^^  "»^g«^»  replied.     ««If  they  are 

wnn'f  K^    ki    X  ^   ♦  *°^  *^'  **  present,  they  certainly 

lies  I     an  h       'P"'?  "'  S^'^^'^g  °^«"  *^  '"'^  ^  hospite  S 
lies,  1  b  jail  be  very  pleased  to  have  your  fellows     Thar,  * 

them  will  be  able  to  look  specially  arr/o""  "^^  *'"'  '^ 

.r«tf  T  ?  ?"^''  "-^^  ^''  companion  embraced  the  offer  with 
great  satisfaction  when  Percy  translated  it,  and  were  soon  If 
work  m  their  new  duties.     As  soon  as  the  mornirmerhad 

to  SirT^n  ^7'  '''^  ^'^*"  '^^^  ^«  ^^d  better^;  once 
0  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  to  get  the  order  for  their  horses 
There  is  no  time  to  be  lost  about  that  "  he  said      ..  ThT 

so  good  that  they  will  be  snapped  up  'at  onrelor  the  1"! 

olScers  who  have  lost  their  own  chargers  " 
Akram  found  the  horses,  as  he  had  hoped,  in  the  lines  of  ths 

to  another.      "This  chap   has  got  an  order  signed  Henrv 

chTp'Serf  *''  ^-- belonging  to  himself  CdanS 

-  he irnrr^  "'^  fu^  *^^™  '^  ^*«^P'  ^^^  I  am  blowed  if 

Oaptam  Wilkins  have  chosen  for  themselves.     Why  anyone 

got  a  lot  of  English  blood  in  them  anyway.     You  get  out  of 

Akr^^"""'  Z  '  "^?  Pf  "^  «^^  betwee/your  twf  eves  " 
firsforertt"^''^'  ^^'  ^"'  '^^^  ^'^^  ^'^^^^  -*' *°  the 

«  Ye^S^''''  ^'''^"  *^'  ^'''''  ""-'^  '''''  '^^'i'^g  it. 
The  officer  was  as  incredulous  as  the  troopers  had  been  that 

worses ,  and  the  major,  coming  up  .,nd  hearing  the  .^ory,  angrily 
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ordered  Akram  out  of  camp  as  a  rogue.  The  man  went  quietly 
back  towards  the  political  officer's  house,  but  on  the  way  he 
met  Major  Mansfield.     He  saluted  and  told  him  the  story, 

"I  will  go  back  with  you,"  the  major  said;  "it  is  no  use 
troubling  Sir  Henry  Lawrence."  Major  Mansfield's  interposi- 
tion proved  efficient,  and  as  soon  as  the  story  of  how  the  two 
men  had  sacrificed  their  horses  and  had  saved  their  master's 
life  Avas  told,  the  major  gave  orders  that  Akram  should  take 
the  two  animals.  "  I  heard  there  was  a  civilian  and  two  men 
joined  our  squadron  when  they  charged,  though  nobody  noticed 
them  fall  back  with  it.  But  how  on  earth  came  two  Sikh 
servants  to  have  such  horses  as  those?" 

"  Groves'  uncle  is  ithe  Colonel  Groves  who  was  in  the  Sikh 
service  under  Runjeet  Singh,  and  he  has  held  the  fortress 
of  Djarma  ever  since.  I  know  he  got  two  or  three  English 
thoroughbreds  over,  and  bred  some  horses.  The  third  horse  is 
evidently  a  native,  and  not  a  particularly  good  one." 

"Which  is  your  master's  horse,  man?" 

"  He  rides  sometimes  one  and  sometimes  the  other  of  these 
two,  sahib.  His  own  horse  is  over  there,"  and  he  pointed 
towards  Eussool;  "he  had  to  leave  it  behind  when  he  escaped 
from  Sher  Singh.  That  was  a  splendid  horse.  These  are 
good,  but  nothing  to  Sheik.  He  bought  this  native  pony 
when  he  escaped,  and  would  have  ridden  it,  but  we  could  not 
let  our  master  be  riding  on  a  little  native  horse  while  we  were 
on  fine  horses  that  his  uncle  gave  us." 

"That  accounts  for  it,  you  see,  major." 

"  Well,  I  am  sorry  to  give  them  up,  but  of  course  there  is 
no  help  for  it  Groves  is  certainly  lucky  in  having  two  such 
servants,  and  it  would  be  a  shame  indeed  for  them  to  lose 
their  horses  after  having  behaved  so  uncommonly  well." 

So  the  horses  were  taken  over  and  picketed  with  those  of 
the  surgeons',  and  for  the  next  three  weeks  the  two  men 
worked  in  the  hospital.  Percy  had  for  a  few  days  been  very 
ill;  fever  set  in  from  the  inflammation  of  his  wound;  but  as 
soon  as  that  abated  he  gaineil  strength  rapidly,  and  at  the  end 
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But  ft  "«!!'  ^  *:^T! ™'  f"r '"''  "■»«■.  Mr.  Grove. 

the  top  of  hf.  hladTwrto  tr  '  ""'"  '"""  '^^''  '-» 
can  let  the  hair  at  the  too  of  f  h«  h    f   '""'^f  °"  '^'^-     "  ^«" 

,  J, "'°°"  -'  "otb-  "bout  it,  Grove,;  ij  ia  ^'  ZSble 
thaC*^  that  is  all  very  well,  doctor;  but  it  i,  »  scar  for  aU 

bro"°ef„1,'per:f  Sll'l'''*'  i"f  "''?«"•  ^«'°"  "-e  oamp  wa, 

at  Uie  entrfnce  0?"^',^^  aud  ^a^"^  ""^  "'  '*'  '"  *»  ""<»» 
Ou  the  nth  of  February  the  Sikis  u,.de  a  great  demonatr^ 
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tion,  drove  in  a  patrolling  party,  and  seemed  as  if  they  wished 
to  bring  on  another  battle.  A  column  threatened  the  rear 
of  the  camp,  and  the  spies  brought  in  news  that  they  had 
determined  upon  attacking  us.  Lord  Gough  had  no  wish  to 
bring  on  a  battle  on  ground  where  the  Sikhs,  if  beaten, 
could  again  retire  into  the  jungle.  The  army  therefore  re- 
mained in  their  lines.  It  was  observed  that  the  array  of  tents 
round  Russool  had  considerably  diminished.  The  next  day 
it  had  entirely  disappeared. 

Great  anxiety  was  felt  in  camp  as  to  what  had  become  of  the 
Sikhs,  and  all  sorts  of  reports  were  current  as  to  Sher  Singh's 
intentions.  Some  believed  that  he  intended  to  cross  the  Chenab 
at  Wuzeerabad,  and  to  march  upon  Lahore.  The  garrison  there 
was  a  very  weak  one,  and  could  have  offered  but  a  slight  resist- 
ance if  attacked  by  so  large  a  force,  aided  as  it  certainly  would 
be  by  a  rising  of  the  populace.  Another  report  was  to  the 
effect  that  Sher  Singh  had  stated  that  his  intention  was  to  make 
forced  marches  to  Umritsur,  to  cross  the  Sutlej,  and  advance  to 
Delhi  and  capture  and  sack  the  place  before  any  force  could  be 
gathered  to  arrest  his  progress.  Were  not  one  or  other  of  these 
plans  intended,  the  only  explanation  why  the  Sikhs  should 
desert  their  strongly  intrenched  and  almost  inaccessible  posi- 
tion, was  that  they  found  extreme  difficulty  in  supplying  their 
force  with  food  there;  and  indeed  it  was  known  from  deserters 
that  they  had  for  some  time  been  suffering  from  famine.  More- 
over they  might  consider  that  if  successfully  attacked  on  the 
flank  they  would  be  cut  off  by  the  deep  ravine  between  their 
intrenchments  and  Russool,  and  by  the  river  still  farther  be- 
hind, from  making  their  escape. 

Late  in  the  evening  of  the  12th  some  spies  brought  in  the 
information  that  Sher  Singh  was  marching  for  Gujerat,  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  this  town  the  Sikhs  had,  in  past  times, 
gained  several  important  victories,  and  they  regarded  the  locality 
as  being  specially  sacred  and  propitious  to  them.  The  country 
round  was  rich  and  fertile,  and  they  would  have  no  difficulty 
in  obtaining  provisions.     It  is  true  that  they  would  have  to 
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tht  i:trc 'iti'itr^^^^^^^  '^^  ^-  -^^-^  ^ 

that  from  Gniemt  th^Z  PT  '^^'  *°o»  »  probability 

which  was  huS  up  froTMol  ''  ^T*'  ^^^«^'«  ^-ci^ 

Chuttur  Singh  LdioTnTA-""'  "^'^J^  ^"  intercepted. 
Peahawur  diatf  t  a  1^1"  aSer'thrf  h?  ''''!  '''"^  ^^^ 
with  which  he  retired  wasTf  it  I   *    r^^*/^^'  *°^  *^«  ^7 
On  the  13th  Percrrodllfc  !^,»,^  °^  "^^^^  '^^"^^'^d  men 
officers  to  inspect  i:t^:t:i^^r:^r^Z:^  ""'t  ^"^"^' 

had  been  spaced  the  terHhrrfu'^  themselves  that  the  army 
fallen  it  rZXTVZ^  ^f  -Mainly  have  be"^ 

Cheapeof  the  Royal  En^nC  who  b«^  T^^^  ^"g^'«' 
Mooltan.  arrived  with  Sv  of  n.^-^  '°°'  '^  '^'  '''^'  "^ 
on  rapidly  and  left  the  ml  1^1  T^^'^'  ^'^^'^S  P««hed 
some  days  in  the  rear  ^^  °^  ^'"^'^  ^hish's  force 

occu;i:d^GTrit^:Ul^^^^^^^^^  rrr;^^*  *^«  ^^^^^  ^^ 

stationed  there  underthefo't'  T^\  r^^^  "^  ^**h*"  ^orse 

still  rem.i„i„g  in  the  Sv  o/n^?-  .^^-T"'  *"  '^f  "»« 
already  sent  «  fo  «  ZZTfhf^"^    ^''"'"^  ^"^  ""ad 

to  be  able  to  meet  the  SiklshodTlh''''"''^  '""'"^  '"  " 
engagement  was  desired  nntn  WK- u  •  ?  '^'"""^'  >""  ■■» 
Bombay  trooDS  wh^S  T  *"*'  '"*  ""»  Bengal  and 

of  MooClouU -Ota"*  ""^  '"Saged  with  him  in  tf.  .ieg, 

ready  to  encoun^r  t^n.^    Sn  thrS""  ""■  ™.  "»" 
(797)  •'^'     ^'^  t"o  following  morning  it 
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advanced  towards  Gujerat,  across  a  plain  cultivated  in  many 
places  and  dotted  with  clumps  of  trees.  The  drums  of  the 
Sikhs  beating  to  arms  could  be  heard  in  the  distance,  and  the 
line  of  battle  was  formed.  General  Gilbert's  division  was  on 
the  right  Next  to  him  was  the  division  of  General  Whish. 
Separated  from  them  by  a  deep  nullah  was  Colin  Campbell's 
division,  and  on  the  left  the  Bombay  troops  under  Brigadier- 
general  Dundas.  Each  of  these  divisions  was  accompanied  by 
batteries  of  field  and  horse  artillery.  Part  of  the  cavalry  was 
on  either  flank,  while  two  regiments  of  native  cavalry  and  two 
of  infantry  were  in  rear  covering  the  baggage. 

The  Sikhs  opened  fire  while  our  force  was  still  a  consider- 
able distance  away,  and  the  line  was  halted  and  the  artillery 
and  skirmishers  moved  to  the  front  Just  behind  the  line  of 
the  infantry  there  was  a  lo?Vy  ii  ound  commanding  a  view  of 
the  whole  plain,  and  on  thw  the  staff  and  all  the  political 
officers  who  were  free  to  cLiCOSv.  their  position  took  up  their 
post 

"It  will  be  nothing  to-day,'*  Akram  Chunder  said  to  Percy. 
They  had  dismounted,  Bhop  Lai  taking  charge  of  the  three 
horses  while  his  comrade  had  posted  himself  just  behind  his 
master.  "If  they  could  not  stop  the  English  before,  when  they 
had  great  intrenchments  and  heavy  guns,  whet  chance  can  they 
have  now?" 

The  British  guns  speedily  opened  fire,  and  very  soon  obtained 
the  mastery  over  those  of  the  Sikhs,  whose  fire  slackened.  In 
a  short  time  their  guns  were  withdrawn,  the  infantry  falling 
back  with  them  to  a  village  in  a  strong  position  where  they 
were  almost  hidden  from  sight  The  British  infantry  moved 
forward  as  soon  as  the  enemy's  fire  slackened.  Penny's  brigade 
of  Gilbert's  division  advancing  to  storm  the  village.  It  was 
flanked  by  two  Sikh  batteries,  and  the  brigade  advanced  under 
a  shower  of  balls,  dashed  across  a  deep  nullah,  poured  in  a 
heavy  volley,  and  then  went  at  the  village  with  the  bayonet 
The  Sikhs  in  the  village  fought  stoutly,  many  of  them  shutting 
themselves  up  in  the  houses  and  defending  themselves  till  the  last 
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Village  rgl^oth^^^^^^^^  ^"  ^^«  °*h-  «de  of  the 

the  whole  line  of  SaL^  i^^^^^^^       *°^  ''^^'^  ^'^^ously 
deserted  their  L    and  iS      ^u^""-^'^'  *"^  *^"  «"«^^ 
that  had  suffered  heaWhr  ft  ni  J^'  ^,f  ^«"«*^  ^'^opeans. 
six  officers  and  one  hundrl       ^r*"*'  """'^'^^^  »  ^^ss  of 
wounded,  whl  of  the  fwn    t  ''"'^  ^^''^y-three  men  killed  or 
lost  one  hundred  and  7ZT"  '^^T  ^^*^  *^«"^  the  31s 
killed  or  wounded.         '^'"*^-«'g^'  *"d  the  70th  forty-four 

the^tr;tghT^:h^^     ^^^^  *\^^-«^'  -^  ^^^^ough 

beaten  back.     HarWs  hS!i     '^?'  ^^'^  ^''"  everywhere 

the  village  of  C^  bX"^^^^^  '"'  .""^^' 

tired  were  pounded  bv  the  m7n!^*^  ^' .  ^®  ®'^^'  *"  they  re- 
but  the  enemy7artil  W  fi!r  *^''  *™°P«  °^  horse-artillery, 
to  send  toThe  rear  o7^  ''V^  heavy  that  one  battery  had 
while  anlfr  suff  ed  „SL^^^^^^^^^  !l  '°"^'  "''^^  ^^  S"-' 
men  fro.  the  10th  Foott  w^  th^p  'cTs  ThVS'  ^°  f 
made  frequent  efforts  to  work  roun  l  11?  •  i,f «  ?  '^'"'^ 
into  the  rear  but  wava  .v,    t^  round  the  right  flank  and  get 

artillei^a^Wl  14^0^^^^^^^^  '"'l^'  ^^  *  *^°°P  ^^  horse- 
penetrTted  so  closelvt  t?rf  '^^^  *'*^°"«^  "*  "°«  *^«^«  «  P^rty 
taken  up  his  stain  tt\-  "^^  ^"^  ""^''^  ^^'^  Gough  had 
them  back  '  ^*'  his  personal  escort  charged  and  drove 

Steadily  the  whole  line  pressed  forward       Tl,«  «s-i,i,  • 
fantry  several  timaa  „»*u      j   •       »"rwara.      ihe  Sikh  m- 

by  /eir  cavL  To  ^r,!f  ''^  1°  ^'^'^  °"°^^«^«'  «"PPorted 
time  checked  bv  th«?  \  '"'^*'  "^''^  "^  ^"*  ^«^e  each 
and  werpressfd  lack  unHl  P  "-^  T^^^  ^''  '^  °"'  «^*"  W, 
side  by  CamS-  w-  • "       ^T'^^  ^^  ^^^'"'^  ^^  ^ts  eastern 

right  of  the  Ikfline  tb^A  A^  ^  u"*^  "*'^'  '^^^«^^"««-  0«  the 
with  a  large  nuLe/ofthf^^^^^^^  ^^'^'^  ^"^^^^^  «*^<^"g. 

left  flank     TheTwer!  .>,       i"  JJ'''^^^^'  "^^  threatened  our 

squadrons  of  £  9th  LarT    ,^^  *^'.  ^'^^'  ^^'««  ^"^  two 
-1         u»  01  ine  Jth  Lancers,  driven  from  the  field,  and  two 
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of  their  staudarda  taken.  The  whole  of  the  enemy's  right 
wiag  now  fled  and  were  pursued  by  the  British  cavalry  and 
horse-artillery,  and  the  rout  of  the  Sikha  was  complete. 

The  infantry  halted  to  collect  the  guns,  ammunition,  and 
baggage  of  the  Sikhs;  but  for  many  miles  the  cavalry  and  a 
troop  of  the  Bombay  horse-artillery  pursued  the  flying  foe, 
scattering  them  whenever  they  tried  to  rally,  capturing  many 
guns,  and  killing  vast  numbers  of  fugitives,  no  quarter  being 
given  by  the  cavalry,  who  remembered  that  every  one  of  their 
own  wounded  comrades  had  been  killed  and  mutilated  by 
them.  The  cavalry  did  not  halt  until  they  had  reached  a 
point  fourteen  miles  from  the  field  of  battle. 

The  Sikh  troops  wjio  had  remained  in  Gujerat  offered  a 
stout  resistance,  but  were,  after  some  hard  fighting,  overcome. 
A  singular  proof  was  given  that  the  Bunnoo  regiments  retained 
the  discipline  they  had  learned  from  British  officers  to  the  last, 
for  when  resistance  fairly  ceased  the  Sikh  sentries  placed  round 
the  native  hospitals  were  found  marching  backward  and  for- 
ward on  their  beats  as  unconcernedly  as  if  absolutely  uncon- 
scious of  the  events  that  were  taking  place. 

Fifty-three  guns  were  captured.  They  had  in  almost  every 
case  been  defended  to  the  last.  One  large  gun  had  been  the 
object  of  fire  by  a  whole  British  battery.  All  the  men  had 
been  killed  but  two;  but  as  the  British  line  advanced  these 
two  alone  continued  to  work  it  One  fell  with  a  musket-ball, 
but  the  other,  unaided,  fired  two  more  rounds,  and  only  when 
the  British  line  was  close  at  hand  sought  safety  in  flight. 
The  Afghan  horse,  after  leaving  the  field,  did  not  draw  rein 
until  they  crossed  the  river  Jhelum,  a  distance  of  over  thirty 
miles. 

The  loss  of  the  army  in  this  great  victory  was  comparatively 
trifling,  but  6  officers  and  76  men  were  killed,  24  officers  and 
595  men  wounded.  The  loss  of  the  Sikhs  was  very  large.  They 
had  brought  sixty  pieces  of  artillery  into  the  field,  and  carried 
off  but  seven  of  them.  General  Gilbert's  division  followed  up 
tiie  enemy  with  such  rapidity  that  the  Sikh  chieftains,  despair- 
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Singh  Ztfr  SinSrr-  '"""''"':' '"  »"""«"•    Chuttu, 
ome  in.    Fortune  mn,  w       k    J  ^  ""  ""P'ion  »(  two. 

uid  down  th^rj^.  ^„  :rf.j»:"'«'  r^- ""'  '«-»»'>  ■»•■• 

«>•  o<unp.,CT     ^!i,    " '"'  ^^'  *"™y  '»"'  16?  guns  during 
ordn.„»wr,J^Sr.„Sr?h°  «'•!•'■"«»  '"  ™°°»'  »' 

whoi,  of  th.  alh  «?,  T»  Jl^,  "^  "'P'""^  •■""»'  *'■• 

the  Sotlej  camiS  h,vi„?fo7,h*   '"f"^  l*""'  '=«P""*'»  « 
of  the  «wnl.r  «m»     a"*       ""tT'  P"*  '"«''  "■«  "rtiUery 

i««n.n»T^'ir:rg„^;:r?Jnf/'h'''V-"  l"'  '=^>  » 
Govindghur  whon  w»Tl  •       ^""°^  '"  """  ""th  m 

Sikh.  ^T,ZZZIT^  '"""""°"  "'  """  P'«»-     All  the 
their  cloth«i  „Th^  ^  "°"  •""°"'«''  '^  ""y  '""y 

««ortof  Bu"arin&\T'h  .'/'T  'I'*''""  «nd  .™U1 

and  a  laree  iinmh.r  „f  !^  ".""K"^  """>  *'"•  W«  staff 

SingS  hTwIe^  M.f,T  ""  ™.*°  »PP<»"«  ''"'''.    Sher 
ln«l  «nt  «m  S.  fct!S''°°°  """  "'  «'»fi»™™t.  and 

of  .urjend.r,rd^£l'le'ert'e:rrr"Xht  Jl'^T 

the  British  KenerT   5w  q-^  t      *''**  P*'**  '^®''  ^««P«ct8  to 
government  i  1.1*1  J^*' ®»°«^  ^J"  »  rebel  against  his  own 

treatedThe  JeeoJiurK^^^        '"'  V'""'  ^«  ^^^  "^^  i»- 

who  had  fauJn  ,?to  wfS 

thefewRwSt     ?i.    ^'V^«f<J8.  and  had  sent  back  unharmed 

W.  tip     Ma^^^^^^^^        'f ^,^««°  -P*-«d  and  brougS 
camp.    Major  Edwarde.'  despatches  too  had  completely 
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established  the  fact  that  he  had  for  a  long  time,  under  most 
difficult  circumstances,  been  faithful,  and  that  he  had  at  last 
yielded  to  something  very  like  force  on  the  part  of  his  soldiers. 
Although,  therefore,  his  reception  by  Lord  Gough  was  cold,  it 
was  very  different  to  that  which  he  would  have  recei/ed  had 
his  rebellion,  like  that  of  Moolraj,  been  sullied  by  the  murder 
in  cold  blood  of  English  piisonera 

As  the  rajah  drew  off  from  his  interview  with  the  commander- 
in-chief  his  eye  fell  upon  Percy.  He  ordered  his  mahout  to  stop 
his  elephant  Percy  rode  forward  to  him,  and  conversed  with 
him  for  several  minutes,  Sher  Singh  expressing  his  satisfaction 
tliat  he  had  met  with  no  injury  in  effecting  his  escapa 

"I  liked  you,  and  always  treated  you  well,  did  I  not?  and 
you  will  stand  my  friend  now?"  he  asked  anxiously. 

'♦I  am  but  a  young  officer,  and  my  friendship  can  littla  avail 
your  Highness,"  Percy  said;  "but  assuredly  I  will  testify,  and 
have  already  testified,  that  I  was  well  treated.  I  was  allowed 
to  keep  my  servants  and  my  horses,  I  was  well  fed  and  cared 
for,  and,  save  that  I  had  not  my  liberty,  had  eveiything  that  I 
could  desire.  I  thank  your  Highness  sincerely  for  the  ma 
in  which  I  was  treated." 

Percy  was  reining  back  his  horse  when  he  heard  a  low 
whmny.  He  turned  round  with  a  start,  and  saw  c;:e  of  the 
rajah's  officers  struggling  with  his  horse,  which  was  trying  to 
turn  aside  out  of  the  procession.  "Why,  Sheik,  is  it  you?" 
Percy  shouted  in  delight  And  the  horce,  rearing  up,  all  but 
unseated  its  rider,  made  two  bounds  to  his  side,  and  thrust  its 
head  against  his  hand. 

The  little  stir  caused  Sher  Singh  to  look  around.  "  It  is  my 
horse,  rajah,"  Percy  said;  "it  knows  me  again." 

The  rajah  nodded.    " I  had  forgotten  it,"  he  said.    "I  knew 

that  you  had  escaped,  and  never  gave  a  thought  to  your  horse 

You  must  give  it  up,  Aliram;  it  is  the  property  of  the  sahib." 

With  an  angry  scowl  the  native  ah'ghted. 

"I  shaU  not  leave  you  horeeless,"  Percy  said.    And  riding 

back  through  the  officers,  who  were  looking  on  in  amazement 
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at  the  scene,  he  joined  his  two  followers,  who  were  sitting,  their 
horses  at  some  1  ttle  distance  in  the  rear.    Both  gave  a  loud 

WMn«'l?  '^  P^!T*  ^J'^'y  "'^^  »P'  ^'^^S  Sheik.  He 
Znrn.  .  "q?^^  ^"  S5'P  ^*^''  ^«^««'   He  dismounted  and 

LWh-  n  "^  ®^'*^  "  ^^'P  ^*''  "°»°'  y°"^  «^«  horse  and 
take  the  one  you  are  on  to  the  8ikh  officer.  You  will  find  him 
s  ajading  there.     He  annexed  Sheik,  but  I  don't  want  to  ^v^ 

Bhop  Lai  did  as  he  was  ordered,  and  then  rejoined  Percy,  who 
^"n  hTr     *'  ''"""'""^  **"'  '^^'"^^^  ""^"^'^  ^^  ""«^«^^ 

maHnnlltf' !"  °^^J^»rch  the  governor-general  issued  a  procla- 
TlnH".  tV"^  '^'  Punjaub  annexed  to  the  British  dominions 
m  India.  A  lai-ge  pension  was  assigned  to  Dhuleep  Singh,  who 
was  placed  nnder  the  tuition  of  an  English  officer,  and  the 
administration  of  the  Punjaub  was  intrusted  to  a  board  con 
MaZll  .  ^'V  /^  l^yyrence,  his  brother  John,  and  Mr. 
Mansell,  a  civilian,  to  whom  was  assigned  the  financial  adminis- 
cration  of  the  provmca 

ivIl^ntT'  f  *"'  ^'  T""*^"'  ^^  ^^*'  ^'"g^'  ^^''y  obtained 
two  months  leave  of  absence,  and  started  for  Djarma,  which 

Z.  'Tn",K°"'/.^""^^^^  °^"^«  ^'^"^  WuJrabad.  The 
Sf  ?u^Tu  ^'?''°°  °^'<^^  ^^^  ^^^'''"iy  '««tored  tran- 
quUhty.  imd  he  followed  the  main  road  as  fr.r  as  Rawal  Pindeo, 

fh«  .?  l^'l'  .  ^*'"'°°  ^^^  ^"""  ^«^*'  without  encountering 
the  slightest  interruption.  Then  he  struck  off  along  the  foot  of 
tne  hills  on  his  way  to  the  fortiress  thirty  miles  off. 

f  wn  I  J*^/r^'*  ^®  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^"  ""^'^e  bad  ridden  in  with 
two  hundred  horsemen  on  the  arrival  of  General  Gilbert  at 
the  town,  and  had  placed  his  troops  at  the  general's  disposal, 
mere  was.  however,  no  occasion  for  their  services,  the  Afghans 
navmg  already  evacuated  the  district  of  Peshawur,  and  there 
being  no  longer  any  Sikh  force  under  arms  sufficient  to  offer 
resistance  to  the  British  columa 

A  J1^VT^°°*  ^fj"^^^^  of  Ghoolab  Singh  this  time,  sahib," 
Akram  Chunder  said  as  they  rode  out  of  Rawal  Pindee. 
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No.   The  old  fox  has  played  his  game  as  well  now  as  he  did 
m  the  last  campaign.    Throughout,  he  continued  to  promise  to 
join  Sher  Singh,  as  we  learnt  when  we  were  prisoners,  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  lent  money  to  our  people  when  they  needed 
It  for  purchasing  provisions.      But  it  was  not  until  just  before 
(iujerat,  when  he  saw  that  there  was  no  longer  the  least  doubt 
which  side  would  prove  triumphant,  that  he  really  put  hit 
troops  in  motion  and  offered  to  act  in  any  way  he  might  be 
required  against  the  Sikhs.   However,  he  knows  now  that  there 
18  no  possibility  of  his  ever  getting  a  foothold  across  the  Jhelum. 
It  18  certain  that  in  a  week  or  two  we  shaU  hear  that  the  whole 
of  the  Punjaub  is  annexed  by  England,  and  I  and  my  uncle 
might  pay  him  a  visit  at  Serinagur  without  the  least  fear  that 
he  would  receive  us  in  any  but  a  courteous  and  hospiteble 
manner.    Djama  is  as  good  as  British  territory  now.    I  daresay 
my  imcle  has  got  the  British  flag  waving  over  the  fortrew 
already.    The  Indian  government  have  no  reason  either  to 
like  or  teust  Ghoolab,  and.  if  he  gave  them  cause,  have  only 
to  stretch  out  their  hand  to  take  Cashmere. 

"It  would  be  the  best  thing  that  could  happen  for  the 
county  said  Akram.  «  Then  the  people  would  be  able  to  tUl 
their  fields  and  weave  their  shawls  in  peace  and  quiet,  afraid 
neither  of  foreign  invaders  nor  of  oppressive  rulera" 

As  they  approached  the  fortress  they  could  see  a  flai;  wavine 
over  Its  highest  point  * 

"I  thought  my  uncle  would  have  it  up,"  Percy  exclaimed.  "It 
IS  too  far  away  to  see  the  colours,  but  I  am  sure  what  they  are  " 

Percy  rode  fast  now,  walked  up  the  long  hill,  and  then 
galloped  to  the  gate  It  was  open  and  the  drawbridge 
down.  He  waved  his  hand  to  the  men  who  saluted  as  he  rode 
in,  and  kept  on  without  drawing  rein  until  he  sprang  from  his 
horse  at  the  steps,  where  his  uncle,  who  had  been  warned  of  his 
approach,  stood  waiting  to  meet  him. 

"Welcome  back,  Percy;  welcome  backl  It  is  eleven  months 
since  you  rode  out,  and  you  have  no  doubt  gone  through  much, 
though  I  have  heard  nothing  of  you." 
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oJn^hT  Z'V  "**"■  **'  ~"^'"«  '«**«".  «ncle;  but  I  have 
often  thought  of  you.  and  wondered  how  yoi  have  been  gettbg 

themt"'"'  '^'""  '''*""  °^'  ^''^y-      ^^^  yo»  get  none  of 
"None,  uncle." 

have  WnCa'r  "''"«  ''  "'*^  '^^  ^^PP-"^  "-  ^ou 
••Nothing,''  Percy  repeated,  struck  by  his  uncle's  grave  face 
Nothing  serious  has  happened,  I  hope  1"  ^ 

Come  in,  lad,"  the  colonel  said,  taking  his  arm  and  leadin<r 
him  into  the  private  apartments.  »  "m  ana  leading 

"ShJil"^e,raS/?'  "^"""«  ^°  ^^^  ^^^«  ^--  *PP- 
••Gone,  uncle!" 
^;;  Ay,  lad,  she  died  ten  months  ago,  a  month  after  you  left 

Percy  stood  aghast     "  My  dear  uncle,  how  sorry  I  am '    I 

and  only  pulled  through  by  God's  mercy."  ' 

'•  Why,  what  was  it,  uncle  I    Fever?" 

••Poison,  lad." 

••Poison,  uncle!';  Percy  repeated,  horror-struck, 
mat  IS  what  It  was,  my  boy.     Ghoolab's  work  aeain    T 
have  no  doubt,  though  I  cannot  prove  it     WouW  toTaven 
I  could,  for  I  would  ride  to  Serinagur  with  a  hundred  men 

de^  Z^l  "^'?  r^""  ""  ^"^  ^'  accuse  him  of  th,; 
S  il  ''"^^"  ^t""*-  ^"*  I  '^^^^  ^ot  a  shadow  of 
proof.     It  happened,  as  I  told  you,  a  month,  or  maybe  sS 

fc^?«^        •  ^    T"^'"  **^  ^^^^  *"d  Anderson.    We  were 
m  great  anxiety  about  you,  knowing  you  were  with  th«m 
MahUb  especially;  but,  as  I  told  her,  hadTou  Cn  Tilfed  a"' 
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WO  should  have  heard  of  it,  and  that  you  were  not.  the  •ort  of 
fellow  to  be  caught  in  a  trap,  and  I  had  no  doubt  you  had 
got  out  of  it  Bomehow.    A  day  or  two  after,  she  said  to  me, 
•You  must  be  especially  careful  now,  Roland.     Ghoolab  has  a 
hand  in  every  trouble  that  takes  place  in  the  Punjaub.     No 
doubt  he  will  do  as  he  did  before,  play  one  side  against  the 
other,  send  promises  to  each  and  do  nothing  until  he  sees  how 
matters  go;  but  he  will  think  that  at  any  rate  if  there  is  war 
and  strife  he  will  be  free  to  do  as  he  likes  up  here  in  the 
north,  and  he  will  likely  enough  try  once  again  to  encompass 
your  life.'    I  felt  that  that  was  probable  enough,  and  kept  a 
more  vigilant  guard  than  usual   One  day  after  dining  we  were 
both  taken  suddenly  ill.    Two  hours  later  she  was  dead.     I 
pulled  through,  but  I  looked  death  very  closely  in  the  face]" 
"And  did  you  find  out  who  the  murderer  was,  uncle?" 
"No,  my  boy,  nor  have  I  found  out  now.     I  am  sure  as  to 
the  mover  in  the  plot,  but  not  as  to  his  instrument     I  found, 
as  soon  as  I  had  recovered,  that  the  cook  and  other  servants 
had  all  been  seized  and  caged  up.    Had  I  died,  no  doubt  they 
would  all  have  been  tortured  and  put  to  death;  but  the  officers 
knew  me  well  enough  to  feel  sure  that  I  should  be  angry  at  it 
did  I  recover.   I  had  no  ground  for  suspicion  against  one  more 
than  another.     I  cross-questioned  the  cook  closely,  but  beyond 
protesting  his  innocence  I  could  get  nothing  out  of  him.     He 
had  cooked  the  dinner  as  usual,  but  was  not,  as  he  said,  all 
the  time  standing  over  his  pots.     Any  of  the  other  servants 
might  while  his  back  was  turned,  or  whib  bringing  things  up 
from  the  cool  cellar  as  he  required  them,  have  dropped  poison 
into  the  cooking  pot.     There  was  no  denying  this.    The  other 
servants  with  equal  vehemence  protested  their  innocence.    The 
officers  wanted  me  to  use  torture,  but  this  I  would  not  hear 
of.    I  might  have  tortured  half  a  dozen  innocent  men  before 
I  came  to  the  guilty  one.     Besides  having  an  Englishman's 
abhorrence  of  such  means,   I  could  not  rely  on  anything 
wrung  from  a  man.     A  weak  man  while  he  is  in  his  agony 
will  acknowledge  anything  required  of  him,  will  confess  any 
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with  meT'      ''^-    ^*^"'  °'  '*^^  ^^^^'^"^  ^--^  Je^t.  all  are  still 
'•  What!  have  you  kept  them  still  about  you?" 

at  the'death  nf TfP-""'?  "**  "^**'^^  ^"^^^^^^^  »"<5  broken-down 
UDon  thl  fK  .^r  *^'.'''*''''  '"^  *'  *^«  «"«Picion  that  rested 

hnw*^5  T^'\'  ^'^''  ^^"^^  ^»^«  »>«en  sacrificed      Besides 
for  utr  M      ''^  ''T  ^^''^  ""  ^*>"&  »"<!  ^ho  apparently  caSed 

effort  t^TnHn^'.u'^""'  t"^  *^*^  «»«h  ^ould  make  every 

g^c^  L  fallen  .'  ?vf  ^^  ^^^  ^««^  «"«P'"o»  »nd  di^ 
««T  !l  "P"*"  *^®™-      They  would  naturally  watch 

each  other  aa  a  cat  watches  mica     T 1. :  kitchen  wouM  neter 

,>  J    u  K^'^  *^*'"-     '^*^«''«  ^o"Jd  »>«  at  'east  twoTn  itand 

^nTL  J     ''oo^  J»™«elf  might  indeed  have  slipped  poison 
mto  the  curry  or  other  dish  before  compounding  it  but  I  Z 

srL^r'rr^^  ^^^^^  itwjno't'i'crok 

nMBself,  for  he  must  have  known  that  suspicion  would  fall 
upon  ^h;m.  and  that  had  I  died  his  torture'and  death  wire 

unci  J??""  ^"^  *^"^  *^'^  '^  ^*«  «°°»«o°«  outside  your  house, 

After  1L°?  "'^  ^h'^V^e'-cy-  I  only  say  that  I  suspect  no  one 
After  the  discovery  that  the  rascaUy  steward  you  shot  wL  a 
traitor,  I  can  never  feel  sure  of  anyone,  therefore  it  mlyh^ve 
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been  one  of  the  Bervante,  it  may  have  been  one  of  the  soldiera, 
it  naay  have  been  a  stranger  inside  the  gates.  At  any  rate 
no  fresh  attempt  has  been  made,  but  it  was  some  time,  Percy, 
before  I  got  to  enjoy  my  food  again." 
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pERCY  had  felt  hungry  when  he  rode  into  the  fortres..  but 
M.  although  he  aaw  his  uncle  eat  as  heartily  as  usual  his 
appetite  seemed  to  desert  him,  and  he  ate  very  sparinKly  of 
each  dish  placed  before  him.  His  uncle  smiled. 
••You  are  not  such  a  good  trencher-man  as  you  were,  Percy." 
Oh  I  am  al  right,  uncle;  but  just  at  first  the  thought  that 
any  of  these  dishes  may  be  poisoned  is  an  unpleasant  .ne  " 

You  will  get  over  it  in  time.  Frankly,  I  do  not  think  that 
there  is  any  ground  for  uneasiness.  From  the  day  Goujrh 
crossed  the  Sutlej  I  felt  safe;  from  the  day  Gujerat  was  won 
I  have  felt  absolutely  at  my  ease.  I  have  no  longer  the  slightest 
fear  of  Ghoo  ab.  This  district  is  part  of  the  pSnjaub.  and  the 
Funjaub  will  assuredly  be  annexed  to  British  India" 

"  yes  uncle,  they  say  the  proclamation  will  be  out  in  another 
tortnight  or  so. 

••  That  being  so,  lad,  Ghoolab's  game  is  finally  up.  Did  I  die 
to-morrow,  surely  no  nominee  of  his  would  obtain  the  appoint- 
ment of  governor,  or  whatever  your  people  call  him,  of  a  dis- 
trict adjoining  Cashmere.     He  may  not  like  me,  he  may  owe 

r«.V^^*  ^f  .?*^''*''^°«  ^^  "°  ^°°«'  ^»*  he  has  no  longer 
the  slightest  interest  m  my  death;  and  although  Ghoolab  would 
w  thout  scruple  remove  a  hundred  men  who  stood  in  his  way. 
he  would  not  run  the  slightest  risk-and  there  is  always  a  cer! 
tain  nsk  of  a  tool  turning  traitor-when  there  was  nothing  what- 
ever to  be  gained  by  it"  ^ 
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"I  hear  that  you  rode  into  Rawal-Pindee  to  meet  General 
Gilbert's  column,  as  it  came  through." 

"  Yes,  I  took  all  my  cavahy  over,  but  by  the  time  we  got 
there  all  opposition  had  ceased,  and  the  sirdars  were  pouring 
in  to  make  their  submission,  and  beg  for  forgiveness.  So  there 
was  no  occasion  for  their  services.  Of  course  he  thanked  me, 
and  said  that  he  would  report  my  oflFer." 

"  I  almost  thought  you  might  come  down  and  join  us,  uncle." 
"I  thought  it  over,  lad,  but  there  might  have  been  trouble 
here  in  my  absence;  but  I  thought  I  would  keep  my  force 
together,  so  that  if  there  should  be  any  tough  fighting  in 
the  north,  I  should  be  able  to  march  away  horse  and  foot  to 
join  our  men.   I  did  not  calculate  upon  so  complete  and  sudden 
a  collapse  of  the  Sikha     Now  we  have  talked  enough  about 
myself;  it  is  time  that  you  tell  me  the  story  of  your  adventures, 
of  which  as  yet  I  know  nothing,  and  how  you  came  by  that 
desperately  ugly  wound  on  your  head." 
It  was  late  before  Percy  finished  the  story  of  his  adventures. 
"You  have  had  great  luck,  lad,  to  have  got  so  well  out  of 
your  scrapes,"  the  colonel  said.     «  Well,  it  h  late  now,  and  we 
must  be  off  to  bed;  we  shall  have  plenty  of  time  to  talk  matters 
over  in  the  morning." 

"I  should  think,  uncle,"  Percy  said,  when  they  had  lighted 
their  cigars  after  breakfast,  "that  the  government  will  recog- 
nize your  position,  and  either  grant  you  the  same  power  over 
your  district  that  the  sirdars  have  over  their  estates,  or  else  that 
they  will  appoint  you  as  their  official  over  the  district" 

"I  have  no  doubt  they  would  do  so,  Percy,  were  I  willing 
to  accept  it;  but  I  have  quite  made  up  my  mind  to  give  it  all 
up  and  go  home." 

"You  have,  uncle  1"  Percy  exclaimed  in  surprisa 
"Yes,  I  have  stuck  here  all  these  years  for  three  reasons: 
first,  because  I  am  an  obstinate  beggar,  and  would  not  be 
turned  out;  secondly,  because  my  wife  would  not  have  liked 
to  leave  her  native  laud,  and  would  never  have  been  happy 
m  England;  thirdly,  because  the  people  of  my  district  have 
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distrirt  «n^  tT         .       ^'  *"*^»  *"<^®®^'  ^^  Other  parts  of  the 

«n:e^tert'away  ^7*^11?^^^  ^"  ^^  ^'^^^^  ^«^-' 
that  there  was  0^^*  vil W«  H  ^^u"  ^''"  "^"^«**  «'»'» «^d 
capped  whennhTbesilX'""  "'"'  *'^  '^^  "^'^  «'^- 

those  men  who  had  no  s^in^.  w?fi  ^?  *^'''  y**"'  g*^« 
a  loan,  and  in  t^eZTZfu  ,  '  ^^^^^^^^^'^  ^  the  way  of 
viUage  there  T  h^!  nrV.'/  ^"^"  ^^'^^  '  ^^P«»  <^^°g 
orgalizatn  amonX^w  ^^  ^  !^T  -P  -  ^e^taif 

military  colony  so  asT^Jr'  -^^  '"  '*'*'  *  ^"^  ^^ 
attacks  by  h^ill!^,  HIM  1^°'^*?^;  *^  '^«"*  ^^''^^^^  or 
that  other  vaUrvTr«rS.n  ."^?  ^  ^*^«  ""^^^y  settled 
given  a     a^T,*X  '^^  T^'  altogether  I  have 

served  me  fa^thLwnd  nnf)?^  ^^  t  *^'  "''°-  ^hey  have 
and  abandon  hem  I  thSL  tZ  7  •  ^^  ^"^^  "^^  ^  ««  ^^^^^ 
be  formed  by  our  peol  f^r  ,1,        'J  V^'^  "^^'^^  *  ^«'««  °»ay 
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I  shall  be  able  to  get  all  those  who  wish  to  continue  soldier- 
ing to  be  mustered  into  the  service." 

"  I  should  think  you  might  manage  that,  uncle;  one  or  other 
of  the  Lawrences,  perhaps  both,  are  certain  to  be  appointed 
commissioners  of  the  Punjaub.  Of  course,  I  am  not  in  a  position 
to  speak  to  them  on  such  a  subject,  but  I  am  sure  Mr.  Fullarton 
would  do  so.  I  did  not  see  him  after  I  was  wounded,  as  before 
I  was  about  he  had  been  taken  down  to  Lahore.  I  heard  that 
he  was  recovering  fast,  and  was  expected  to  rejoin  the  head- 
quarters camp  in  a  short  time.  Having  been  so  long  on  the 
frontier,  I  should  think  probably  he  will  get  a  large  district 
here,  but  at  any  rate  he  would,  I  am  sure,  bring  your  matter 
before  the  Lawrences!" 

"  I  should  think  it  by  no  means  improbable,  Percy,  that  they 
may  appoint  you  district  magistrate,  or  collector,  or  whatever 
they  call  it,  of  this  district;  that  is,  if  they  keep  it  as  a  district" 

"I  should  think  they  are  not  likely  to  do  that,  uncle. 
Rawal-Pindee  will  be  made,  I  should  say,  the  centre  of  a  district 
of  which  this  will  form  part.  Still,  possibly  I  may  be  appointed 
an  assistant  in  this  district,  as  I  know  the  country  and  the  people 
so  well;  and  if  so,  I  will  follow  up  the  methods  that  have  made 
it  in  your  hands  the  most  flourishing  little  comer  of  the  Punjaub, 
in  spite  of  the  greater  part  of  it  being  merely  hill  country." 

"  Well,  Percy,  I  don't  think  you  can  do  better  than  stick  to 
it  You  have  got  a  splendid  start  in  the  service,  and  have 
every  chance  of  rising  in  it  rapidly.  It  is  good  for  you  to 
work,  and  the  exciting  scenes  you  have  passed  through  during 
the  last  four  yeurs  have  been  a  good  preparation  for  making 
you  an  active  and  efficient  officer.  But  what  I  want  to  say  is 
this:  if  your  health  fails,  or  if,  sooner  or  latei,  you  marry  and 
would  like  to  settle  down  at  home,  or  if  from  any  other  cause 
you  want  to  leave  the  service,  remember  there  is  no  occasion 
for  you  to  work  for  your  living.  I  am  a  rich  man,  and,  thank 
Gk>d,  I  do  not  owe  my  wealth  to  grinding  the  last  penny  out 
of  the  natives.  I  could  have  retired  and  lived  more  than 
comfortably  in  England  had  I  chosen  to  do  so  when  Runjeet 
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'^'^y^lT^z::^:^^^  i!"'  ^-'^^^  -  ^^e  most 

have,  of  course,  largely  incrlipH'       ™  ^'"-     ^^'^  *h««  I 
a  fixed  sum  aniua^t  LaW«    ""-^  *'^'*""'     ^  ^^^  ^"'  *°  P*^ 
has  multiplied  i  Jf^b^ef sTne^  r  J^^^^  T'""^  "^  '^'  ^-^'^c* 
therefore  give  you  an  LoL  suffici J^t  totT  ''  ''     '  ^^"^^' 
at  home  during  my  lifetime  RnT,>-n    *««Pyo"  comfortablv 
you  at  my  death.  ^  S  J^ch  J  ^l^'  1/^""'  ^"  -"»«  '^ 
with  me,  I  think  that,  at  aerate  ft  J^ut  ^^  ''  ^*^«  ^^^ 
remain  in  the  service  of  the  Co 'n^^^^^^^^^    ^'  ^«"«'  ^or  you  to 
bad  thing  for  anv  man%!^  Company  for  some  years.     It  is  a 

better  trfinbg'h'an  that  aff^ef ^..'^  '.^'  *"^  *^-«  » "o 
Company."     ^  *'  *^°'^«^  ^^  'he  civil  service  of  the 

far'ritvfslITf  rt^dTh    ',f  ^  *^«  «--  ^^^^^^y^  - 
'•n  it.    Even  if  I  dW  Lt  ?fke  SV^^^i^^^^^      ''^^- 
that  a  man  with  heSth  and  'tre^lV  '^l"'^  ^"  «°-     ^  '^^^ 
and  not  to  owe  evervthint  1       ??     ?"^^*  ^  ^*^«  »  ««eer, 
he  may  be.     I  ceSy  C  ZT"'  '°"'T  '''''  '^  "'^^•- 
and  I  should  think  ther^Sd^ii    T""'^^  *°  '^^  ^""i^"b. 
here.    There  a,^  sure  to  b?^nstZ'  ^?  '^'''  '^  ^^«'^«^«"t 
and  hill  tribes  all  round  it  Thi«T^^'' ^?  *^^  ^«^^«« 
getting  noticed  so  yomig  and  «o  tlZ  ^'^f  .'^^^""y  ^ucky  in 
years'  start  of  fresh  Zew  of  2!.     ^"^  **.  ^''^'  ^'^^^  ^^  ^en 
I  feel,  above  all  thingrhTwtrbt,?.*^'  ^T  ^"^land;  and 

"You  are  indebted  to  ml  th.f  "*  ^°"  ^  '^^  ^'^^  *his." 

but  almost  every tSngeL  s  dur."  '*"''  ^^  ^  ^°^»'*'  P«'«y. 
point  in  your  career  was  when  tZ  "^/T''^^'  The  turning! 
take  your  first  les^on^  pZ  ^  k"  '*t  "^^^  ^"  ^^"'^  «hip  to 

with  which  you  sucktryourTd^i  /*•"''"  '^'  steadfastness 
won  for  you  the  liking  Jdpat^o^^^^^^^^  your  voyage  which 
enabled  you  to  take  pa^  in^te  sS?  ''  ^"""'^"'  *"^  «« 
showed  pluck  and  presence  „f  1-  ^^  campaign.     There  you 
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to  accompany  Agnew.  Had  it  not  been  for  that  you  would 
have  been  out  of  all  this  last  business.  I  have  done  what  little 
I  could  in  the  way  of  teaching  you  to  ride  well  and  use  your 
weapons,  and  have  given  you  the  best  advice  I  could;  but  be- 
yond th  t  everything  has  depended  on  yourself.  I  feel  proud 
of  you,  lud,  very  proud  of  you,  and  I  only  wish  Mahtab  had 
been  here  to  share  my  satisfaction.  She  was  as  fond  of  you, 
lad,  as  if  she  had  been  your  mother.  Life  here  has  been  alto- 
gether different  since  I  lost  her;  and  the  sorest  point  of  all  is 
the  thought  that  the  blow  that  struck  hor  was  aimed  at  me." 

"  I  know  that  you  must  feel  that,  uncle.  I  can  quite  under- 
stand your  wanting  to  get  away  from  here  now." 

Percy  did  not  take  the  whole  of  his  leave.  His  uncle  was 
restless  and  unsettled,  and  when,  a  week  later,  the  news  came 
of  the  annexation  of  the  Punjaub,  Percy  said : 

"Why  should  you  stop,  uncle?  The  sooner  you  are  away 
the  better,  and  I  do  not  care  to  stay  here  longer.  The  place  is 
not  the  same  as  it  was;  besides,  I  cannot  help  feeling  that 
just  at  the  present  time  it  would  be  better  for  me  to  be  at  head- 
quarters. There  is  nothing  like  being  on  the  spot  when  changes 
are  being  made." 

"  I  think  you  are  right  there,  lad.  I  have  been  telUng  my 
officers  what  you  said  about  trying  to  get  them  into  the  Com- 
pany's employment,  and  all  have  expressed  their  willingness  to 
remain  in  the  district  and  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  join 
should  they  receive  a  message  from  you.  I  have  but  eight 
hundred  men  left  now,  and  have  given  it  to  be  understood  that 
I  shall  give  them  fifty  rupees  each  when  they  are  disbanded, 
and  a  grant  of  land  large  enough  to  keep  them.  I  have  no 
doubt  the  grant  will  be  confirmed,  as  the  authorities  will  be 
glad  enough  to  see  a  body  of  men,  who  might  be  troublesome 
if  turned  adrift,  settle  down  as  cultivators,  so  adding  to  the 
revenue.  Well,  there  is  nothing  to  stay  for.  I  will  put  it  in 
orders  this  evening,  that  as  the  whole  country  has  now  been 
taken  over  by  the  British  govbrnLxent^  the  force  will  be  dis- 
banded  to-morrow.'* 
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fidelity  thrhad  Thow::   i^'P'''^'  *^'"^'"S   ^^«™  for  the 
leaving  the!     He  toi^^^^^  ^"  d««P  regret  at 

by  thf  si  fo     ervi  ionthl  }  o^/'^.^'^^^'u '^  ^^" 
endeavour  to  DromrrJl    i       !  •   frontier,  his  nephew  would 

aa  desi^eTit   th.fT\  J   ™'"*  ^"  '^  ''*"^"  ^^^  «"«h  of  them 

d«.i.^ra  Sr„tTi^*  '""^  -""»  «"*  -M  i»  their 

bSa  in^fc?      ^i"™  ""»'  »'  their  faces.  o.Uling  down 

difficulty  tliat^hf^l      ?     T**  '  "'"'"■•     "  ""  ""h  »o»e 

extras  h^eU  f±  1      "  T  """""  ■^"1'''  '^'"^. 
Tl.«  „Jw  •      ,       *''*"'  ""d  returned  to  hie  residence 

^XTvTT^/'  ""'  '''"'y  "'""'^    The  Xel  SS 
w..,-    T  *ulIarton,  and  the  latter  took  him  tn  «j,r 

Ss7h':;rhrhad  ^'^^'r^  ^  Bta/oTawrkfutt 

commLS'beLl      ''*^^°°^  conversations,   the  chief- 
of  such  Ce^^^^^^^^^^^^^  *^«  views  of  one 

the^  would^r''''  """  ''~"S^y  °*  «P^"»o»  that  henceforth 
there  would  be  no  more  trouble  in  the  Punjaub.     «  The  S 
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power  is  altogether  broken,"  he  said;  "the  former  danger 
to  India  existed  in  the  fact  that  hitherto  they  had  been  so 
successful  in  war  that  they  had  come  to  consider  themselves 
almost  invincible,  and  that  the  great  army  Runjeet  had  got 
together  was  demoralized  by  inactivity,  and  each  man  thirsted 
for  an  opportunity  to  distinguish  himself,  and  dreamt  of  a 
share  in  the  plunder  of  India.  The  population  in  general  were, 
in  his  opinion;  peace-loving  and  industrious;  they  had  suffered 
terribly  under  the  exactions  of  the  grasping  sirdars,  who 
amassed  fortunes  out  of  their  toil,  and  of  the  tax-gatherers, 
who  had  to  collect  vast  sums  for  the  maintenance  of  the  army. 
That  army  had  ceased  to  exist — Gujerat  and  Chillianwalla 
had  accounted  for  tlie  greater  part  of  those  who  had  escaped 
Ferozeshah  and  Sobraon.  I  believe."  he  said,  "that  in  the 
course  of  a  generation  there  will  be  no  more  orderly  or  loyal 
province  than  the  Punjaub.  There  will  be  always  a  certain 
number  of  restless  and  adventurous  spirits,  but  for  these  there 
will  in  time,  I  presume,  be  an  opening  in  the  regiments  which, 
when  you  feel  that  you  can  trust  them,  will  be  raised  here  as 
in  other  parts  of  India.  There  is  no  finer  fighting  material  to 
be  found  than  among  the  Sikhs,  and  the  fidelity  with  which 
they  have  fought  to  the  last  for  their  country  is  an  earnest 
of  that  which  they  will  show  to  our  colours  when  they  once 
take  a  pride  in  them." 

He  then  instanced  the  conduct  of  his  own  men,  who  had 
proved  faithful  to  him  throughout,  and  had  fought  as  bravely 
against  the  Sikh  forces  as  they  had  formerly  done  under  the 
Sikh  flag.  "  They  were  for  the  most  part,"  he  said,  •'  men  of  hill 
tribes,  and  Pathan  rather  than  Sikh  by  blood,  and  should  you 
be  raising  a  force  for  the  defence  of  the  frontier  against  Afghans 
or  hill  men,  you  would  find  them  admirably  suited  to  the  ser- 
vice. They  are  already  well  drilled  and  accustomed  to  discipline, 
and  I  promised  them,  when  I  disbanded  them  the  other  day, 
that  I  would  speak  to  you  in  their  favour,  and  would  guarantee 
their  fidelity  should  they  be  admitted  into  the  Company's  ser- 
vice," 
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« JfnJJ"/!;!"!;  i^^"'.^^^^^  ^^«''."  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  said; 

immZ        •  *^^'"^'  '^  ''  ''""^^  ^'  ^«««^  "P^°.  ^ould  be  0 
immense  service.  "«  "* 

"Well,  Sir  Henry,  there  is  one  ready  at  hand.  If  I  might 
venture  to  suggest,  I  should  say,  if  my  nephew  happens  to  hfve 
an  appomtment  m  the  Punjaub,  ic  would  be  useful  he  should 
go  for  a  week  or  two  to  the  district  with  the  officer  charged  to 
raise  the  force;  m  a  few  days  he  would  produce  a  squadron 
two  hundred  strong  of  well-driJIed  cavalry,  and  four  or  five 
hundred  infantry,  with  a  complement  of  native  officers  thor- 
oughly up  to  their  work." 

vlIZ'  rf'^l  n  "  "''^^y  ^*'"  ""^  appointment  in  the 

efficient  and  zealous  officer,  and  his  knowledge  of  Punjaubi 
and  Pathan,  and  of  the  country,  would  be  thrown  away  in  any 
other  province  I  had  his  early  record  in  my  hands  when  I  w^ 
I^sident  at  Lahore.  Major  Edwardes  has  written  very  strongly 
of  the  valuable  assistance  Mr.  Groves  rendered  him,  ^d  he  hw 
been  very  useful  during  the  late  campaign.  I  can  promise  you 
that  his  appointment  will  show  that  his  services  have  been 
thoroughly  appreciated.  I  consider  him  an  exceedingly  promis- 
ing young  officer  and  shall  be  glad  to  have  an  assistant  on 
whom  I  can  so  thoroughly  rely  in  any  emergency." 

that  wW  iTv  ^^J  ^  '^*"'  *°  '^y  ^  y°»'  «^'  and  that  is, 
that,  when  I  disbanded  my  regiments,  I  gave  to  each  man  a  grant 

of  an  acre  or  two  of  land  in  a  valley  so  far  untiUed,  but  good  land, 

and  capable  of  irngation.    I  had  previously  planted  a  thousand 

of  them  m  two  similar  colon'  .  both  of  which  are  doing  well 

I  hope  that  the  grants  may  be  confirmed  " 

is  llr^,  S-^  T^°^^  "^^"^^  ^^  *"^  '^'''  C<»^«"«1  Groves;  it 
IS  a  great  thing  to  have  so  many  men,  who  might  otherwise  be 
troublesome,  settled  on  the  land;  but,  indeec^^  as  yor^L^^ 
were  made  previous  to  the  formal  annexation,  they  woddt 
any  case  remain  good."  ^       »"«  m 

,A^  *i®  !".*^  "*'  ?*  '"''''  ^°^°"«'  G'<^^e«  laft  the  camp  and 
took  a  boat  to  go  down  the  Indus,     The  short  stay  among  h^s 
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countrymen,  from  whom  he  had  been  for  many  yean  separated, 
had  done  him  good,  and  dispelled  the  melancholy  thoughts 
with  which  he  had  ridden  down  from  the  fortress,  which  had 
been  for  some  twelve  years  his  home.  He  had  met  with  great 
hospitality  during  his  stay  in  camp,  for  all  were  interested  in 
the  talk  and  adventures  of  one  who  had  been  among  the  best 
known  of  Runjeet  Singh's  officers,  and  his  hearty  and  genial 
manner  had  won  for  him  the  liking  of  all  who  met  him. 

Ten  days  later  Percy,  who  was  getting  somewhat  tired  of 
idleness,  received  a  met  ~^^age  saying  that  he  was  to  appear  before 
the  commissioners  on  the  following  day.  Sir  Henry,  as  presi- 
dent, addressed  him  when  he  appeared. 

"  Mr.  Groves,  I  am  happy  to  say  that  my  brother  and  Mr. 
Mansell  thoroughly  agree  with  me  that  at  the  present  moment 
experience  rather  than  age  must  guide  us  in  the  distribution  of 
our  appointments.  Although  you  have  been  but  a  short  time 
in  the  Company's  service,  you  have  a  wide  experience  in  the 
country,  and  your  knowledge  of  its  languages  is  invaluable  at 
the  present  juncture.  We  feel  that  you  are  naturally  specially 
acquainted  with  the  wants  and  necessities  of  that  portion  of 
the  country  in  which  you  have  lived  for  upwards  of  two  years, 
and  have  therefore  determined  to  appoint  you  to  the  charge  of 
the  strip  of  country  lying  north  of  Dhangah  and  running  along 
by  the  side  of  the  Jhelum.  It  will  be  about  twenty  miles  wide, 
and  will  extend  to  the  end  of  the  narrow  projection  of  country 
running  up  into  Cashmere.  The  line  will  run  to  the  east  of 
Rawal-Pindee,  and  will  include  all  the  hill  country,  and  will 
touch  Torbeylah  on  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Indus.  It  will 
therefore  be  about  a  hundred  and  twenty  miles  long,  and  will 
of  course  include  your  uncle's  former  district.  Your  appoint- 
ment will  be  that  of  a  deputy-commissioner.  It  will  be  a  sub- 
district,  either  of  the  district  of  Rawal-Pindee  or  of  Peshawur; 
that  is  not  settled  yet,  but  at  any  rate  you  will  communicate 
direct  with  me.  It  is  an  important  appointment  for  so  young 
a  civil  servant,  but  I  am  sure  that  you  will  justify  our  choice. 
I  congratulate  you,  Mr.  Groves,  upon  having  worthily  earned 
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an  appointment  such  as  this.     You  will 


ft  within  two  days 
lor  your  post,  and  we  think  that  it  will  be  advantageous  for 
you  to  make  ^jarma  your  head -quarters;  there  are,  of  course, 
several  much  more  important  places  in  the  district;  but  in  the 
first  place  it  is,  I  believe,  strongly  fortified,  it  is  distant  about 
midway  between  the  northern  and  southern  points,  and  it 
possesses  the  advantage  that  in  case  of  need  you  might  collect 
a  force  from  among  the  men  who  served  under  your  uncle,  and 
who  are  personally  known  to  you.     Lieutenant  Purchas'  will 
accompany  you;  he  is  commissioned  to  raise  a  police  force  of  a 
hundred  mounted  men;  he  will  be  stationed  at  Djarma,  and 
will,  of  course,  be  subject  to  your  orders,  and  responsible  for 
the  maintenance  of  order  in  the  district    We  have  also  decided 
upon  raising  a  frontier  force,  and  shall,  as  a  beginning,  raise  two 
troops  of  cavalry  and  six  companies  of  infantry.    Major  Mellish, 
who  will  have  the  command,  will  follow  you  to  Djarma  in  a  few 
days,  and  I  shall  be  obb>ed  if  you  will  assist  him  in  raising 
half  that  number  in  your  neighbourhood.    No  doubt  the  force 
will  be  considerably  increased  later;  at  present  it  is  but  an 
experiment,  and  while  it  is  desirable  that  the  corps  should  start 
with  a  number  of  trained  men,  we  have  decided  that  it  would 
be  better  to  have  an  admixture  of  recruits  from  Pathan  tribes 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Indus,  both  because  they  will  know 
the  country  there,  and  because  it  is  undesirable  that  the  whole 
force  should    be  composed  of    men   acquainted  with   each 
other." 

Percy  expressfld  his  thanks  to  the  commissioners  for  the 
honour  they  had  done  him  in  the  appointment,  and  especially 
for  having  selected  him  to  the  post  he  should  have  preferred 
to  all  others.  "I  can  answer,  sir,"  he  said,  "that  should  any 
emergency  ever  occur,  I  could  in  the  course  of  a  couple  of  days 
raise  a  thousand  men  for  any  service  required." 

Ten  years  later  Percy  was  able  to  fulfil  the  promise.  He  had 
three  years  before  been  removed  to  a  more  important  appoint- 
inent,  that  of  the  district  between  the  Jhelura  and  Chenab 
rivers,  when  the  news  of  the  outbreak  of  the  mutiny  sent  a 
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thnU  through  India,  and  it  was  evident  that  it  would  extend 

r*'  if  ^^^^  °^  ^^^  ^""6*^  ^'•^y-  H«  received  a  message 
from  Mr.  Montgomery,  commissioner  at  Lahore-Sir  John 
Lawrence,  who  had  succeeded  his  brother  as  chief-commissioner 
of  the  Punjaub.  being  at  the  time  at  Rawal-Pindee-saying. 
.  Come  to  me  at  once."  Ten  minutes  later  he  was  on  horse! 
back,  and,  accompanied  by  his  two  faithful  servants,  rode  to 
L.ahore.  and  on  his  arrival  was  at  once  received  by  the  com- 
missioner. ' 

"Mr.  Groves,"  he  said.  "I  fear  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
sepoys  throughout  the  Punjaub  will  go  with  the  rest.  We 
have  a  few  days'  respite,  but  I  fear  that  it  is  certain  they  will 

?fh,-nwt^.T^  OM  ?*'"™'^  "  P°«"*^^«'  «'"«h«d  if  necessary. 
I  think  that  the  Sikhs  as  a  whole  will  be  true  to  us.     They 
have  experienced  ton  years  of  good  government^  and  I  believe 
they  appreciate  it    If  they  are  faithful,  we  may  not  only  hold 
this  province  but  help  the  north-west;  if  they  are  against  us. 
India  IS  lost  for  a  time.     My  intention  is.  as  soon  as  tie  sepoyi 
have  been  dealt  with,  to  raise  regiments  among  the  Sikhs, 
and  march  them  south.     What  do  you  think?" 
illl^^^T''\^  great  deal  on  their  chiefs,  sir;  if  they  are 
faithful,  I  believe  the  people  in  general  will  at  any  rate  not  take 
part  against  us. 

"I  have  received  assurances  of  fidelity  from  the  Rajah  of 
Putiala  and  many  others;  some  have  offered  to  place  theii 
troops  at  our  disposal,  others  not  only  troops  but  money." 
Then  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  population,  sir;  they  have 

vIT^^  ^  ^^""^  yeciaUy  sent  for  you  is  this,  Mr.  Groves. 
You  know  your  old  district  thoroughly,  and  have  personal  in- 
fluence there;  would  you  undertake  to  raise  a  force  at  once, 
whom  you  could  trust  to  fight  against  the  sepoys?  There  are 
the  gamsons  at  Peshawar,  Nowfihera,  Rawal-Pindee,  and  other 

"I  think  I  can  undertake  that,  sir." 
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frn  Ji?' ;"  ^^T'"  "*""'•  ^^'''^  ^^  '^"•^«-  Take  a  fresh  horse 
from  my  stable,  get  remounts  wherever  you  can.  and  ride  as  if 
br  your  life.  The  troops  at  Meerut  and  DelhT  have  both 
men  and  massaci-ed  the  officers  and  all  the  Europeans;  and 
although  ,t  may  be  a  few  days  before  the  news  is  generally 
lnZ\T  "•*  7"f.»>o^  strangely  fast  news  travels  in 
India,  and  assuredly  this  will  be  the  signal  for  the  rising  of 

WeTdTSnt::;,.^  '^^^  '^  ^^  ''''  ^  '-'  -'''  ''-^ 

Ji  ^  *'*''^.*:?  "**^  '''^^  *"  'P**^  ^  Djarma."  he  said  to  his 
»wers;  'It  IS  a  matter  of  life  and  death,  and  I  have  not  a 
moment  to  lose.  The  commissioner  has  ordered  one  of  his  own 
horses  to  be  brought  round  for  me  to  start  with,  and  I  shall 
change  as  often  as  1  can  on  the  road.  Do  you  follow  on  as 
quickly  as  you  can." 

Five  minutes  later  he  dashed  out  through  the  northern  gate 
of  Lahore.  He  had  already  performed  a  long  and  rapid  ride, 
and  had  nearly  two  hundred  miles  before  him;  but  he  made 
the  jouraey  without  rest,  save  to  eat  something  whenever  a 
fresh  horse  was  being  procured  for  him,  and  in  twenty  hours 
from  his  leaving  Lahore  he  rode  into  Djarma.  The  force  there 
had,  he  heard,  been  summoned  six  hours  previously  by  a  mes- 
senger from  Sir  John  Lawrence  to  join  him  instantly  at  Rawal- 
Fmdee.     In  half  an  hour  after  his  arrival  he  had  despatched  a 

been  settled;  then  he  threw  himself  down  on  a  couch,  and 
ordered  that  he  should  not  be  disturbed  for  four  hours 

At  the  end  of  that  time  he  was  aroused,  and  going  out  found 
that  some  four  hundred  men  from  the  valley  below  had  alr^dy 

h^r  IV.i^  ^'*'?'  P?'?^^"  ^''«  °J^  «*>J<li«".  but  some  had 
brought  their  sons  in  with  them,  and  all  were  equally  ready  to 
serve.     Three  hours  more,  and  the  force  had  swelled  to  twelve 

^t^^^rVi  nu^'^f  T'^y  "^  *^«  «°^°»«1'«  oW  officers, 
among  them  Nand  Chund,  who  had  saved  money  and  settled 
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down  quietly  after  the  troops  had  been  disbanded.  The  old 
soldiers  had  all  brought  their  arms  with  them,  and  the  new 
recruits  had  also  for  the  most  part  arms  of  some  kind;  others 
were  found,  and  distributed  among  them.  The  old  officers 
naturally  fell  into  their  positions,  and  the  vacancies  were  filled 
up  by  men  who  had  been  under-officers. 

There  were  two  hundred  cavalry-men  among  them,  but  of 
these  not  more  than  half  had  horses  of  any  kind;  but  messen- 
gers had  also  beon  sent  off  to  many  of  the  land-owners  in  that 
part  of  the  district,  begging  them  to  lend  horses  for  the  service 
of  the  government,  and  assuring  them  of  payment  for  them  on 
a  fair  scale  should  they  not  be  returned;  and  a  sufficient  num- 
ber for  the  unmountrti  men  were  now  forthcoming.  Eight 
hours  after  his  arrival  at  Djarma,  Percy  rode  out  at  the  head 
of  two  hundred  cavalry  and  one  thous<and  infantry.  Nand 
Chund  was  left  behind,  with  directions  to  raise  instantly  an- 
other regiment  of  infantry  and  as  many  horsemen  as  he  could 
engage  in  the  whole  district,  and  to  join  him  as  speedily  as 
possible. 

"  I  could  raise  five  regiments  if  it  were  necessary,"  Nand 
Chund  said;  "when  the  people  know  that  you  are  to  be  their 
leader,  every  man  who  can  bear  arms  will  be  ready  to  follow 
you." 

"A  regiment  will  be  enough  for  the  present,  Nand  Chund. 
No  one  can  say  how  many  will  be  required  afterwards.  Choose 
young  and  active  men;  we  shall  have  lon,or  marches  and  much 
to  go  through.  You  can  say  that  I  have  no  doubt  that  all  r  jir, 
do  faithful  duty  will  be  permanently  retained  in  the  service  it 
they  choose." 

Percy  did  not  go  to  Rawal-Pindee,  for  he  knew  that  there 
were  Europe  n  troops  there,  and  the  place  was  safe,  and  he 
feared  that  hie  ^-re  night  be  detained  there.  His  corps  made 
a  tremendous  da^  fLarca.  and  placed  themselves  on  the  main 
northern  road,  ';^).-  ),  oiiree  hou-?  kter,  the  sepoys  came  along 
from  the  Attc  -k  \n.  irusserabad.  Warned  of  their  approach 
by  the  clouds  of  dust,  Percy  placed  his  troops  in  a  grove,  and 


3  necessary,"  Nand 
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when  thfly  cnme  along,  with  the  drums  beating  and  colours 
flvmj,  ponv  '1  in  a  volley  and  attacked  them.  Taken  by  sur- 
prise, preat  numbers  were  killed,  and  the  rest  fled  and  were 
pursued  by  him  at  the  head  of  the  cavalry,  and  very  few  of 
them  succeeded  in  effecting  their  escape. 

The  next  morning  Percy  marched  his  infantry  as  far  as 
Attock,  and  leaving  them  there  to  prevent  the  passage  of  any 
mutmeers,  pushed  forward  with  the  cavalry  to  Peshawur. 
Here  he  aided  the  irregular  cavalry  under  Colonel  Nicholson 
m  cuttmg  up  the  sepoys  who  had  mutinied  at  the  frontier 
stations.  For  the  next  fortnight  he  scoured  the  northern  dis- 
trict, dispersing  bodies  of  the  mutineers  and  keeping  order. 
His  infantry  he  had  sent  down  to  Lahore  to  be  employed  as  re- 
quired.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he  received  an  order  to  report 
himself  there  with  his  cavalry. 

"You  have  been  doing  good  service  again,  Mr.  Groves,"  Sir 
John  Lawrence  said;  "the  prompt  punishment  you  inflicted 
on  the  mutineers  has  had  an  excellent  effect  in  the  north.  But 
you  are  wanted  back  in  your  district;  we  must  carry  on  things  as 
before,  for  this  will  impress  the  natives  more  with  the  fact  that 
we  have  no  fear  and  anxiety  about  the  future,  than  if  we  were 
ourselves  to  go  south.  A  tranquil  and  assured  front,  a  quiet 
continuance  in  our  usual  routine  work,  will  impress  them  more 
than  anything.  Now,  as  to  these  men  you  have  raised:  first 
as  to  the  cavalry,  I  will  muster  them  into  the  service  if  they 
are  willing,  and  the  same  thing  with  the  infantry.  I  am  rais- 
ing  regiments  here  as  fast  as  I  can,  in  order  to  enable  the  com 
mander-m-chief  to  take  the  offensive.  Hitherto  the  population 
in  general  seems  to  have  stood  aloof,  and  it  is  most  desirable 
to  show  them  that  we  are  confident  Do  you  think  your  men 
will  all  engage?"  ' 

';That  I  cannot  say,  sir;  they  all  joined  me  at  once  from 
their  affection  for  my  uncle  and  from  their  personal  knowledge 
of  myself.  Some  of  them  are  well-to-do  men;  a  good  many  oj 
them  are  getting  past  the  age  for  soldiering.  They  would  aU 
be  willing,  I  have  no  doubt,  to  serve  here  in  th«  Pi,ni«nK  k,,* 
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Tu/Jr  In  r  '?  '"^"'  ^°'  '^eular  service.  Most  of  the 
younger  men  would,  of  course,  be  delighted  to  do  so." 

f.ni2      A^  *?''*  '*?*•«  companies  were  raised  from  the  in- 

nrSL*t  th  T  '^  ^T'  '^^"^  *^«  ^•-*^^^-     ^««e  -ere 

n?sh  d  with  nffi  Tf"^'  '''■''*'^'-  ^°*^  ^«'«  »^  o««e  f»r- 
mutrnlT  ^^««",^e]o°g'ng  ^  the  sepoy  regiments  that  had 
mutinied,  and  marched  away  to  join  the  for^  assembling  f^ 

willtToTerTr  ""'^'^     ^"^*^«'  '^^°P  «'  «*  hundred  Ln 
wif .?      T!  ^*"' ;  ^'*'''  ""^  °«^^ered  »n<l  «ent  up  to  Djarma. 

S  rnJ!  ir  ^r^'^^  ^"^"^"^^y'  *«  ^«  i»  re«<«°e««  to7ut 
rJir  1^  ;;*";*'^'  *^*'  ?^«^*  *"««  ^^*»»  ^^^  ^n  tribes.  The 
wst  received  two  months'  pay  and  returned  to  their  homes 

r"etnTr '"^  ''''  ''''  ^^"^^' ''  -»«^  "P-  ^  ^o^o, 

Delh!'fr?hi  '?*  •  ^'"^^'^  '''"  ^""  ''^  '^"^'«ty  *o  »"•     Until 

w^  iu^  InV         ""f,  'r  ^'**^  '^^  ^^^W»»  *he  Punjaub 
was  quiet  and  apparently  loyal,  the  eyes  of  every  native  in 

whi  hir  forl"r  f  'T"^  ''^^'^  --^  «^-ity 

If       had  for  so  long  been  the  seat  of  empire,  and  it  wm 

X  That  tdfa"'"'  ^''!'t  «^^^^  ^-^  tUl'dli^ed 
city,  that  India  recognized  that  the  British  would  assuredlv 

rr jd  ^^iir "-  """^"  -"^  «■•  ^-  '^n^tlJ 

When  at  length  the  strength  of  the  mutiny  was  crushed  bv 

^"r^^-Tr  '  •  ^"'^"^^'  '^"^  *^«^«  remaiL7but  the  Irk 
of  pursuit  and  punishment  to  be  carried  out,  Percy  GrovesZk 
his  leave  and  went  home.  He  had  been  fifteen  yea^a^^^^^^ 
and  was  now  thirty.  He  did  not  go  alone,  fo?  LTok  wTth 
him  a  wife  and  two  children,  havin|  five  years  beforrmarTLd 
the  sister  of  a  young  civilian  in  his  own  district  sZh!^ 
many  relatives  in  the  service,  and  some  of  thes  td  beefa^^^^ 

Inn't  "^''^"^  '^  '"l'  "^"'^"^'  *"^  *  «»-"^ed  sir  haS  beef 
among  those  so  long  besieged  in  Lucknow  The  anxi^y  had 
told  so  much  upon  his  wife,  that  Percy  was  strongly  Sd 
to  take  her  to  England  directly  he  could  get  awaV  from  Ws 
work,  and  as  soon  as  he  felt  that  he  could  bf  spare^h     enUn 
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his  application,  which  was  at  once  acceded  to.  His  name  had 
been  included  by  Sir  John  Lawrence  in  the  Hste  of  those 
to  whose  efforts  it  was  chiefly  due  that  the  Punjaub  hii  been 
saved  and  when  the  list  of  honours  came  ou?^Ws  name  wa^ 
jndud^ed  in  those  on  whom  the  honour  of  C.b!  SThZ 

^fore  leaving  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his  two  faith 
ul  followers  settled  down  near  each  other.     He\ai  plch^ed 

xUvranl'.."'-^'."'^  '*"  impoverished  himseTby  hfs 
extravagance,  the  nghts  over  several  villages,  and  although  thev 
lamented  Percy's  departure  deeply,  the?  were  bo  h  of  an  te 

He  embarked  this  time  at  Bombay,  and  returned  via  Egypt 

himself  at  Southsea,  and  who  looked,  Percy  thought  but  little 
older  than  when  he  had  seen  him  last.    When  the  end  oh  ' 

i^tCa^Ted  b-  'Tr  T  '^PP^^-^-^'  ^«  -cirfo'  the 
iirst  time  asked  him  whether  he  meant  to  go  back. 

fnnl  if"*"  ^"5  ^  '*^i  ^'''y*  *^^*  ^  '^^^  «>n«der  you  a  downright 
fool  If  you  do.  If  you  had  kept  yourself  single,  it  wouW  l^e  a 
d^erent  thing;  and  if  you  had  an  ambition  toi  omrsome  day 

and  all  tlL  fhT^^''  '"  '^'  ''™'  *  chief- commisrone^ 
and  all  that,  there  is  no  reason  that  I  know  of  eir«nf  fW 

01  your  life.     Now  it  is  altogether  different     You  know  th« 
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mX  .  CB   dl  r  vl°  '?n  '"y  '^P°^*^'*'  *°d  have  been 
maae  a  U  B.,  aU  of  which  wiU  count  in  the  way  of  Dension 

r«  Lh  yjV^^^''*  y"*"  *«°  ^  h»^«  •»»  »n»Ple  fortune  foi^ 
us  both,  and  I  want  you  at  home.  It  has  been  duU  wo?k  for 
me  since  I  came  back,  without  anyone  to  care  foVhere  I 
am  nearly  sixty  now.  and  I  want  a  comfortable  home  T;  the 
remainder  of  my  life,  and  if  you  go  away  L-nTshall  L^ 
t:^'  oTcnn" '  !;-h,  marrying  agL.  or'soSjgt  ha 
tol^nd,?.!  '  ?  "  ^"'  y°"  *°  «h<>«««'  »>"*  if  you  go  back 
children  ftl  ""^'•Z^"  ^"  "^^  ^^^  ^^'^^  y^"'  ^^^e  ^d 
you  tobe^'         '°"''^''  ^""  *"  h^  *  S'''^'^'  ^oo\  than  I  took 

"I^Zfhlenth^V'  """v  '^""^'^  *^*^  '^"«^«'"  ^^'^y  laughed. 

thoroughly  equipped  that  way  "  '  "^^ 

y«._one  w.y  « th,  «th„.    You  ^  „.y  toana^n'^CCS:: 
"I  have  be«n  v„j,  ,„rtu„.te  j,  „^j_  ^^^.  ^^  ^^  ^^^ 
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Qcle;  no  man  has 


more  reason  for  being  thankful  and  grateful  than  I  have,  to 
God  in  the  first  place  for  aU  the  blessings  I  have  received 
and  next  to  him  to  you."  ' 

"Tut,  tut,  Percy,  you  have  brought  as  much  pleasure  into  my 
hfe  as  I  have  mto  yours.  Now,  lad,  you  must  consult  your  wife, 
and  look  about  and  decide  where  you  would  like  to  estabUsh 
yourself.  We  will  have  a  house  in  London,  which  I  shall  call 
mme,  and  you  shall  have  a  place  in  the  country,  with  an  estate 
big  enough  to  be  an  amusement  without  being  a  trouble-  or  if 
you  have  no  fancy  for  an  estate,  we  will  buy  a  place  here  or 
anywhere  else  you  and  your  wife  wish  to  fix  on." 

"  Thank  you.  uncle;  we  shall  have  plenty  of  time  to  talk  that 
over.  My  present  idea  is  that  I  have  no  desire  whatever  to 
become  the  possessor  of  an  estate.  The  life  is  vastly  more 
cheerful  m  a  town  like  this,  where  we  have  any  number  of 
acquaintances,  military  and  Indian,  a  good  club,  and  something 
always  going  on,  than  it  would  be  in  the  country,  where,  as  I 
found  while  staying  with  some  of  Annie's  relations,  eight  miles 
is  considered  a  reasonable  drive  to  a  dinner  party." 

And  so  a  month  later,  Percy  Groves  retu-ed  from  the  service. 

His  wife,  having  so  many  friends  in  the  army,  and  having  been 

brought  up  among  military  men,  cordially  agreed  with  him  in 

preferring  life  near  a  large  garrison  town  like  Portsmouth  to 

setthng  on  an  estate  in  the  country,  and  three  months  later 

they  were  established  in  a  large  and  comfortable  house  standing 

m  Its  own  grounds  at  Southsea.     Colonel  Groves  proposed  to 

rercy  to  go  into  parliament,  and  to  take  a  prominent  part  in 

questions  connected  with  India.     Percy  would  not  listen  to 

the  proposal;  his  Indian  duties  had,  however,  made  him  an 

adept  with  his  pen;  and  beginning  by  writing  occasional  articles 

upon  Indian  subjects  in  which  he  felt  a  special  interest,  he 

became  a  regular  contributor  to  one  or  two  of  the  leading 

reviews,  while  his  articles  on  Indian  topics  in  the  Times,  signed 

P.G.,    attracted  much  attention. 

This  work  kept  up  his  connection  with  India,  and  afforded 
just  that  amount  of  pleasant  occupation  that  is  so  necessai  v 
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THROUGH  THE  SUCH  WAR. 


but^Sl^'f   •  M*!J"^.  ^'^  *,^"'>^  *"^  ^*»^«  «^«'  have  nothing 
n?l.M    rl  ?^^  *^"*'''  '°^  P^'^"^^'  »°d  the  ordinary  routinf 

five  y  ^^^^^^^^^^  ^^*>"«^  ^'-««  ^«<i  -^ 

nve  years  since,  enjoying  life  to  the  last,  and  deeply  regretted 

hrJ^LTvff '''  *'  ^""'^''^  *"^  '^^  '^'  Oriental  Club,  and 
can  ^er^^r  Tllr!'  '^'  ^'''''''  '^  *'«*^  -h«»  they 
adverture^-n  Jr.  *""  *^'™  ''°"^«  «^  »^"  experiences  and 
of  reTunjluli  """"^"^  ''^'  '^^"^^^  ^^  ^^«  ^'-^"-t 
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